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as your (hristmas Guests? | 


Way eLowr it be a pleasure to be able to sit down amidst the comfortable | 

surroundings of your own home and listen to Anna Case, Marie Rappold, | 
Margaret Matzenauer, Arthur Middleton, Thomas Chalmers, and the other great 
singers of the world? That would be a privilege, wouldn’t it? 
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Margaret Matzenauer { 
Of the Metropolitan Opera 





“Wouldn't you like to have \ 
these Netropolitan Stars } 
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Arthur Middleton 


of the Mei:ropolitan Opera 














Thomas Chalmers 
of the Metropolitan Opera 























We said would be a privilege. 


voices is concerned 
You can 


magnificent voices. 


guests. 


But thanks to the genius of Thomas A. Edison it 
is a privilege which is now within your grasp. 


So far as the enjoyment of their 


you can actually have this distinguished group as Yuletide 
sit in your own home and revel in the beauty of their 


NEW EDISON 


The Phonograph with a Soul”? 


reproduces the human voice with such fidelity 
and accuracy that no human ear can detect a 
shade of difference between the living artists and 
the New Edison’s Re-Creation of their voices 
—or instrumental performances. 

You will, very naturally, feel skeptical about so 
strong a claim. But before hundreds of audi- 
ences we have conducted our famous “tone 
tests” in which the instrument was pitted against 
the artist and invariably the verdiet was the 


. 

same; no difference could be detected. In was perfected such an achievement was un- 
a “tone test,” the artist sings in his natural voice; dreamed of. 

then suddenly ceases, leaving the instrument to The actual photographs reproduced on this 
continue the song alone. Thirty different great page depict five Metropolitan Opera Stars 
artists have made these tests. Singing in direct comparison with the New 
More than one million people have at- Edison’s Re-Creation of their voices. No lis- 
tended the tests and not one of them has tener could detect the slightest shade of 
been able to tell, except by watching the difference between the living voices and their 

singer’s lips, when the living voice left off Re-Creation. f 

: 

4 

” 
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and when the New Edison began. With the 
lights lowered not one could tell when the 
change took place. 500 unprejudiced news- 
paper critics who witnessed the recitals unite in 
this assertion. In this new instrument Mr. 
Edison hag actually succeeded in re-creating 
the human voice. 

We have never heard of any sound-pro- 
ducing device whose manufacturer dared to 
risk so relentless a trial. Until the New Edison 


It Means a Richer Life 


As a Christmas gift what can surpass this wonderful 
instrument? It is like a permanent pass to all the operas, 
all the concerts, all the music of the whole world. It 
does actually add something real and vital to life. 

Have you ever considered the New Edison as a 
family gift? Nowadays many families are eliminating 
the smaller individual presents to one another and are 
pooling their holiday funds for the acquisition of “the 
phonograph with a soul.” 


We believe that you'd find our literature of interest. 
It's different from the usual catalog style. Drop usa 
line and we'llsend you copies of our musical magazine, 
“Along Broadway,” of the brochure, “Music's Re- 
Creation,” and of the booklet, “What the Critics Say.” 

Or ca'l at the nearest licensed Edison merchant in 
your vicinity and receive a demonstration of the New 


Edison. He advertises in your local papers, 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC., Orange, N. J. 
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Help Win The War! 


OANING money to the Government is one 
way—money to help finance the Allies. It 
is patriotism to loan money—patriotism and duty. 











If you have no money, yet have some time and talent, you can 
turn this time and talent into money for the use of the 
Government. 


We'll Buy A War Certificate 
For You 


These War Certificates represent the people’s money loaned to the Government. They 

are issued in denominations of $10, $25, $50, $100, and upwards. They can be bought 
pana 

as follows: 





Present Purchase Price 

$ 10 War Certificate, to mature in 3 years.................. 

2 * . - S ee Jin No BS EY pee 21.50 

os - 4 - is: jn Pee 43.00 
i¢c9 “ “ “ ity “ 3 “ 


F you will use some of your time and talent, in a way we shall indicate to you in 
special correspondence, we'll present you with a War Certificate, of a denomina- 
tion to be decided by yourself. That is, we’ll pay the Government the present pur- 
chase price of a War Certificate, preserft it to you, and at the end of three years you will 
collect from the Government $10, $25, $50 or $100, as the case may be, and the money 
will be yours! 
Our plan makes it possible for every man and woman, every youth and 
maiden, to prove his or her patriotism. By our plan you can lend 
money without money. The service we shall ask of you is honorable, 
and it is of benefit to the whole of Canada. It is, moreover, service of 


very considerable benefit to yourself. But above these things is the 
thought that 


You Can Prove Your Patriotism 


RE you willing to do something, to use what vou possess—time and 
talent—to help win the War? If you say ‘Yes,’’ then forward to 

us the coupon below, filled in, and we 

shall tell you what you can do now, to help 

The MacLean Publishing Co., Ltd., the Government, and at the same time become 
— Ave., the possessor of a War Certificate which, at 
: the end of three years, you turn into cash for 


Please send me particulars of your proposal to your own keeping. 
enable me to own a War Certificate, in exchange 
for the use of some of my time. 


Signed . woetae ass Sign NOW If You Have 
| Said “‘ YES’? 
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Telephones 


| For Rural Systems. For the 
Factory or De ~partme ntal Build- 


ing. For the Home. For 


the Garage. For any Service. 


Made in 
Canada 


Quality 


Guaranteed 


Standard Telephone 
for Rural Lines 


Our PRESTO- 
PHONE, the 
Canadian Au- 
tomatic for pri- 
vate systems of 
fifteen to one 
hundred lines, 
is the ideal 
system for fac- 


Presto-Phone 
Desk Set 


| tory or departmental building. 


ASK FOR OUR 


BULLETINS 
No. 3—Tells how to build rural 
lines. 


| No. 5—Illustrates and describes the 


Presto- Phone. 


| No. 6—Illu:trates our Magneto tele- 





phone. 


No. 7—Tells about telephones for 
small private systems. 


Canadian 


Independent 
Telephone Company, Limited 


263 Adelaide Street West 
TORONTO 
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That is the 
Kardex system, you look AT your index 


underlying principle of the 


ecards instead of for them. Kardex 
ecards are held in individual celluloid 
pockets, one overlapping the other 
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IRA IRID EX 


The visible card index 


Let us send you, with our catalogue, a 
sample transparent pocket from a 
“Kardex.” Just ask us. 


Canadian Agents 


The A. S. HUSTWITT CO. 
42 Adelaide St. West 
TORONTO 














Making Sure 


When you close a Goldie & McCulloch safe 
at night you have made certain that in 
the morning you will find your valuables 


as you left them—your Goldie & McCul- 
loch safe gives you sure and certain pro- 
tection. 


That it pays to make sure is proven by 
fatts contained in ‘Profitable Experience’ 
an interesting book which describes how 
G. & McC. safes came through the biggest 
fires in Canada. 


A copy of this book and our big safe 
catalog No. M-32 are yours for the asking. 


adie & M*Culloch 


Head Office and Works:—Galt, Ont., Can. 


,Ferente Office 
1101-2 Traders Bank Bldg. 


Western Branch Office 
248 McDermott Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 
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Prosperity Again 


URING the past two weeks the 


business outlook has completely 
changed. The building of a con- 


nection for shell orders from the United 
States came suddenly, like a dazzling 
flash of sunlight through gathering clouds. 
Prior to this the outlook was not in any 
sense gloomy, but business men who looked 
ahead were anticipating a gradual slack- 
ening of public buying power, drifting into 
the first stages of industria) readjust- 
ment. 

This viewpoint has been swept away 
by ~ glad tidings from Washington 
Uncle Sam needs shells, and needs them 
faster than his own factories can turn 
them out. Canada has plants equipped 
for the immediate production of muni- 
tions, plants which would close down when 
orders from England stopped. So Uncle 
Sam has affirmed his intention of sending 
orders across the border in_ sufficient 
volume to keep those plants busy and the 
wheels of industry generally humming. 
The first announcement of this new de- 
velopment having an official ring about 
it was to the effect that initial orders 
would reach a total of $50,000,000. 

It has since developed that this an- 
nouncement was extremely moderate. It 
seems almost certain that the orders to 
be placed in Canada will run to $500,- 
000,000 and perhaps more. This total 
will include orders for goods other than 
shells — clothing, Woolen goods, marine 
supplies, ete. 

It means that the period of industrial 
activity which came about through the 
orders placed in Canada by Great Britain 
is entering a new phase. It may prove to 
be a more strenuous period than the first. 
With compulsory service further deplet- 
ing the ranks of labor and orders pouring 
in to keep all factories running overtime, 
it is certain that industrial activity is 
bound to be more complete and feverish 
than before. Wages will remain high, buy- 
ing power will be undiminished, if not ac- 
tually increased. The country will con- 
tinue to enjoy war prosperity to the fullest 
degree. 

All this it means and more. It is im- 
possible to underestimate the importance 
of the news. The filling of our munition 
factories with American orders will react 
back to all branches of business and keep 
us working at even higher pressure than 
before. It will intensify the labor situa- 
tion and make the demand for men even 
more insistent. It will still further de- 
plete supplies. Almost inevitably it will 
tend to keep the prices of things up unless 
the Government is able to find some means 
of regulating prices, which is, to put it 
mildly, doubtful. 

The situation, therefore, calls very 
clearly for a new viewpoint on the part of 
the people of Canada. The time for stor- 
ing up resources against the day when re- 
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Ahead 


adjustment starts has been renewed. We 
are being presented with a lengthened op 
portunity to save, to prepare, to conserve 
in every direction. It is a golden oppor 
tunity; and the individual who neglects it 
will some day realize the fullness of his 
folly and the extent of his treachery to 
national duty. But more on that else- 
where. 

The placing of American orders coin- 
cides with the harvesting of splendid 
crop. Providence has been generous to 
Canada. Not only is the total yield large, 
but the quality is extremely good. At 
the close of September the wheat in the 
terminals at Port Arthur and Fort Wil- 
liam showed &7°: of contract grade as 
compared with 49‘* in 1916. No less than 
76’° was of the two highest grades, No. 
1 Hard and No. 1 Northern, as compared 
with 22% last year. This means big prices 
for the grain growers. 

Unquestionably it has been a splendid 
year for the Western farmer. He has 
harvested a large and high-grade crop in 
a year when prices are “kicking the 
beam.” The result is a degree of pros- 
perity on the prairies that will soon mani- 
fest itself in many directions. Exagger- 
ated stories of profits which have been 
made come from many sources, but it is 
certain that there is a measure of truth in 
some of them. It is practically certain 
that in some cases enough has been made 
on the crops this year to pay off the in- 
debtedness on some heavily-encumbered 
farms. 

The same applies in some degree to the 
Eastern farmer. It has been a splendid 
year for the agriculturist in almost all 
sections. Add prosperity on the farms to 
the industrial activity of the cities and 
the result is Prosperity. That word sums 
up the prospects for the coming winter. 

Financially things are not as promising, 
for money is certain to continue tight. The 
ever increasing demands for war expendi- 
tures eat up the available supplies and, 
though most of it filters back finally into 
circulation, the process is a slow one and 
roundabout. Industry is demanding more 
and more financing and the average busi 
ness requires considerably more capital 
to operate on than ever before, owing to 
the higher wages paid and the very much 
augmented price of goods. Retailers, for 
instance, have to invest twice as much 
money in stocks. The result of this sit- 
uation is that capital expenditures are 
being curtailed. Municipalities are post 
a improvement work, because of the 
difficulty of floating debentures and the 
high interest rates that must be paid. 

The September bank statement showed 
that the savings deposits continue to grow. 
The total was $966,000,000. When the 
war started the total was $650,000,000. 
The surplus, as the Financial Post points 
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out, would provide double the amount of 
the war loan which is being floated. 

Some lines of business have been upset 
by the fear of changes and regulations to 
be imposed by the Food Controller. That 
some restrictions are necessary Is recog- 
nized, but the present uncertainty is harm- 
ful to business and it is very much to be 
hoped that, after the elections, a definite 
policy will be formulated by the Govern- 
ment. There are formidable, almost insur- 
mountable, difficulties in the way of fix- 

ing prices or in restricting certain forms 
7 of manufacture, difficulties that have to 

do with supply and demand, maintenance 
of employment and protection of capital. 
Any programme decided upon should be 
very carefully considered from every 
a: angle. A definite policy would at any 
rate do away with the dangerous uncer- 
tainty which is felt at present. 

This, however, is a comparatively small 
factor which is almost completely lost 
sight of in the general industrial pros- 
perity which prevails. It is felt in the 
foodstuffs industry most directly but in 
some other lines as well. 

The chief difficulty under which the 
average manufacturer suffers to-day is 
that involved in getting labor and ma- 
terial. A piano manufacturer was _ be- 
wailing the fact the other day that he was 
getting farther behind with his orders 
because his skilled help was being requisi- 
tioned for service in the aviation camps. 
The skilled work in wiring needed in con- 
nection with flying camps can best be done 
by men with experience in piano making, 
with the result that the factories are 
= drawn upon continuously. This is but one 

case in many. Practically every branch 

of industry suffers directly in some such 
way. 





This, after all, is a minor difficulty and 
Canadians have a great deal to be thank- 
4 ful for. The outlook is so bright that such 
{ troubles seem very small. 
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“Tlunting the Submarines.” 
- an artiele qu ing the erp riences 
of a Young Canadian df ho is 
xe rving in the North Nea Patrol. 

“Paula Provides,” the second 
of the new series of love stories 


by Ethel Watts Mumford. 


“Tlannibel He Ips,” a humor 
ous short story, illustrated hy 
the famous Canadian artist, 


Arthur William Brou n. 
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“My, how warm and comfortable” 


“Yes, isn't it, and every room in the houseis the same since 


In 
adce 


he 


we installed our Kelsey Warm Air Generator. 


‘very home which boasts a “‘Kelsey"’ the Christmas guest is impressed with an 


d warmth of hospitality due to comfortably heated, perfectly ventilated rooms 


Kelsey is the one perfect system that ventilates as it heats Every room is 





supplied with an adequate quantity of heated air that is always fresh and free 


you 


Canada Foundries 





Writ 


ras and dust 


e for ovr booklet, “Sur 





Summer Comforts in Winter Weather.” 
e “Kelsey” should be installed in your home 


why th 


Limited 
James Smart Mfg. Co. Branch 
BROCKVILLE, ONT. WINNIPEG, MAN. 


(This sectional view of the upper part of 
the Kelsey Generator shows where the 
Patent Positive Attachments operate giv 
ing absolute contro] of the heat and 
coming all long-distance heating diffical- 


ties} 


& Forgings, 
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Save time in Your Accounting 
‘ Department 


Of all bookkeeping devices the 
“Kalamazoo” Loose Leaf Binder 
s the simplest in construction, 
the easiest of operation, the most 

effective At all times it presents 
iting surface that makes possible quick, accurate work; it cannot get out 
it keeps sheets in perfect alignment; it admits of unlimited expansion: 
most rapid binder made. 





These are not mere statements, but proven facts which can be demonstrated 


to your 


satisfaction. 


The “Kalamazoo” can speed up your Accounting Department. Ask us for proof 


WARWICK BROS. & RUTTER, LIMITED 


CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS THE “KALAMAZOO” BINDER 
KING AND SPADINA, TORONTO 
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Write for full particu a 


Toronto Safe Works 
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What is to 
become of 
those books ? 


“Books, Books! They are 
all over the house. I hate to 
see them lying about collect- 
ing dust but what is one to 
do? The bookease is filled, 
and there’s no room for an- 
other. I’m afraid my be- 
loved books will be ruined.” 


Here’s a problem common to 
many householders, and one 
that is solved easily and artisti- 
cally by “Macey” Sectional 
Bookcases. You can get as 
many “Macey” Sections as you 
need now, and later when you 
have another “overflow” you 
‘an add more. 


You'll be greatly taken with 
“Macey” beauty of design and 
finish, and with the fact that 
you can have it to match your 
furniture. 


The nearest furniture store, if 
it’s a good one, will have 
“Macey” cases on view. Drop in 
and get an idea of what beauty 
a few sections would add to your 
home. 


In the meantime let us send you 
a copy of Macey style book so 
that you may see the entire 
range of designs. 


For sale by all leading furniture 
dealers 
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MAGAZINE 


The Investment Situation 


This is the idea of investment that MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE desires to present: That 
men and women should save carefully, putting their money in the bank; should carry 
endowment and life insurance; should make a will, naming some good trust company 


as executor. 


When these matters have bee» 
be invested in good Government and municipal bonds. 


taken care of, the surplus income should 
To these might be added good 


real estate mortgages, but the average man or woman who is not in close touch with 
values would be unwise to put money into mortgages at the present time, except 


indirectly through investment in some of the good loan companies’ shares. 


Men and 


women, and particularly young men, whose incomes are above the average, who are 


not dependent upon a sure income from the 


ir investments and who are willing to take 


risks to secure a larger return on their money, may buy shares in financial and indus- 


trial companies. 


MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE does not care to advise readers on any par- 
ticular securities, but with the aid of the editor of “The Fi 


ancial Post” will gladly 


give regular subscribers opinions on new flotations The Editors 


A Grand Opportunity 


HE investment outlook « rs on 

the War Loan. No one is « umking 

much of any other form ot rest- 
ment. Not until such time as the lo.w.. has 
been closed, and successfully closed, will 
the attention of the financial world and 
of the investor turn to any other matter. 
This is quite right and proper, for it is 
the bounden duty of every Canadian to 
invest in the War Loan to the last cent 
that can be individually spared. Every 
family in Canada should have at least 


| one war bond when the big campaign is 


over. In these days of big business 
and high wages, there are few families 


| so badly placed that an investment of $50, 


on the instalment plan, cannot be made. 

By the time this appears the campaign 
will be on. The organization has been 
so thorough and the publicity so broad 


| that the opportunity to invest will be 
| placed before every man and woman and 


every man and woman should invest, even 
if at the expense of some personal 
comfort. 

The investment market has, as a result 
of the campaign, been extremely quiet. 
There has been activity on the stock mar- 
ket and a rather disastrous species of 
activity for the speculator of the bull 
persuasion. Stocks on Wall Street have 
been tumbling, tumbling, tumbling, due to 
the bad news from Russia and, of course, 
Canadian stock exchanges have reflected 
the Wall Street trend. Lucky is the man 
who stayed away from the stock market 


| in order to conserve his resources for the 


Why the War Loan 
By MRS. H. 


EpDITOR’s NoTE.—Mrs. Warren is prominent 
among Canadian women who have suc- 
ceeded in business. Her advice is well worth 
considering, for it is backed by sound 
judgment and fine patriotic sense. 


OU have asked me for a few words 
on “Canada’s Victory Loan.” — 
It is quite true that many questions are 


| being asked by busy men and women 


| about our fourth war loan. 


The daily 
papers carry large and very striking ad- 
vertisements of it, but, to people of small 
investments, this comparatively new type 
of investment seems a somewhat compli- 
cated proceeding. If we could once get 


| clearly in mind the fact that in buying 
| Canadian war bonds we are not only 


helping Canada to finance her war neces- 


Mention MacLean’s Magazine—It will identify you. 


War Loan. It has been a bad time for 
the lambs. 

In any case this is a time for conserva 
tism in investments. The improvement in 
the business outlook, referred to in a pre- 
vious column, gives us an opportunity to 
still further prepare for the period of un- 
certainly that lies beyond. As a result 
of the shell orders from the United States 
we are going to be busy and prosperous 
for some time to come, but people who are 
wise enough to think of the future will 
take advantage of the lengthened term of 
prosperity to save and save and save. Al- 
though the day of high wages is not yet 
over, the time is distinctly here when the 
most earnest efforts should be made to lay 
up reserves. Personal extravagances 
should be curtailed. The money thus saved 
should be put, first into war loans and 
second, if any is left, into sane, sound in- 
vestments. If every family in Canada 
were doing this, the financial future would 
not be such as to cause worry. 

This does not apply alone to saving 
money. It should be applied to everything 
—food, clothing, household and office sup- 
plies, personal property, paper. Waste 
in any form, no matter how trivial, is a 
diminution of national resources. The 
small waste in one home is a small matter; 
multiplied in thousands of homes it be- 
comes appalling. 

The present is a particularly appro- 
priate time to preach thrift because it is 
not too late. We still have prosperous 
days ahead of us. Let us make the best 
use of them. 


is a Good Investment 
D. WARREN 


sities, but are also materially helping our 
own pockets; and if, also, each one rea- 
lized that his or her own savings bank is 
the simple and natural channel of turning 
any savings they have into war loan, some 
of the imagined difficulties might be elim- 
inated. Ask your own savings bank to ex- 
plain the exact proceeding—it is simple 
in the extreme. 

Then, again, many people seem to have 
the idea that they jeopardize their money 
if they put it into war bonds. On the con- 
trary, the war bond has behind it not only 
the Government of Canada, but Canada 
itself, with all its natural resources of 
mine, forest and stream; of Ontario farm 
and Western wheat acres; and if, as some 
seem to fear, the Government were not 
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able to pay its enormous war debts, either 
abroad or to the individual bondholder, 
then, surely, neither savings banks nor 
individual investment companies would 
be able to meet their indebtedness; for 
which stands to suffer first, the whole or 
the factors which compose it? 

To every undecided woman or man who 
has money to invest, or who can scrape 
together $50 to $100, the Canadian Gov- 
ernment, the large financial institutions 
of Canada and the well-known men, whose 
judgment is honored of all, say to-day, 
“Put it into ‘Victory Loan’.” You have a 
safe and sound investment with a good 
return of 5144‘°¢, and one which is not sub- 
ject to federal tax; and, at the same time, 
you can do your bit toward teaching the 
“Hun vulture” to respect the determina- 
tion of the small nation across the big sea, 
whom he thought to gobble up easily—and 
this at no detriment to one’s own personal 
financial interest, but to the very great 
advantage of that interest. 


For Investors 


H. O’Hara & Co., Toronto.—Municipal 
Tables for calculating instalment 
money by-laws. 

Eastern Securities Co., St. John, N.B.— 
A pamphlet regarding Government 
and Municipal Bands, Public Utility 
and Industrial Bonds. 

A. E. Ames & Co., Toronto.—An Inves- 
tors’ Reference. A concise resume 
of the latest available information 
about prominent companies whose 
securities are dealt with in Canada. 

Edward Brown & Co., Winnipeg, Man.— 
List of Government and Municipal 
3onds and Registered Stocks. 

W. F. Morgan Dean & Co., Hamilton, 
Ont.—Leaflets descriptive of Muni- 
cipal Bonds yielding 6—64“. 

Greenshields & Co., Montreal, Que.—A 
Monthly Review, being a brief sum- 
mary, based on authentic statistics, 
of the current state of business in 
Canada, also “Analysis of Canadian 
Stocks” and a booklet entitled “Sav- 
ing and Investment,” describing their 
periodical payment plan. 

W. A. Mackenzie & Co., Toronto and 
Winnipeg. Canadian Government 
and Municipal Securities, yielding 
from 6—614°". 

C. H. Burgess & Co.—Circular list of 6% 
Municipal Debentures, also an offer- 
ing of the County of Lanark Deben- 
tures yielding 6°: 

Ferguson, Sanson & Graham, Toronto.— 
Investment offerings. 

sgrent, Noxon & Co., Toronto.—Canadian 
Municipal Bonds. A booklet contain- 
ing synopsis of laws governing issues, 
compiled by E. G. Long, member of 
the Ontario Bar, may be had on 
application. 


City CHAUFFEUR IN THE ARMY. — 
“What's become of your chauffeur?” 

“Oh, he was with the regiment down in 
Texas and crawled under an army mule to 
see why it wouldn't go.”’ — Kansas City 
Star. 


VANITY Fatr.—Across the Hall.—‘‘Say, 
Bill, can I borrow your dress suit?” 

Back Again.—‘Sure. .Why the for- 
mality?” 

The Other One.—‘Well, I couldn’t find 
it.”—Chaparral. 
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Buy Victory Bonds 


Canada’s Victory Bonds are always as good, and at most times 


better, than cash. 
$100 in a sate 


For this reason, 
.at the end of fourteen vears you would still have 
your $100, but only that, and nothing more. 


if, for example, you put 


But if you put a 


$100 Canada Victory Bond in the safe, and then put the interest 
on the Bond in the Savings Bank each six months and let this 
interest accumulate, vou will have at the end of fourteen years 


at least $200. 


Donated by Wood, Gundy & Co. 




















Investing by 
Small Payments 


@ The growth of the peri- 
odical payment plan for 
making safe investments is 
one of the most notable 
features of recent years in 
finance on this continent. 
q The plan was introduced 
to Canada by this firm 
which is now helping in- 
vestors throughout the 
country to invest while 
they save. 

g Our circular will be sent 
to anyone interested on 
request. 


GREENSHIELDS & CO. 


Members Montreal Stock Exchange 
Dealers in Canadian Bond Issues 


17 St. John Street, Montreal 
Central Chambers, Ottawa 














THE 


Financial Post 
of Canada 


The Canadian Newspaper for Investors 


$3.00 PER YEAR 


Buy a copy of the current issue from 
your newsdealer, and make a careful) 
examination of it. Ask your banker or 
broker about “The Post.’ Get independ 
ent opinions regarding it from the pro 
fessional classes who handle money. 
Sample copy on request. 


One advantage which subscribers have 
is the service of the Investor's Infor 
mation Bureau of “The Post,” where 
special information and advice are pro 
vided, without any fee, by personal 
letter. 


Published by 


The MacLean Publishing Co., Limited 
143-153 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. 











Typewriters 





ROYAL 
ENDURANCE 


—saves money 


As “Canada” and “endurance” 
are synonymous on the field 
of battle, so “endurance” and 
“ROYAL” are synonymous 
in the typewriter field. 
ROYAL endurance is due to 
stronger, simpler, fewer 
parts, properly constructed. 
These ROYAL features pro- 
duce perfect press work and 
insure double the life. 
Endurance is only one of 
many qualities which make 
the ROYAL a machine of 
perfect letters and double 
service. 


**‘Compore the Work’ 


Royal Typewriter Co., Ine. 
Royal Typewriter Building 
364 Broadway - New York 


CANADIAN AGENTS 
FIELD 
chmond 


LOVE & HOUSE 
ir t 


4 St W., Toronto, Ontar 
LIBRARIE BEAUOHEMIN, LTD, 
79 St. James Stree Mont Canada 
MODERN OFFIGE APPLIANCES 
oO 
231 Notre Dame <A Winnipeg, Man 
QUEBEC TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
& Mountain Hil Quebec, Canada 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER AGENCY 
> Pender Street W Var v B.C, 
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SUPPLIES COMPANY OF CANADA 
LTD 


65 Sparks Stree Ottaw 
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Here’s a Free Service That'll Help 


The transfer of papers and 
records is an annual occasion. 

Not the pleasantest sort of job, 
we'll admit, but necessary, absolutely 
necessary, if you want to have genu- 
inely ‘‘smooth going”’ in the files 
which hold so many of your valu- 
able business records. 

And it’s not such a formidable 
proposition after all, if you start 
out early to get things lined up. 
We'll help you, too—this way: 

First, tell your Stenographer to 
send off a card for a free copy of 
“HOW TO TRANSFER PAPERS 
AND RECORDS,” a 16-page 
handbook chock full of real, help- 
ful matter on all kinds of transfer- 
ring systems. Read it from the 
angle of your transfer problem; 
you resure to get one paying 
suggestion anyway——-maybe 





TRANSFER 


Made in Canada by “€)FFICE SPECIALTY MFG. NEWMARKET, Canada 


ees Filing Equipment Stores at: 
Toronto, Montreal, Ottawa, Halifax, Hamilton, Winnipeg, Regina, Edmonton, Vancouver 





one that'll cut the cost of your 
yearly Transfer in half. 

Thenif there’s some little angle 
you're not just sure of, get our 
nearest office on the phone, have 
one of our Salesmen come ‘round, 
or tell us in a letter what your 
problem is. 

We'll give it undivided atten- 
tion, make suggestions on the 
easiest, quickest, and most eco- 
nomical way to meet it. 

This service will cost you noth- 
ing. It’s part of our business and 
goes free with the purchase of 
‘Office Specialty’ Transfer Supplies. 

There are many other ways we 
can help you—but first let’s ‘“‘prove 
up’ on what we've already said. 
Start things right now toward a 
more ‘comfortable’ 1917 Trans- 
fer. Send that post card today. 


SUPPLIES 




















SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS MEN 


Many of them—read the Summarized News, Statistics, Forecasts published 


THE FINANCIAL POST 


OF CANADA 


Consider the value to YOUR BUSINESS of THE POST’S Business Outlook, 
Clearings, Stock and Bond Price Tables and Editoria] Opinion. 


weekly by 


You cannot afford to FOREGO such information and counse! at such a critical period. 


Annual Subscription $3.00. 


The Financial Post of Canada, University Ave, Toronto, Ont. 


Write for sample copy. 


Weekly Bank 














How to Draw Up 
Your Will 


By WALTER E. LE 


WILL or testament is the jeyal 
/ - . 

declaration of a man’s intentions 

of what he wills to have done with 


his property after his death When a 


AR 











man makes a will he is called a ft 

and when a woman makes a will she is 
called a testatriv. A person who dies 
without making a will is said to die inte 
tate. The person to whom land is give: 


by a will is called a devisee; and the pe: 
son to whom personal property 
called a 

Wills may be written on paper, parch 
ment, or any other material, and in any 
hand; but it must be legible and intelli 
gible. Any person twenty-one years of age 
or over, and of sound and disposing mind 
and memory, who is not at the time under 
the influence of fear, fraud, or coercion, 
is competent to make a will. 

No will takes effect until the death of 
the testator. It may be rendered void 
by cancellation or revocation, or by the 
execution of a will of later date. The 
will is revoked if the testator destroy it 
by burning, tearing, etc., with intent 
to revoke it, or if some other person do 
so by his direction. The subsequent mar 
riage of the testator will 
previously made. 

To pass land the will must be made in 
accordance with the laws of the country 
where such land is situated; but to effect 
personal property it need only be in a 
cordance with the law of the country of 
the testator’s residence. 

A will must be signed at the foot or 
end thereof by the testator, or for him 
by some other person in his presence and 
by his direction. A testator who is un- 
able to write may have his hand guided 
in making a mark against his name if he 
understands the purport of what is being 
done and assents to the act. 

must make or acknow- 


The testator 
ledge his signature in the presence of 


iS given 1s 


legate ‘ 


revoke a will 


two or more witnesses present at the same 
time, and such witnesses must attest and 
; must write their names to the will in the 

Although a seal 
page 13. 


presence of the testator. 
( ‘ontinued on 














Evans in Baltimore American. 
“T bane got a yob.” 
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The Crowning Result 































Goodyear Tires 
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Most motorists have neither the 
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Why To 


Old age is a sign of cell deterioration 
cell deterioration at any age. 






there is no excuse for 


I can prove to you that old age 


at 30 is a disgrace, old age at 40 is a crime, old age at 50 is 
a nightmare, old age at 60 is a horrible state, old age at 70 
is pitiful, that old age at 80 is the result of ordinary living. 


O MATTER he young you ar 
in years, if you are beginning 
to feel old in body—no matte 
how old you are in years, if y 
do not feel young in body—if you are not 


superior to other men regardless of yout 








age or tneirs—I know that I can easily, 
juickly and positively prove to you that 
you are living an inferior lif that you 
are not realizing half the ind Denefnits 
of living in ful] that vou getting ir 
nitely ess t ! ul fu snare f te 
and pleasure t u are t ng 
success lat ] re ¢ lf as well as 
you should be, half as is VOU cal 
ae 
ne Nail as % tious ¢ may be an 
only half as wel! f Ss: you ought 
to be, in mind and body 


I can prove to you that old age at any 





age is impossible when the cells are cor 
sciously cultivated so that they mainta 

their activity, gy and thoroughly alive 
condition. 


If you are not entirely successful ever} 
day of your life—if you are at times dom- 
inated by others—if you are afraid of 
anything or anybody, if you are listless 
if you are beginning to have aches and 
pains in your stomach or liver or heart or 
kidney you are deceiving yourself un 
less you admit that you are beginning to 


grow old. 





Unless your body in every department, 
including the mind, is capable of with 
standing abuse wit 
no real youth, you nave no real physical 


and metal power; you have but negative 





hout distress, you have 


health—you are well by mere accident. | 
can prove to you that th Swoboda chara 

ter of health, youth and vital ty will en 
able you to enjoy conditions that now dis 


tress you I can prove to you tnat I can 
revitalize, regenerate and restore every 
part of your body to its normal state, that 
I can create in you the type of mental and 
physical super-efficiency that you neve 
before dreamed was possible to you I 
can prove to you that I will do this with 

out use of-<lgugs, medicines or dieting, 
without weights, exercises or apparatus 


without violent forms of exercise, without 


massaging or electricity or cold baths or 
forced deep breathing in fact. without 


making you do anything you do not like 
and without making you give up anything 
you do like Moreover, I can prove to 
you that I can make you feel stronger, 
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Continued from page 10. 
is often attached to a will it has no effect. 
The will is just as valid without a seal. 

No special form of memorandum or 
certificate of attestation is necessary, 
but it would be well to write the follow- 
ing form, which will generally answer: 
“Signed, published and declared by the 
said A.B. as and for his last will and 
testament in the presence of us, both 
present at the same time, who at the 
request of the said A.B., and in his pre- 
sence, and in the presence of each other, 
have hereunto set and subscribed our 
names as witnesses.” 

It is well to write the residence and 
occupation of each witness beneath his 
signature, as he may be called upon to 
make oath when the will is probated. 
Care must be taken that only parties who 
receive nothing under the will should be 
witnesses, as otherwise they will lose the 
gift. Gifts to husbands or wives of wit 
nesses are also void. Creditors of the 
testator may be witnesses without defeat- 
ing bequests for payment of their debts, 
and executors may be witnesses; but it 
is best to choose others. The witnesses 
should note well the mental and physical 
condition of the testator and satisfy 
themselves that he fully understands the 
will and what is being done. 

A will should begin with a statement 
of the name, occupation and residence of 
the testator. The full name of each 
person who receives a gift should also 
be given, and if necessary to prevent mis- 
takes where there are two of the same 
name, their occupation or residence, or 
such other description as may obviate 
all misunderstanding. The testator may 
know well enough when he bequeaths a 
legacy to “John,” or “Mary,” whom he 
means, but if there are two “Johns” or 
“Marys” among his relatives (which may 
not be unlikely) disputes may arise. A 
gift to “children” will not include illegi- 
timate children. 

A man can leave but one will, though 
he may execute many codicils to it, the 
more recent of which governs the former. 
Hence, the dating of the will, and of each 
codicil, must never be omitted. If two 
wills are left by the testator, and neither 
is dated, neither will takes effect, and 
there is an intestacy. 

A will is construed as though the tes- 
tator made it immediately before his 
death, unless a contrary intention clearly 
appears on the face of the will. 

A codicil is a supplement, or an addi- 
tion, made to a will by the testator, in- 
tended for a further explanation or alter- 
ation of the will, or to make some addi- 
tion to or subtraction from the former 
dispositions of the testator. It may be 
written upon the same paper as the will, 
or upon a separate sheet, and it may be 
left attached to the will or separate in 
another place, though it is best to attach 
it. It should be executed in the same 
manner, and with the same formalities, 
as the original will, and should be read 
as part of it. 

Every codicil revokes and alters the 
will and earlier codicils in so far as its 
directions, devises and bequests change 











those of the will and of the earlier codi 
cils. But if a legacy be revoked under a | 
mistake of facts, as if the testator re- 
vokes a legacy under the erroneous im- 
pression that the legatee is dead, whereas | 
in fact he is alive, the revocation is void. } 
A father may, by his will, appoint a | 
guardian to his child or children, who | 
shall have custody of their persons and | 
estates until they reach full age. { 
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Richard Esterbrook 

who made the first 

stee/ pens in Umerica 
in I858 


in fol ‘A 


THE MOST POPULAR WRITING UNIT IN THE WORLD 


» hundred milion Esterbrook Steel Pens made annually to meet the demand 
for the best steel] pen 


Over tw 


Owing to the peculiar process of manufacture they are highly acid-resisting and do 
not corrode easily They ar The great variety of stvles and sizes 
provides a pen for every purpose-—a pen for every hand 
ESTERBROOK PEN MANFACTURING COMPANY 
16-70 Cooper Street, Camden, N.J., U.S.A. 
THE BROWN BROS. & CO., Limited, Agents for Canada, TORONTO, CANADA 


ESTERBROOK PENS 


economical 


DOMINION EXPRESS 


TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES 


Every traveller should carry them 
They identify you and protect you 
against loss. Ask our agents 
about them. 
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aster drawing pencil” 


Made in 17 perfect gradings 


“The master drawing pencil” and a pencil for discriminating business men 
MADE IN JERSEY CITY, N.J..U.S.A.by | 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Canadian Representatives: A. R. MACDOUGALL & CO., Ltd., TORONTO, ONT. 
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AN vou face the strong sun- 
A light with conhdence? 


Is your skin so fine in texture, 
so soft and clear that you do not 
hesitate to be seen with your face 
bathed tn sunshine ? 
strong sunlight is a thousand times 
stronger than ordinary electric light 


Scientists say, 


You can look well in 
daylight, 104 


There is no why 
skin should et be clear and 
lv, always 


The Woodbury treatments are 
based on this fundamental fact 
every day a change takes place in 
vour skin. The old skin dies, new 
forms. This new skin, when treat- 
ed by the lather of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap, can be rendered de- 
lightfully clear, smooth and free 
from all blemishes. 


reason youl 


love- 


If you want to know how beau 
tiful your skin can be—not only 
at night—but in the daytime, too 


For sale by Canadian 


Sunlight can be kind or cruel 


Strong sunlight is the real proof of your skin's beauty. 
under soft shaded lights, you may succeed in making your skin 
appear attractive, but how does it look by day? 


—just try the following treatment 
tonight 


Follox thesé directions 
carefully 


Just before retiring, wash your 
neck plenty of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap and warm 
water. 


face and with 
Work up a good soapy 
lather in your hands and rub thor- 
oughly into the pores, using an 
upward and outward motion. Do 
this until the skin feels somewhat 
sensitive. Rinse well in warm 
water, then in cold. If possible, rub 
your skin for five minutes with a 
piece of ice, and dry carefully. 


This Woodbury treatment, used 
nightly, should produce a marked 
improvement in a week or ten 
days. If kept up regularly it will 
give you a complexion you will be 
proud of ! 


Woodbury s 
vour druggist’s, or 
at any counter where 


You can 
Facial Soap at 


secure 
toilet 


prep- 


druggists from coast to coast 





At night, 


ae 
ATALIONS Ale sold. ( Ine 2 cake is 
sufficient for a month or six weeks 
Send for this booklet and 
sam ple cake 
Phe many Wo treatments fe 
the vari trou of the skin are a 
given in the booklet A skin you love 
to toucl This booklet is w ipped 
ibout every ¢« ike of W oodbury’s k wal 
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Closing the Eyes of the Hun 


A Story of the Work of the Sniper 
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E were “going up.” It was an 


unusually dark night and we 


1 11 


stumbled along the shell-pitted 
road as best we could. Suddenly one of 
our fellows pitched forward with a deep 
wrung groan; and did not get up. A 
quick examination by those nearest re 
vealed the fact that he had been hit—and 
behind the shoulder at that. 

A few moments later another fellow 
emitted a sharp cry of pain. “I’m hit!” 
he exclaimed. “They’ve handed me one 
in the leg.” 

Almost before the words were out of 
his mouth another pellet came winging 
out of the blackness and nipped the arm 
of a sergeant. There was no longer any 
doubt as to what was happening. Some- 
where, in the darkness behind us, a 
“sniper” was concealed. 

The 18th Battalion had not been long 
at the front and we were a little disturbed 
at this form of attack. The sniper had 
probably directed his aim by the sound 
of our tramping. Certainly he could not 
have seen us. For our part we had about 
one chance in twenty of locating him, as 
things stood. He might be anywhere 
around us and there was plenty of cover. 
But, oddly enough, we managed to get 
the beggar, after all. One of our fellows 
chanced to catch a slight flash far off to 
the east of the road just as a bullet sang 
past his ear. The word was passed along 
the line and we began a cautious ad 
vance on the spot from all directions. As 
we drew closer the outline of a small shed 
become discernible in the darkness. Sure 
that we had our man cornered, we rushed 
the shed from three sides. 

He had hardly a chance to emit a squeak 
before we had him out, rifle and all. He 
was caught red-handed, a venomous little 
spy who spat shrill curses at us as we 
lined him up against the side of the shed. 


T= incident, 
which occur 

red early in Sep 
tember, 1915, il- ‘ 
lustrates the 
gravity of the 
danger from 
snipers. It was 

then not uncom 

mon for spies to 

find posts far be- 

hind our lines and 

pick us off as we 
marched to and 
from the trenches. 

There is less of 

this sort of thing 

now, for the spy 
crop has. been 
pretty well harvested. But on the other 
hand the system of sniping has been de- 
veloped into a regular science, adding 
very greatly to the hazards of war. The 
sniper has become just as necessary a 
part of the army organization as the 
sapper or the stretcher-bearer. 
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The sniper has many duties, but the 
first and all-important one is to prevent 
the enemy from making observations. In 
queer, unusual places, behind or in front 
of the line, the sniper lies patiently in 
wait, rifle leveled and ready. If anything 
shows above the line of the enemy trench 
he puts a bullet through it. Ifa periscope 
is shoved over the sand bags—whut! The 
sniper can hit almost anything within 
sighting distance. 

It has become a post of honor and dis- 
tinction. Only the best marksmen are 
used for this service. It requires, in addi- 
tion, a very cool nerve and unusual 
powers of endurance. The reason for this 
will perhaps be apparent later on. 

There is little to choose between the 
two armies in regard to the thoroughness 






N. Siddle. 


‘a 
he is no match for the 
Canadian or th 


British Tommy 


‘“NIPERS art 
UY recruited from 
the best marks 
men in a con 
pany. The 18&t! 
had trained at 
Folkestone wher 
of course, we had 
regular practice 
at the targets. 1 
had always been a 
good shot and 
succeeded during 
the course of 
training in hang 
ing up some 
pretty fair re- 
cords. I wasn’t surprised, therefore, 
when Sergt.-Major Walker called me 
over the first day we got up near the 
line. 

“Siddle, you’ve been picked for the 
snipers,” he said. 

We had arrived the night before and 
were camped about three miles back of 
the front line. It was expected that we 
would go up any time and the roar of the 
guns had worked us up to a fine pitch of 
excitement. After so many months 
training camps the prospect of active se1 
vice was alluring. I imagine that ever) 
man jack in the battalion was itching fo: 
a sight of the trenches. Certainly I wa 


delighted to hear that I had been 


as a sniper. It promised extra chance 
“That’s all right,” I said. “Who's t 
be with me?” 

“Crookshanks,” replied the S.-M 
That bit of news made me « plete 
satisfied with my appointment Adan 
Crookshanks was from my own home 
town of Fordwich, Ontari He was a 
fine fellow, big and husky, and good 
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natured and as straight as the day is long. 
We had enlisted together and had been 
the closest of chums all through training, 
s0 naturally I was delighted when I learn- 
ed that we were picked for the same ser- 
vice. 


We worked together as a sniper team 
for over a year. When men lie 
side sometimes for hours at a 
stretch, when they got out on No Man’s 
Land together day after day, they come to 
understand and know each 
well. I that a 
than Adam Crookshanks never donned the 


side D\ 


sixteen 





other pretty 


Want to say better mar 
it 
khaki. 

So, right at the start, I became a sniper 
Most of the men who serve in this capa- 
city work into it after ] 
spells in the trenches. They are needed 
to fill in, for casualities are pretty heavy. 
I have heard it said that the Germans 
send their men out sniping as a punish- 
ment for insubordination. I doubt this, 
however. A sniper needs a long course 
of training to become of much use. 


Y NIPERS always hunt in pairs and 
J there are four attached to each com- 
pany, which means there are sixteen to 
a battalion. They share a mess at bat- 
talion headquarters with the patrol men, 
eight in number. The patrol, to my way 
of thinking, have the most dangerous and 
least desirable part of all. Like the owls, 
they only come out at night and their work 
is to keep the enemy frqm bringing any- 
thing off under cover of darkness. They 
go out on No Man’s Land and crawl up 
and down the line. When a stay shell 
bursts they lie perfectly still; a move 
would bring a shower of bullets. Dead 
bodies in all stages of decomposition strew 
the path. It is generally raining so they 
crawl through water more than half the 
time. Work for real men, this. 

Snipers work on their own. They have 
letters of marque. They can go any- 
where they like and do pretty much what 
they like. Provided, of course, that they 
deliver. It is up to them to put the fear 
into the stretch of enemy trenches facing 
their battalion. 

Each night the snipers go back to bat- 
talion headquarters and get a hot meal 
there. They need it. Before daybreak 
they sally out, always in pairs, to the post 
they have elected to occupy for the day. 
They carry rifles with special sights, steel 
plates, gas masks, steel helmets, fifty 
rounds of ammunition, and a day’s iron 
rations consisting of two biscuits and a 
tin of bully beef. They do not take their 
bayonets. The gas masks are very neces- 
sary, for gas hugs the ground and pene- 
trates any shelter. 

The post occupied is generally behind 
the front line trenches and elevated so 
that it commands a view of the enemy 
line. Some- 
times refuge 
is found in a 
ruined build- 
ing or in a 
tree, but this 
is not often 
the case. 
Hardly one 
brick is left 
standing on 
another 


more or ie€ss iong 


where the 
guns have 
been at work 
and such 


seared 
stumps of 
trees as 
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might still stand would be too shining a 
mark for the enemy guns. 


HE first day that I sallied out it was 
raining with a depressing steadiness 
{ found a post behind a ridge, a little 
above the front line trenches. The Ger- 
man line was three hundred yards beyond 
and Fritz was in a canny mood that day. 
I watched eagerly and got one or two 
chances but don’t believe that I hit any- 
thing. In the meantime, the rain con- 
tinued to come down and as I was lying 
full length in a hollowed out space, it was 
not long before I was literally immersed 
in it. The cold water crept up over my 
legs and finally reached to my arm pits. 
My teeth chattered, my body became 
numb, my elbows sank down into the mud 
until I could hardly move them. I could 
barely lift my rifle, let alone make a clean 
shot with it. 
Crookshanks was lying about ten feet 
off and in quite as desperate a plight as I 


was. He Was 


mud from 
head to foot 
and, when 


ever the guns 
let up, I could 
hear his teeth 


rattle. 
can’ 2 

stand this!” 

I said, final- 


ly. “I’m go- 
ing to get a 
dry place or 
I'll be frozen 
stiff.” 

So we moved 
along the 
ridge, looking 





for dry spots 


There weren’t any. It 
just mud and water and mostly 
pretty well exposed to view. Finally we 
went back to our first posts and settled 
down into the water We had 
twelve hours of this 

The sniper worked under difficulties in 
those days. He had no special equipment 
He built up such shelter as he could with 
old boxes, sand bags and such. Gradually, 
however, i methods were 
evolved and some hints also were picked 
up from the Germans. Special 
plates were made and supplied to us 
Each night we would take our plates out 
to the spot we had picked for next day’s 
post and would proceed to bank them up 
with earth in front. This plate is about 
two feet wide and a foot and a half high 
and quarter of an inch thick with a round 
hole in the centre big enough for sighting 
and firing through. The earth in front 
is arranged so as to cover the plate but 
leave the “peep-hole” open A flap of 
canvas is. attached to the top and sides 
of the plate. It is big enough to cover 
a man crouching behind the plate. Then 
the canvas is covered with earth. 

Before daybreak we would return to 
this post and crawl under our canvases 
If the “carhouflaging” had been well done 
we could hardly be detected at a distance 
of a few yards 

Snipers were doing this all along the 
Western front. When daylight spread 
over the trenches, the men in both lines 
knew that somewhere facing them were 
a number of these cleverly contrived snip- 
ing posts and that keen eyes were sweep 
ing the line of the parapets. A hand ex- 
posed, a hasty movement, would bring a 
bullet. 

Adam 


was 


again. 


more scientific 


’ 
steel 


Crookshanks and I worked by 
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turns 


as, I suppose, all teams do. We 
would have our plates set right to- 
gether whenever possible. One of us 
would watch with a telescope while the 
other lay ready to take a pot shot 
at anything that offered. Then we 
would reverse the order. We kept this up 
all day and there would hardly be a mo- 
ment that a telescope would not be trained 
on the enemy line. Sometimes we would 
not get more than half a dozen shots be- 
tween us all day. Needless to state we 
never blazed away promiscuously. The 
danger of being seen was too great. And 
at that most of the shots we got would be 
at periscopes. Fritz has so wholesome a 
respect for the “Englander” sniper that 
he does most of his observing through 
these handy devices. 

Sometimes we would while away the 
hours at our posts by reading, but this 
wasn’t always possible. We had to keep 
too sharp a watch. We knew, of course, 
that the other fellows were trying to find 
us out and that any moment a trench mor 
tar might poke its muzzle up over the way 
and send a “rum jar” in our direction 
They are wicked instruments, those trench 













mortars, and a shot placed anywhere 
close to our post would have spelled a 
speedy and complete finish for us. 

Once located we were tied to our post 


for as long as the daylight lasted. In the 
first place, it was a matter of duty and, 
in the second, it would be courting death 
to move. A sniper works in the open. In 
order to get a clear view of the enemy 
trenches he must necessarily be exposed 
himself. To leave the post would mean a 
full view. Only when we be- 


retreat 


in 








MACLEAN’S 


To A small 


left: 


came certain that Fritz had spotted us 
would we take a chance on moving. 
Sometimes we took up our station on 
No Man’s Land. This, of course, was 
possible only when the trenches were quite 
a distance apart. We would go out dur- 
ng the night, pick our spot and plant our 
equipment Before daybreak we would 
navigate a tunnel leading out through the 

















sandbags and crawl to our post. Once 
there we were anchored for the day. Re 
treat was out of the question in so ex 


posed a position. 


months of service were 
in the Ypres region and we 
went through the battle of St. Eloi. Noth 
ing that occurred afterward, not even the 
Somme, could compare for sheer horror 


with Eloi. We hadn’t the artillery 


( UR first six 


spent 


ot. 


then that we have now and the pounding 
the Germans gave us was terrific. We 
faced it in shallow trenches and just 
hung on, flesh and blood against gun 
powder and _ ste Crookshanks and I 
saw it through and we got back something 
of what our fellows were getting up in 
the front line I accounted for fifteen 
Germans in three weeks. Most of them 


were picked off during the charges and 
countercharges that marked the struggle 
for this of the salient. 


y\loodyv cornell 


Shortly afterwards we were moved 
along the line and figured in another 
period of delirious struggle. The Ger 


mans launched a sudden attack, in over 
whelming numbers, on the section of the 
line we held. We were in rest billets afte 
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a hard spell in the trenches when the word 
came that the Boche had broken our line 


It wa 


’ | L 
S two oclocK 


in 


the 


morning 


ordinarily we would have cursed our luc 
at being thus cheated of our turn to rest 
But I guess we realized that the situation 


was pretty black. 


and 


} 
K 


We got into our equip 


ment in ominous silence and fell into line 
in record time. 


Then began a battle th 


at lasted cont 


uously for 36 days and we fought it 
through without rest or moment of re 
spite. For 36 days not a man in our 
battalion got a chance to take off his 
clothes We snatched odd moments of 
sleep during brief lulls in the fighting 
and ate whenever food could be brought 
up to us. The Germans never left u 
alone for a full hour. It was just one 
attack after another, and through it al 
the guns rained shells on us 

Nevertheless we managed to hold them 


and finally beat them back to the positions 


they 
Then 


held 


when 
reliefs came and 


the 


off ! 


Wwe 


went 


started 
back to 
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natured and as straight as the day is long. 
We had enlisted together and had been 
the closest of chums all through training, 
so naturally I was delighted when I learn- 
ed that we were picked for the same ser- 
vice. 

We worked together as a sniper team 
for over a year. When men lie side by 
side sometimes for sixteen hours at a 
stretch, when they got out on No Man’s 
Land together day after day, they come to 
understand and know each other pretty 
well. I want to say that a better man 
than Adam Crookshanks never donned the 
khaki. 

So, right at the start, I became a sniper. 
Most of the men who serve in this capa- 
city work into it after more or less long 
spells in the trenches. They are needed 
to fill in, for casualities are pretty heavy. 
I have heard it said that the Germans 
send their men out sniping as a punish- 
ment for insubordination. I doubt this, 
however. A sniper needs a long course 
of training to become of much use. 


NIPERS always hunt in pairs and 

there are four attached to each com- 
pany, which means there are sixteen to 
a battalion. They share a mess at bat- 
talion headquarters with the patrol men, 
eight in number. The patrol, to my way 
of thinking, have the most dangerous and 
least desirable part of all. Like the owls, 
they only come out at night and their work 
is to keep the enemy from bringing any- 
thing off under cover of darkness. They 
go out on No Man’s Land and crawl up 
and down the line. When a star shell 
bursts they lie perfectly still; a move 
would bring a shower of bullets. Dead 
bodies in all stages of decomposition strew 
the path. It is generally raining so they 
crawl through water more than half the 
time. Work for real men, this. 

Snipers work on their own. They have 
letters of marque. They can go any- 
where they like and do pretty much what 
they like. Provided, of course, that they 
deliver. It is up to them to put the fear 
into the stretch of enemy trenches facing 
their battalion. 

Each night the snipers go back to bat- 
talion headquarters and get a hot meal 
there. They need it. Before daybreak 
they sally out, always in pairs, to the post 
they have elected to occupy for the day. 
They carry rifles with special sights, steel 
plates, gas masks, steel helmets, fifty 
rounds of ammunition, and a day’s iron 
rations consisting of two biscuits and a 
tin of bully beef. They do not take their 
bayonets. The gas masks are very neces- 
sary, for gas hugs the ground and pene- 
trates any shelter. 

The post occupied is generally behind 
the front line trenches and elevated so 
that it commands a view of the enemy 
line. Some- 
times refuge 
is found in a 
ruined build- 
ing or in a 
tree, but this 


is not often 
the case. 
Hardly one 


brick is left 
standing on 
another 
where the 
guns have 
been at work 
and such 
seared 
stumps of 
trees as 
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might still stand would be too shining a 
mark for the enemy guns. 


HE first day that I sallied out it was 
raining with a depressing steadiness. 
{ found a post behind a ridge, a little 
above the front line trenches. The Ger- 
man line was three hundred yards beyond 
and Fritz was in a canny mood that day. 
I watched eagerly and got one or two 
chances but don't believe that I hit any 
thing. In the meantime, the rain con 
tinued to come down and as I was lying 
full length in a hollowed out space, it was 
not long before I was literally immersed 
in it. The cold water crept up over my 
legs and finally reached to my arm pits 
My teeth chattered, my body became 
numb, my elbows sank down into the mud 
until I could hardly move them. I could 
barely lift my rifle, let alone make a clean 
shot with it. 
Crookshanks was lying about ten feet 
off and in quite as desperate a plight as I 





was. He was 
mud from 
head to foot 
and, wher 
evel the ins 
let ip, I could 
hear his teeth 
rattle 
Ca n t 
~ nd tl 
I i d, ii? 
ly. “Tm go 
ng to et 
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, ~ I 1] be froze 
’ stiff.”’ 
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ridge, looking 
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for dry spots. There weren't any. It 
was just mud and water and mostly 
pretty well exposed to view. Finally we 


ttled 


had 


back to our first 
into the water 
hours of this 
The sniper worked under difficulties in 
those days. He had no special equipment 
He built up such shelter as he could with 
old boxes, sand bags and sucht Gradua y, 
methods 
hints also were picke 
Germans. Special stee 
and supplied to us 
ich night we would take our plates out 
to the spot we had picked for next day’s 
post and would proceed to bank them up 


went 
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tweive 


posts and sé 
again We 


however, more. scientific were 


evolved and some 


up from the 


re made 
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with earth in front. This plate is about 
two feet wide and a foot and a half high 
and quarter of an inch thick with a round 


hole in the centre big enough for sighting 


1 firing through. The earth in f1 

arranged so as to cover the plate but 
leave the “peep-hole” open. A flap of 

1vas is attached to the top and sides 
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turns as, I suppose, all teams do. We 
would have our plates set right to 
gether whenever possible. One of us 
would watch with a telescope while the 
other lay ready to take a _ pot shot 
at anything that offered. Then we 
would reverse the order. We kept this up 
all day and there would hardly be a mo- 
ment that a telescope would not be trained 
on the enemy line. Sometimes we would 
not get more than half a dozen shots be- 
tween us all day. Needless to state we 
never blazed away promiscuously. The 
danger of being seen was too great. And 
at that most of the shots we got would be 
at periscopes. Fritz has so wholesome a 
respect for the “Englinder” sniper that 
he does most of his observing through 
these handy devices. 

Sometimes we would while away the 
hours at our posts by reading, but this 
wasn’t always possible. We had to keep 
too sharp a watch. We knew, of course, 
that the other fellows were trying to find 
us out and that any moment a trench mor 
tar might poke its muzzle up over the way 
and send a “rum jar” in our direction. 
They are wicked instruments, those trench 
mortars, and a shot placed anywhere 
close to our post would have spelled a 
speedy and complete finish for us. 

Once located we were tied to our post 
for as long as the daylight lasted. In the 
first place, it was a matter of duty and, 





A 
in the second, it would be courting death 
to move. A sniper works in the open.: In 
order to get a clear view of the enemy 
trenches he must necessarily be exposed 
himself. To leave the post would mean a 
retreat in full view. 


Only when we be- 
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trenching 


spoon carried by British troops. 


came certain that Fritz had spotted us 
would we take a chance on moving. 
Sometimes we took up our station on 
No Man’s Land. This, of course, was 
‘ : 
possible only when the trenches were quite 


a distance apart. We would go out dur- 


ing the night, pick our spot and plant our 
equipment. Before daybreak we would 
navigate a tunnel leading out through the 
sandbags and crawl to our post. Once 
there we were anchored for the day. Re 
treat was out of the question in so ex- 


posed a position. 


? first six months of service were 
spent in the Ypres region and we 
went through the battle of St. Eloi. Noth 
ing that occurred afterward, not even the 
Somme, could compare for sheer horror 
with St. Eloi. We hadn’t the artillery 
then that we have now and the pounding 
the Germans gave us was terrific We 
faced it in shallow trenches and just 
hung on, flesh and blood against gun- 
powder and steel Crookshanks and I 
saw it through and we got back something 
of what our fellows were getting up in 
the front line. I accounted for fifteen 
Germans in three weeks. Most of them 
were picked off during the charges and 
countercharges that marked the struggle 
for this bloody corner of the salient. 
Shortly afterwards we were moved 
along the line and figured in another 
period of delirious struggle. The Ger 
mans launched a sudden attack, in over 
whelming numbers, on the section of the 
line we held. We were in rest billets after 


Re olve? ath ad 
wooden holds 
car? i¢ d by Ge ? 
man officer 
who was killed 
at the Somme. 
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spell in the trenches when the word 


| 

came that the Boche had broken our line 
It was two o'clock in the morning and 
ordinarily we would have cursed our luck 
at being thus cheated of our turn to rest 
But I guess we realized that the situation 
was pretty black. We got into our equip- 
ment in ominous silence and fell into line 
in record time. 

Then began a battle that lasted conti 
uously for 36 days and we fought it 
through without rest or moment of re 
spite. For 36 days not a man in ou 
battalion got a chance to take off his 
clothes We snatched odd moments of 
sleep during brief lulls in the fighting 
and ate whenever food could be brought 
up to us. The Germans never left us 
alone for a full hour. It was just one 
attack after another, and through it all 
the guns rained shells on us. 

Nevertheless we managed to hold them 
and finally beat them back to the 
they held when the offensive started 
Then reliefs came and we went back to 


a har 


positions 














rest billets again, such as were left of us. 
Most of our fellows were worn to the 
bone—lousy scarecrows, covered with the 
filth of weeks, their uniforms in tatters 
and caked with blood. 


"T’ HEN we were moved down to the 

Somme. The business of sniping took 
on many new phases there. No longer did 
we stop at one post for a whole day, 
watching an immovable enemy line. We 
became flying wings on a line that moved 
ever forward, getting its “yards” every 
ime. The great offensive was in full 
swing when we arrived and the first big 
attack in which we figured saw the 
initial appearance of the “tanks.” 

Hints of what was coming had gone 
the rounds, of course. Some who had seen 
the “tanks” lumbering up brought exag- 
gerated reports of them. The whole line 
was agog with the news. The surprise of 
the first gas attack at St. Julien was 
going to be repaid with compound in- 
terest and we hugged ourselves with de- 
light. 

Of course, this new form of attack 
meant a lot to the snipers. It was pretty 
generally expected that Fritz would have 
an attack of the nerves when he saw an 
armored train coming against him and 
we smipers were to be ready to deal with 
any bolt from the trenches that might 
develop. We were out and safely en- 
sconced on No Man’s Land long before 
daylight. 

It was just at daybreak that the first 


tank crossed our trenches. It went over 


with a grunting and a rattle of machinery 
that could be heard for half a mile around. 
The opposite trenches came to life with a 
start and roar of musketry spread along 
the front. 

Pea-shooters would have been just as 
effective. 


The monster went through the 
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rom spire and tower, 
The chimes like birds take flight, They 
Where that dim golden boat. the moon. \ oust 
Drifts slowly down the night That back t 
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barbed wire entanglements I:ke so much 
paper and then creaked and rattled on Its 
fisy 


way over No Man’s Land, 
from every corner. I guess the Germans 
thought that some engine from hell 1 
been conjured up against them. 
grey of early dawn it was. a: fearsome 


looking thing; and it was just as deadly 








as it looked. It straddied the Ger 
trench and machine gun fire was directed 
up and down it, a flail of death fro 
which no one could escape. But many of 
the Germans waited fo1 t} 
They had bolted. They dropped thei 
rifles and scrambled out of the trenche 
bleating like sheep. They ran toward us 
with their : s up, and yelling “kamen 
ade.” We took ove} 2 OOD prisoners that 
morning and advat 1 1.200 yards 


ROM that time on it was a st 
vance. We snipers were kept busy as 
é 


never before an 





heavy. Each advance carried 
vond trenches and the only shelter 


could find was in shell craters and “funk 


holes” and we never had much time to 
dig in It rained steadily and the shell 
} ] } + + 

holes were nothing but | s of wate 
Many a time we lay all day in mud and 


water with only our heads and shoulders 


ciear. 


Both Adam and I had ny Ose 
snaves, Dut tne west squeak of a 
came one day w so ‘ char 





we discerned the stump of a will 
that had withstood tl i 


if 


was about seven feet high and hollowed 


out at the top. It was in the evening that 
we discovered this ideal nest and we 
agreed at once that ould 
make the tree our we 
placed a couple of s: to} 





criss-crossing them to make a peephole 


and next morning were back there bright 





and early. 1 took the first watch and 
lambered up into the stump. Crook 


shanks sat on the ground behind it 
Careless of the fact that the stump 








a grand mark for the gunn I 
looked around and saw a group about five 
hundred vards behind the Germa es 
I took a pot at them and they scurried 
mre ntiv to cover | 
up one party,” I chuch fo. 
( fit of my partner who, of irse. 
had to s tight and couldn't see any 
And almost immediately it seemed there om 
was a roar and a cloud of flying not 
venty-five yards in front of us he 
smoke had hardly cleared awa her 
nother came over and landed a 
sa listance the other si There was 
no mistaking What tr porter | The =a 
Boches d our range I scramblk it of 
the tr ind the two of us broke for ‘ 
We 1 bare gone twenty yari ' 
third s inded squarely on th 1 
na obiewW nto n ] ons ¢ f pieces 
The next i was n ty s I we 
il j t shell I 2 ignt , 
ne pie ~ 1lVé ’ 
N the f ting at the Son pi i 
[ would go “over the toy wit e re 
whe € harge vas rdere u 
wou t he¢ + aint } } of 
the fight ea, taking post the te 
he part of the Ger ns. It was lor 
that we held the ! vund for more 
r few d ind this nt ve 
vere ¢ ipyil s l A les without 
pr mmunica tions and that the da 1 
re +, 1! tey itta ks wr er ere ~ 
So the snipers f id a harder t é t t 
i n € t 
Neit Crookshanks nor I 
ved on page 9 
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sritish East Africa, 
May 4th, 19 
EAR Lady of Another World, 


How distant you and England 
seem from here! Not the sort of 

distance which can be lessened by train 
or boat, by longing or desire, but the 
awful, hopeless distance of spirit from 
mortal; the gnawing, isolated sort of 
distance which is unbridgeable. I am 
so lonely for you that I ache, and I truly 
feel as though you were of another world, 
one I could never reach. I will never s¢ 
you or touch you again. 

Perhaps if you try to understand what 
this means to me, you will forgive the 
breaking of my pledge to you—I mean in 
writing you this letter. I knew when | 
made it, it would be impossible to keep 
it. What harm can it do you if I write, if 
I remind you of a poor devil who loves 
you? Do you begrudge me even a mo 
ment of your thoughts? 

| have told Hanson that I’m writing. 


The Man Who 
Wasn't 


A Short 


I s mply ment 1ed 
the fact and vot out 


oT nis tent I don’t 
KNOW whether he 
wrill fool tea 

Willi Teel Justihned in 
breaking his word 


too or ! 


not. Prob 


Beve rile \ 


avdlyv not 


never seems to want anything with suffi 
cient ardor to make a sacrifice for it. He 
believes not in going after something 
which seems impossible of attainment, 
but in ceasing to want it. Devilish cold 
philosophy, I call that! Anyway, I don’t 
care what he does or does not. You had 
no right to impose this thing upon us, to 
leprive us of a little rift of joy in the 
drabness of the long months we are to put 
in out here 

The more I think of the whole thing 
the more I want to laugh—sardonically, 
I admit, and in the way which has so 
often offended you, dear Lady of a Gentle 
Spirit. But it does sound so much like 
the sort of story some ass might write 
for a bally magazine—Hanson and I, 
friends from infancy, chums at school 
and all that sort of rot, falling in love 
with the same girl who—bless her heart 

‘an’t make up her mind which one of 
us she will choose. Dash it all, Made- 
leine, dear, I never have been quite able 
to convince myself that you don’t know 


ict 


t 
vou In mv arms as my very own Yes, 


War Novelette, Complete 
in this Issue 


By Madge Macbeth 


hy | Weestor Tavk 


vhich one of us is the luck hegyat It 
s too utterly unlike you to be so inde 

ive Whether your reason is one of 
cruelty (of the ultra-feminine type) o1 
superlative vanity or misapplied tender 
heartedness I don’t know. But you must 
know. Every one does. Candida knew 
And after all, you will have to make a 
cnoice some day I can’t see for the 


life of me how you will find it any easie1 
now that we are both out of the way 
Indeed, you are most likely to forget 
many of our virtues, 
That is not fair, for it gives Bev. a big 
advantage. Don’t you remember what a 
handy chap Iam? It is of me you always 
asked little things, dear girl; don’t forget 
that when weighing us in the balance of 
your wavering affections. And why must 
we not write you? Are you so doubtful 
of your heart’s judgment as to fear being 
swayed by an inanimate bit of paper? By 
the gods, Madeleine, I hope you will be, 
for I am going to write you many, many 
letters. 

Now, of course, the obvious thing for 
you to do, the obvious end to this little 
triangular farce. is for you to “up and 
marry” neither of us, but some fat-headed 
Johnny who has a soft berth on the Head 
quarters Staff. By Jove, girl, the bare 
hint of such a thing makes a crazed being 
of me. If I thought it for a moment, 
seriously, I would negotiate a dishonor 
able discharge and start home to-morrow. 
But you wouldn’t. That was not in your 
mind when you sent us off to this rotten 
place where one or both of us may be 
snuffed out by a Hun. I can realize that 
your problem will be solved if such hap 
what 


especialiy mine 


pens, but if we both come home 
then? 

It seems so strange that my overpower 
ing love for you has not begotten love i 
return. Even granting for the sake of 
argument that I am worthless, consider 
the great, noble women who have thrown 
away their lives on mere worms of men 
Why should this miracle not happen to 
me? I ask myself the question a million 
times a day. I am insanely jealous of 
every beastly Tommy with a “girl.” I 
am jealous of the men of history and fi 
tion who have known the joy of being 
loved. Any old penny-a-liner can throw 
me into a perfect fever as I read of the 
hero’s success in winning the woman he 
wants. Why can’t I’ 

I give you my a 


There is no sacrifice too great to daur 


me if winning you were the goal. There 
is no crime so low that it would not be 
1 ake 


glorified, if by committing it, I could 
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yes, I know this makes you shudder, but 
I tell it to you deliberately to show how 
I, who have always prided myself upon 
the stainlessness of my honor, would soil 
even that for you. 

As I watch the changing expressions 
of your face—ever so vividly before me 
I can see the appearance of a small fine 
line between your eyebrows. How fam- 
iliar and adorable is that little frown! 
Trite to say sweeter to me than another 
woman’s smile. Are you really angry, 
so angry that you will burn my next 
letter unopened? 

Very well, then let us speak of incon- 
sequential things. The trip out was un- 
eventful—and deadly monotonous. Ships 
and trains filled with soldiers who might 
have been divided into two classes—those 
who sneaked off at frequent intervals to 
write letters, and who wore a look behind 
their eyes such as I probably wear at this 
moment; and those who expressed their 
patriotism with discordant hilarity, those 
who were frankly impatient to fight, to 
taste the sting of a Hun bullet, those 
asses whose faith in their invulnerability 
is supreme and who count on military dis- 
tinctions and parades when they are on 
leave at home. 

I was beastly ill—and not ashamed of 
it. Misery, stark misery, more than a 
rolling sea, was the cause. Hanson con- 
stituted himself my nurse and hardly left 
me during the voyage. I used to think I 
would throttle him if I had to look at him 
much longer. But he was impervious to 
hints. He rather likes caring for incap- 
ables, I think; likes being in demand, is 
in his element when a dozen people shout 
for him at the same time. Takes his pro- 
fession with comic seriousness. Some- 
thing of a poseur, is old Beverley, don’t 
you think? However, all physicians have 
to be—eh, what? Part of their trade— 
posing, just like the mantle of mystery 
they will put on when writing their pre- 
scriptions in Latin. Might just as well 
sing a song, like the Medicine Men. 

Madeleine, for God’s sake tell me, and 
end this horrible farce. It’s no use, dear 
girl, I can’t bear it—I’ll go under sure as 
there is a heaven. And I don’t want to 
rave or drop into melodrama. I’m just 
telling you. Is it Hanson? Does his rug- 
gedness, his hardness, his unfathomable- 
ness appeal to you? Do you like strength 
—his sort of cruel strength which would 
bend you or me or any one else to the way 
he has outlined for us; the sort which un- 
equivocally decrees this or that course of 
action? 

Or does not, rather, the instinct which 
we are taught to believe is God’s gift to 
every woman and which we call the “ma- 
ternal” impel you to lean toward me— 
weak, pliable, clinging to your strength? 
Don’t you want to save me, to make me, 
perhaps. Look here, a thought has just 
struck me. If you sent me out here to 
make me, your judgment for once was at 
fault, dear girl. This life will ruin me 
unless I have something to look forward 
to. I can’t do anything without you, 
Madeleine — here, or anywhere. | Can’t 
you understand that? 

After all, I don’t believe it is Beverley. 
It is I! You were afraid to tell him. I 
know. I, too, used to be afraid to tell 
him disagreeable things, things which 
hurt him. I remember once, long ago, 
having to tell him that his dog had been 
killed. Before I began, I was glad the 
brute was dead, for it had always seemed 
just about to go for me, without the least 
reason in the world. But the first sen- 
tence choked me, and I never quite re- 
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covered myself. Finally, after behaving 
messy 


like an ass, I just blurted out the 
facts and sat t I expected 


dumb, waiting. 





a cry, a curse, some sort of expression of 
grief. But Bev. sat as stil a statue 
looking at me as though a ma had beer 
drawn over his face. It made me feel 
sick, and as though I were inflicting tor 


ture upon a person who couldnt cry or 
beg for mercy. You know, I am 
sensitive. Unnecessarily so. 


However, he soon got over 


; } . - ? h OT) 
like that. He never so much as men 
tioned the beastly pup again. I never 


gave him a chance; my whole eff 
concentrated upon cheering him and mak 
ing him forget. I can make him do al- 
nost anything. Please 
consideration. 

Some one is shouting that a mail is 
going out. Send me just a tiny word of 
cheer and forgiveness. I will tell you 
about our hospital and the country next 
time. 


give this your 


Yours for ever and ever, 
HUGH 


B.E.A., May 4th, 191 
ERE begins the first entry in the 
only diary I have ever kept. How 
I escaped the diary fever when it ran 
through school, how I stifled the desire 
for the outpouring of my inmost thoughts 
and soul’s longings in those days, I have 
forgotten. Perhaps my own need was 
lessened because Haugh always allowed 
me to read what he had written. I be- 
lieve there were times when I assisted 
him to edit his diary—that it might look 
better in print when some fatal accident 
had befallen him. I.seem to remember, 
too, that these anticipated accidents or 
life-sapping usually followed 
punishment, or when his father denied 
something coveted. I seem to remember, 
too, that the boys were rather miffed 
when I did not ask to peep behind the 
veil of their public life so to speak. It 
was no less an honor to be 
to be shown. 
I feel now, and probably felt then, that 
a diary should be, save for the purposes 
of fiction, either a mere chronicle of hap 
penings and no more private than one’s 
tobacco tin—a First Aid to Memory, in 
other words; or it should be an outlet for 
the unreserved expression of the mind’s 
ravings, and absolutely sacred to other 
people. A sort of mirror of the soul, 
which would be destroyed without ques 
tion when the soul made its long flight. 
It should be cremated with the body. 
As it is impossible, owing to the thor- 
oughness of the German spy system, to 
chronicle positions, dates or events with 
anything approaching accuracy; as I 
may not even locate myself on the East 
African map, with any degree of definite 
ness, my diary, obviously, will not belong 
to the First Aid to Memory class. And as 
I don’t allow my mind to rave, or, if I 


diseases 


asked than 


did, should be hesitant about setting forth 
those ravings on paper, it obvious'y wil 
not belong to the latter class. Perhay 


i? 
at tf 
nardl De 


view of these things, it can h 
called a diary at all. Whatever its name, 


however, I intend to wr 


relief of it, and, having read thus far, I 
trust that no further curiosity will assail 
the person into whose hands thes page 
may possibly fall, should a sniper hay 
to single me out for his prey. 

Poor old Hugh has just been in my tent 


to say that he can’t keep his 


; pledge to 
Madeleine—that he 


IS going to write her. 


He’s a square chap, is Hugh. He wouldn't 


ke advantage of a fellow He 





thinks that I will feel justified reak- 
ne mv word, too. Wish I d but I 
n't. He was pretty bad on t way 
it—not so much sea-sickness soul- 
kness. He was delirious half t time, 
and calling for M. I felt a little shaky 
myself when we landed. It was wful 
wrench leaving her there on the and 
slimv dock, watching the wideni: space 
betwe n the boat and everything that 
ikes life worth while It wa hoky 
working looking at what soon bi me ‘a 
speck to the actual, phys cal v but 
which grew proportionately to 1 the 
whno.e norizon of existence, and I an not 
vouchsafed the relief of babbling iche 
in delirium. I go on and on gr vy, it is 
true, but in a state of devastating sanity, 
a sanity that knows no relaxation, even 

: eep 
I realize, even without reading that 
fantastic it sounds. 


st bit over, how 
Didn’t mean it that way—only meant 
that where other chaps have a nic¢ 
once it i while to cheer them, | lon’t If 
my dreams are clear at all, they are al- 
ways echoes of my waking. Wel any 
way, I felt shaky when we landed, having 
lost a lot of sleep being with ig] 
now I feel right as a trivet I've got 
my second wind 
We arrived at our destination last 
night, after twenty-four hours travelling 
in a goods wagon. There were so many 
of us, no one could be comfortable. You 
were either lying on some one’s legs, or 


n the pit of some one’s empty tummy— 
one was doing thus to vou. I 
Hugh as comfortable as I could, 
and doubled my stalwart length into 
about as much space as a certain little 
lady of my acquaintance requires. What, 
ho! for the lubricating oil when we tried 


+ 


or some 


ma le 


oO alignt my j ints! 

In spite of discomfort. however, the 
journey was not uninteresting, taking us 
through the wildest sort of country and 
show ing us every variety »f b yp yvame 
from Especially 
mosquitoes We did not actually see a 
| we heard his mighty roar when 
we stopped at a vertain station on our 
way up. His bass notes mingled quite 
harmoniously with the shrill treble of 
the mosquito. 

We are living hizh, just here, I might 
say; 3,640 feet 
plateau is surrounded by mountains, and 
in the distance, though appearing quite 
near, is the highest peak in South Africa. 
This grand old fellow rears his head right 
proudly above the others, and his snow- 
capped brow is a great relief to the eye, 
sore from looking at a hideous expanse of 
red clay. Although we are high we are 
roasting; for we have no shade. All the 
bush near about has been cleared as a 
protection against snakes and beasts of 
an antagonistic temperament. The bush 


ions to nosquitoes 


on, but 


above sea leve Our 


itself is wonderful I can’t possibly de- 
scribe the beauty of the birds and flowers; 
and the whole place smells like Eng- 
1 conservatory just after it has been 
watered The natives lend a suggestion 
f inharmo Vv to the exotic perfu ( and 
hat expresses it mildly and delicatel; 
it they are fine looking chap good 
red and hard working I have a 
Swal ervant called Ali. He can speak 
re English than I ean Swah Our 
tions, therefore, are brief ind 
to t nt. Strangely enough, even in 
tne I hours, he seems to have taken 


+ lic] 


a violent dislike to Hugh. Queer, too, 
for most people like old McKinnor 
Our hospital isn’t much. About ten 











ion of the sound I found my faith- 
Ot WAS about la hury his henife 


? 
not into fhe 


of a German snipe: hut into Hugh olin wan 
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olitics 


Luthop 


O avoid all error as to the point of 

view, let me say in commencing that 

I am a Liberal-Conservative, or, if 
you will, a Conservative-Liberal with a 
strong dash of sympathy with the socialist 
idea, a friend of labor, and a believer in 
progressive radicalism. I do not desire 
office but would take a seat in the Senate 
at five minutes’ notice. 

I believe there are ever so many people 
of exactly this way of thinking. 

Let me say further that in writing of 
“nolitics” I am only dealing with the 
lights and shadows that flicker over the 
surface, and am not trying to discuss, still 
less to decry, the deep and vital issues 
that lie below. 

Yet I will say that, vital though the 
issues may be below the surface, there is 
more clap-trap, insincerity, and humbug 
on the surface of politics than over any 
equal area on the face of any institution 

Che candidate, as such, is a humbug 
The voters, as voters—-not as fathers, 
brothers or sons are humbugs. The 
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A roomful of heavy-looking committee men, 


By Stephen Leacock 


[illustrated by C. W. 


Jeffervs 


committees are humbugs. And_ the 
speeches, to the extent of about ninety per 
cent., are pure buncombe. But, oddly 
enough, out of the silly babel of talk that 
accompanies popular government, we get, 
after all, pretty good government—infin- 
itely better than the government of an au 
tocratic king. Between democracy and 
kingship lies all the difference between 
genial humbug and black sin 


pe the candidate for popular office I 
have nothing but sympathy and sor 
row. It has been my fortune to walk 

{at the heels of half a dozen of them 
in different little Canadian towns, watch 
ing the candidate try in vain to brighten 
up his face at the glad sight of a party 


roun 


One, in particular, I remember. Nature 
had meant him to be a sour man, a hard 
man, a man with but little joy in the 
company of his fellows. Fate had made 
him a candidate for the House of Com 
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From Within 


of “Further Foolishness,” “Nonsense Novels,” etc. 


mons. So he was doing his best to belie 
his nature. 

“Hullo, William!” he would call out 
as a man passed driving a horse and 
buggy. “Got the little sorrel out for a 


spin, eh?” 

Then he would turn te me and say ina 
low rasping voice: 

“There goes about the biggest skunk in 
this whole cénstituency.” 

A few minutes later he would wave his 
hand over a little hedge in friendly salu- 
tation to a man working in a garden. 

“Hullo, Jasper! That’s a fine lot of 
corn you’ve got there.” 

Jasper would reply in a grow And 
when we were well past the house the 
candidate would say between his teetl 


“That’s about the meanest whelp in the 
riding.” 
Our conversation all down the street 


was of that pattern. 
“Good morning, Edward! Giving the 
potatoes a dose of Paris green, eh 
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we moved off: 


“That man, John Winter. 
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Whereupon the candidate would say: 
That’s all right, John. I don't expect 
you to. I can respect a man’s convictions 
all r 


“COME along,” 
~ said the can- 


Sa € Cat . 

didate +¢ am 

Gave LO me one 

morning, “I want a 
you Oo meet my 
committee.” 

You'll find them.” 

ne said confiding], 

as we started down 

+ + } 

the street towards 
the committee roor f 
an awful bunch of 
mutts.” 


“Too bad,” I said. “What's 
wrong with then “3g 

“Oh, I don 
Just a pack < Ssimps. They 
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agont seem to have any punch 


Know—they re 





in them TT} 1) 

In them. The one you'll meet 
4 it : . 7 . . 

Orst is the chairman ‘ 
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worst dub of the lot: 
I never saw i with so little 
force ir my 





He’s got no 
magnetism That’s what's 
wrong with him—no 7 


if “ul nim nO magne- 
tism. 


A few minutes later 
didate was introducing 


roomfu 








‘ ‘ ’ 
doped from smoking free 


( cigars 
“Now I want to introduce 
you first,” 








id th and; 
id the candidaté 





to our chairman, Mr. Frog 
Mr. Frog is our old battle horse 
In this constituency. And this 





iS our Campaign secretary, Mr 
Bughouse, and Mr Dope, and 
ete ra.” 


Mr. Mudd, et ¢ 
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idate introduced them a] 





ll as 
battle-horss 8, | eaders, 
standard-bearer and so 
forth. If he ha as hat 
racks or cigar ld have 
been nearer the mark 

lidat it 


RESENTLY the candidat went 
ind w 


‘ 
| as left with the b: 





lhe battle-axes shook their heads with 
dubious looks 
“Pretty raw deal. said the 
“tne ( or ention Wish iw hip ( 
pointed with his thumb over hi 
to indicate the de parted cand 





! ( 
. “None at ill,”” agreed al] the battle 
horses. 

“Tl tell you,” said the campaign secre 
tary, Mr. Bughouse, a voluble man, with 
wandering eyes, “the trouble is he has 

no personal magnetism.” 
3 


ike this man, Shortis, that 
ave got hold of,” continued 


“he’s full of magnetis? 





He appe als ” 
1) 4} 
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her committee men nodded 


All the ot 
That’s so, they murmured, “magné 
tism Qur m 


of it.” 


an hasn't a damned ounces 














“I met Shortis the other night in the 
street,” went on Mr. Bughouse, ‘‘and he 
said, ‘Come on up to my room in the hotel.’ 


‘Oh,’ I said, ‘I can’t very well.’ ‘Non- 
sense,’ he said. ‘You’re on the other side 
but what does that matter?’ Well, we 


went up to his room, and there he had 
whiskey, and gin, and lager—everything. 
‘Now,’ he says, ‘name your drink—what 
is it?’ There he was right in his room, 
breaking the law without caring a hang 
about it. Well, you know the voters like 
that kind of thing. It appeals to them.” 

“Well,” said another of the committee 
men—I think it was the one called Mr. 
Dope—“I wouldn’t mind that so much. But 
the chief trouble about our man, is that 
he can’t speak.” 

“He can’t?” I exclaimed. 

All the committee shook their heads 

“Not for sour apples!” asserted Mr 
Dope positively. “Now, in this riding 
that won’t do. Our people here are used 
to first-class speaking. They expect it. I 
suppose there has been better speaking in 
this constituency than anywhere else in 
the whole Dominion. Not lately, perhaps; 
not in the last few elections. But I can 
remember, and so can some of the boys 
rere, the election when Sir John A. spoke 
here, when the old Mackenzie government 
went out.” 

He looked around at the circle. 
nodded 

“Remember it well,” assented 
Mudd, “as if it were yesterday.” 

“Well, sir,’ continued Mr. Dope, “I'll 
never forget Sir John A. speaking here 
in the Odd Fellows’ Hall, eh?” 

The committee men nodded and gurgled 
in corroboration. 

“My! but we were plastered. I remem- 
ber I was so pickled myself I could hardly 
escort Sir John up the steps of the plat- 


Seve ral 


Mr. 


form. So were you, Mudd, do you re- 
member?” 

“I certainly was!” said Mr. Mudd 
proudly. Committee men, who would 


scorn to drink lager beer in 1917, take a 
great pride, I have observed, in having 
been “pickled” in 1878. 

“Yes, sir,” continued Mr. Dope, “you 
certainly were pickled. I remember, just 
as well as anything, when they opened 
the doors and let the crowd in: all the 
boys had been bowling up and were pretty 
well soused. You never saw such a crowd. 
Old Dr. Greenway (boys, you remember 
the old: Doc) was in the chair, and he was 
pretty well spiflicated. Well, sir, Sir 
John A. got up in that hall and made 
the finest, most moving speech I ever list- 
ened to. Do you remember when he 
called old Trelawney an ash-barrel? And 
when he made that appeal for a union of 
hearts and said that the sight of McGuire 
(the Liberal candidate) made him sick? 
I tell you those were great days. You 
don’t .get speaking like that now; and 


you don’t get audiences like that now 
either. Not the same calibre.” 


All the committee shook their heads 

“Well, anyway, boys,” said the chair- 
man, he lighted a fresh cigar, “to- 
morrow will decide, one way or the other. 
We've certainly worked hard enough” 
here he passed the box of cigars round to 
the others—“I haven't been in bed before 
two any night since the work started.” 

“Neither have I,” said another of the 
workers, “I was just saying to the wife 
when J got up this morning that I begin 
to feel as if I never wanted to see the 


as 


sight of a card again,” 
“Well, I don’t regret the work,” said 
long as we carry the 


the secretary, ‘so 
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The biggest skunk in this whole constituency 


riding. You see,” he added in 
tion to me, “we're up against a pretty 
hard proposition here. This riding really 
is Liberal; they’ve got the majority of 
voters though we have once or twice 
swung it Conservative. But whether we 
can carry it with a man like Grouch is 
hard to say. One thing is certain, boys, 
if he does carry it, he doesn’t owe it to 
himself.” 

All the battle-horses agreed on this. 
A litttle after that we dispersed. 

A ND twenty-four hours later the vote 
4 was taken and to my intense surprise 
the riding was carried by Grouch, the 
Conservative candidate. 

I say, to my surprise. 
not to anybody else’s. 
For it appeared (this was 


explana- 


But apparently 


in conver- 


sations after the election) that Grouch 
was a man of extraordinary magnetism. 
He had, so they said, “punch.” Shortis, 
the Liberal, it seemed, lacked punch abso- 
lutely. Even his own supporters admit- 
ted that he had no personality whatever. 
Some wondered how he had the nerve to 
run. 

But my own theory of how the election 
was carried is quite different. 

I feel certain that all the Conservative 
voters despised their candidate so much 
that they voted Liberal. And all the 
Liberals voted Conservative. 

That carried the riding. 

Meantime Grouch left the constituency 
by the first train next day for Ottawa. 
Except for paying taxes on his house, he 
will not be back in it till they dissolve 
Parliament again. 
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HOLIDAY MEALS WITH WAR-TIME ECONOMIES 
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as a reminder of the country’s need to save wheat 

Learn the values of substitutes in ordinary plate of oatmeal porridge with milk, 
contains as much nutriment as eight slices of bread half an inch thick from a 
two-pound loaf 

Reduce the sugar consumption of your household We consume over one hundred | 
ounds of sugar per person per annum Ox 7 Europear Allies ha placed their 
population on a ration of t venty one to twe nty five pounds. 1} 

Use brown sugar, honey, molasses and corn syrup in place of cane sugar | 

Use every morsel where it will count in food value, where it is actually needed to i] 
weceten. Do without cake icings and sweet desserts | 

Children need more sugar than grown people. Save the larg¢ r portion for them | 


ive ly during the 
The health of the family will be better and it will serve 
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Love 
and the 


ocksmlI1 
The First of a 


Series of Love Stories 


By 
Ethel Watts Mumford 


Ilustrated by E. J. Dinsmore 


RS. CHALLONER glanced ner- 
vously at her reflection in the 
| long, old-fashioned pier glass, 


and perceived a small, dainty figure sur- 
mounted by a youthful face in a frame of 
prematurely white hair. The face was 
piquant and vivacious, set, as with jewels, 


with two eyes of sapphire blue, whose 
black lashes made the silver hair more 
startling by contrast. Mrs. Challoner 


was about to show herself “on approval,’ 
and was cousequently apprehensive and 
self-conscious. Left a widow, and sud- 
denly thrown on her own resources, she 
had faced the menacing future with a 
challenge. She had but one asset. She 
was well connected both at home and 
abroad. A thorough linguistic education 
and years of care-free lounging abovt 
Europe had given her an intimate know- 
ledge of many capitals, and a really en- 
viable entrée therein. She had capital- 
ized the capitals, and was to sail shortly, 
to be received in London by her old 
friends, the Folsoms and Twinings, who 
would entrust to her shepherding three 
charming girls for a prolonged stay on the 
continent. Her entrée had won for her a 
sufficiently exorbitant retainer to enable 
the chaperone to live luxuriously and still 
provide for the proverbial rainy day. 
And, now, a new piece of luck had be- 
fallen. 

Mr. Loomis—Benjamin Loomis, the 
multi-millionaire powder manufacturer— 
had sent her a polite note requesting an in- 
terview, concluding with an invitation to 
luncheon at his residence for the pur- 
pose of meeting his daughter, Elida, whom 
it was his intention to confide to her care 
for a half year of foreign excursioning. 
Hence, the nervous glance of Mrs. Chal- 
loner at her really charming reflection 
in the old-fashioned hall mirror of her 
boarding house. The puce-colored limou- 
sine palpitated at the foot of the step, 
waiting to take her, yet she hesitated. 
Rumor had it that the lovely Elida was 
difficult—what the mothers of the last 
generation would have called notional. 

For the first time in her life Mrs. Chal- 
loner feared disapproval, as she settled 
back in the deep cushions with a sigh of 
comfort. It was like old times, when she 
rode in her own lavishly appointed car, 
without a thought for to-morrow, save for 
the gowns wherewith to grace the whirl- 
ing round of pleasure. The first sigh was 


of physical satisfaction, the second, wist 
ful; the third, as she alighted before the 
huge white facade of the Loomis mansion, 
trepidation. Could she have divined the 
respectful admiration of the chauffeur 
and the footman she might have been re- 
assured. They knew quality when they 
saw it. A moment later she was ushered 
into a large and magnificently comfortless 
Louis XVI. drawing-room, which pro- 
claimed with all the vociferousness of 
inanimate objects, the hand of the inter- 
- decorator in the House of the Widower. 

A disorderly pile of tango music on the 
white and gold of the pi ano, gave the only 
personal note. One welcomed the gaudy 
cover designs and the staring lettering of 
such classics as “The Robert E. Lee” and 
“Come, Hug Your Mama, Baby Boy,” asa 
relief to the general saccharine perfec 
tion. 


HEAVY step in the hall announced 
the coming of her host. She turned 
guiltily from her 
efforts of “Up-to-Date Calliope,” an 
before her a thic - set, heavy-jowled man 
of fifty, with ha - still thick and black, 
whose eyes, bl as her own, were fixed 
upon her in Gan nk appraisal. 
“Glad to see you, Mrs. Challoner,” he 


rumble n a heavy bass, that seemed to 
threaten the stability of the Sévre vases 
and Dresden groups. “I must say, vou 
Ic n't lot K ! tch f rn la lgnte r.” 
Mrs. Challoner ished peony-pink at 
this abrupt frankne On , was 
she could i urrendering 








contemplation of the 
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“You see,” he continued, “she need 
firm rule, Elida does. You'll have 
severe with her, mark 
she'll stand watching, too. Not that 
perfectly honorable, respect 
sort,” he added quickly. 

This extraordinary resumé of a dau 
ter’s peculiarities further disc 
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Mrs ( a who contributed 
strangled, “Indeed.” 

“Yes,” he boomed. “I had hoped 
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were as big as a policeman, and 
enough to bark like a mastiff. Br 
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guess you'll do all right, if you are 
warned. Lay down the law to her; and 
don’t be too sympathetic. You see, she 
has had a painful love affair; broke her 
engagement with a youn g chap my part 
ner’s son, Gerald Gains. He’s treated her 
abominably I’ve quite approved of he 
chucking the sculpin. But he may try to 
peach her either by letter or otherwise. 
Remember, it’s my special wish that she 
shall } » protected from him.” 

“Te 5.” she assured him, recovering her 
dignity and _ self-possession. “a te 
underst: ind. But since Miss Loon nas 
brok * le engagement, I fee! sure sh¢ 
will be free from intrusion.” 

Now, as to terms,” he continued, 
thing you say suits me. Just n 1e 
ut some sort of statement; I’ve taker 
the liberty of securing the suite I s 
have on the Campa ‘ania, whict s 
Th lay. You'll find it very comfort 
able. And, by the way, you are! to 
eau e trar portation from your 
By jove,” he added, with clumsy ad a 
tion, “I begin to wish I were goi: 0 
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“but 
compel le 


ta intrude 


And now, if you'll come, we'll have lunc! 
There’s Elida now.” 


iy HE long glass doors opened to admit 
a vision of loveliness. Mrs. Challoner 
looked and felt that the austere demeanor 
required of her was an impossibility 
Who could discipline Cupid himself 
roguish, charming, endearins 
follies—and this surely 
sister. From under Elida’s little trot 
teur hat escaped rings of shining gold 
The perfect oval of her face was pure and 
transparently lovely as a pink pearl. Her 
eyes, slightly up-tilted, were as twin tur 
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quoises. One lost in the extraordinary 
perfection of the features and coloring, 
the determining factor of that appar 
ently artless face, a very firmly moulded 
mouth and a well-constructed chin. That 
almost impert eptibly aggressive touch a 
counted for a certain faint resemblance 
between the otherwise contrasting father 
and daughter. There could be no doubt 
about it, they could both be determined 
and resourceful. Elida smiled—a smile 
of beguiling witchery, and Mrs. Chal 
loner capitulated 








ou are to be my charge, Miss 


respon led cordially 


’s very kind of you, Mrs 
ke me under your wing—”’ 





but Mrs. Challoner noticed 





demanded abruptly. 


“T’ve been looking 
at you and I couldn’t for the life of me 
imagine what sort of a little name you 
Well, boys and girls, I’ve 


vot to leave you now. Perfectly delighted 


to have had the pleasure of knowing yé 
and—and, well—you may have hear 


me called the Powder King,” he chuckled 





“but, believe me, that over there,” ind 
ating his daughter, who cast him a pre 
testing glance, “that’s dynamite. So dor 
let a spark get near it—you’re warne 


(,00d Dye 

He was gone His departure seemed tl 
leave a hole in the air, so dominant an 
solid was his personality. Elida leans 
her elbows on the lace table-cloth. 

“You mustn’t mind father,” she said 
dimpling. “I’m sure I don’t know why he 
wanted to frighten you. But he’s reall; 
an old dear, you know.” 

Politely, but with mental reservatior 
Mrs: Challoner agreed. But when she 
took her leave it was with mixed feelings 
of pleasure and foreboding. 

A week passed, a hurried week of pre 
paration Twice during that time Mr 
Loomis sought her, bringing the future 
arbiter and her charge together for a 
hurried luncheon or an elongated dinner 
Always he was disconcerting, abrupt, al 
most terrifying. Certainly she was far 
from earning his disapprobation, but she 
begun to fear that if she ever did, some 
thing awful, possibly an explosion, must 


} 
result. 


‘AILING day arrived at last She 

found the most costly and luxurious 
suite on the costly and luxurious liner 
There were many gifts and remembrances 
from many affectionate and sympatheti 
friends, but they were lost in the smother 
of American Beauties with which M1 
Loomis showered their departure. As the 
siren blew, he left them at. the gang 
plank. 

“Well, Childie,” he said, kissing his 
daughter loudly, “you’re a sensible gir] to 
kick that chap out and put the seas be 
tween you. And, mind, if he writes, don’t 
you dare open his letters—understand?” 

Elida blushed scarlet and glanced at 
Mrs. Challoner. 

Her father guffawed. “That's all right 
She knows; has my instructions—so that’s 
all right. Good luck to you, Little Chape 
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rone 

Mrs. Challoner would have resented the 
ttle,‘’ but she did not have time—he was 
gone. The ship warped along her giant 
pier, and presently swung into midstream, 
headed and tailed by panting tugs. The 


voyage had begun 


4s] 
il 


| OWN the great river they crept, 
elbowing the Battery, with its ex 
ilhouette of impossibly tall 
ut through the Narrows and 
away to a grey, ever-receding horizon 
The older woman had been lost in remin 
scences. Under what different circum- 
stances she had last stood at the rai 
and watched America fade in the dis 
tance! She shook self-pity from her with 
a firm little shrug, and turned a bright 
lance at her companion. 
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Elida’s face was tragic, with the des 


pairing, concentrated tragedy of extreme 
youth. The Chaperone opened her mouth 
to question, then wisely forebore She 


turned away tactfully, pretending t 
watch the goings and comings of thei: 
fellow passengers Then, excusing her 
self, she sought the deck steward, ar 
ranged for chairs, and selected strategic 
positions. She even took a turn or tw 
about the deck before returning, but whe! 
at last she rejoined Elida the gir!’s face 
had not relaxed nor had her positior 
changed. 

The fact was that Miss Loomis, for once 
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The Story 


HERE is no reason why the inside 
story of the sending of Canadian 
troops to Africa may not now be 
told. The article which precipitated th 
final settlement of the matter was the 
subject of much comment and inquiry, but 


hitherto the facts 





have not been published 
Was the sending he a contingent part 
of Jose ph ( ‘ham be r] s scheme for Im- 
perial Britain? Were Lord Minto and 
General Hutton sent here to commit Can 
ada to the principal of participation in 
Britain’s wars? 
e often an 
remarkable that the 
lipment for the Jamieson raid 
Strand saddler two years 


before aero event is 1897 a deputation of 


Important Imperial events ar 
ticipated. It is quite 
mcunte sate eq 
was made by a 
extreme Tories in the 


hea le d by Mer M re 


House of Commons, 
then President of the 


Institute Journalists, warned the Pre 
mie? a Salisbury, that Chamberlain 


was preparing for war 
In 1903 a British engineer officer wrote 
a book which foretold the present wa 
with marvellous accuracy. He names 
French as commander of the British Ex 
peditionary Force in Belgium and Kitch 
ener as commander-in-chief of the Allied 
forces. He described in detail a struggie 
in Belgium almost identical with what 
took place in 1914. Not only is the theatre 
of strife the same, but the combatants 
the forces, in some cases the very generals 
whose operations were described in this 
book were those actually engaged in the 
Belgian campaign. He makes the Germans 
cross the Belgium frontier July _ in- 
stead of August 2nd. He tells of the fall 
of Liege, Namur, etc., all, eleven years 
before the event. The most remarkable 
reference is to the fall of Namur. He 
writes: “If Namur falls, it will be grave 
news indeed to send Lord Kitchener.” 
The actual fall of Namur proved to be a 
most serious blow to the Allies — one 
gigantic mistake on our part. 

Chamberlain undoubtedly expected war 
in South Africa, but did he also foresee 
the present fight, and send these two men 
in 1898 to prepare Canada? Hutton had 
already been to, and had worked up, Aus 
tralia. 


with South Africa 








} EVIEWING the situation in Canada 

in 1899, Mr. Sanford Evans says in 
his book, “Canadian Contingents and 
Canadian Impe ism,” published in 
1901: 


“So far the Government had been silent 





They did not attempt to lead public opinior 


The Ssituut on . is dith« ilt, 4 yt only De 
of the pring ple ! ved, but also becau 
uncertainty as to the ttitude of some ( 
tions of t country But an official utter 
ance was precipitated by the pub or 
October 3rd of an article in the Canac 
Military Gazette The Gazette 1 mil 


paper, under private control (Lt.-Col. J. B 
Maclean) The article began, * should 
come in the Transvaal—which seems most 
probable the offer of a force from the Cana 
dian Militia for service would be made by 
the Canadian Government 


of How 


Participation 


By John Bayne Maclean 











“Was this article merely the gue of the 
editors of The Gazette? D rey it th 
) of the G rnme! 
Or w ompted |} + he j- 
quarter r elsewhere yr ti purpe 
for , 7 a Wilfrid Lau ! 
) t ( t G r nt mmediat 
d the ¢ ‘ ied grou 
¢ . . ted th au p M raf _ 
er H Imper ? jing th 
; re. ral Offf ( nanding. If 
( 1 the er va r 
. ; , pub Bios +} ar 
t i ( on! t betweer 
' . d nt 
4 Vi T e { I | n (yoverr 
ved up, migt i to 
ng disc ‘ 
“At } i er I r 
tnde of Ir rial Ge ea nd 
repre rt ( tr L eT ernm seems 
pertiner It may b 1 at t 1 t that 
ree r circur Y l evidence ib 
t t oc nec Maior-Ge ) Hut . 
! é he Military G f I 
r I I e been a render r ¢ y 
M r-Ger Hutton’s 
I i r gine, | Yr vould 
ara? rrange for vant of 
( tatement to imagir im ready to 
I Y I 1estior 
7" +1 otal a 
the GWovernr or 1 te 
ir Dt it M Y 
Genera ready for tt 
rais y be thougt 
+} l to tr x 
nec der 9 ut i vas P ‘ o! tri ial n its 
effect it Gove rnment 
dec] 1 as supposed t 
in an exposure of dit rences between the 
Government and the G.O.C., it helped to 
bring to a head the differences that re v 
existed hich ultimately resulted in Major- 
Genera! Hutton’s resignation 
“Under these conditions the publication of 


the article in the Military Gasette would not 


help matters. If the Government and G.O.( 


a 
do not agree upon prir neipl s or methods, it 
is a serious matter at any tim But if the 
opir 1 ¢ he G.O.C., in opposition to the 


t k critical 
his does 
al Hutto 


had any intention of letting his v 


Government, can appear in print a 

nent, it 1s exceeding!y serious. 
not mean, etther that Major-Gener 
ews i 
Government thought he 


had anytl ng to do with it But the acc 








1 vould reve new gr to the dc 
rnment t d s of i Situation 
ch the Gov t were Y nsible 
people r the policy of militar dmir 
ratior ind yet the administration it I 3 
rgely int hand f masterful 1 \ 
fixed purposes. A i e GX 
persuaded themselves it " 
tuation, t resignation or re¢ M 
G I HI ) b ne ) 





by ministers and other poli ins, 
s and others to find who inspired 
razette article; and later by Sanford 


himself when he was writing his 
k, but I felt I could not then give the 
story. Some interesting details I must 
still omit at the urgent request of a man 
now prominent in political life. 

It is a fact, however, that His Excel 
lency neither inspired nor sought to in- 
spire the article. 

The article in The Gaz 





ette came about 





er to 


in this way. 


to Europe in 1899 to be a 


I took advantage 


short time for instruction, 


Hutton’s suggestion, to the 
gade at Al 
command, and General 
French was training the « 
South African war was : 
Aldershot troops 
first to go 
among the officers. 
Shortly after my 


as the 


return 
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Why Canadians Fought in South Africa 


Laurier Was Won Ov 


of \ i} 
acne f a 
at General 


ro) , > ws 
aVairy Bri- 


Ms 
lershot. Buller was in suprem € 


(now 


Viscount) 


avalry. The 


ic 


ipate 1, and 


al be the 
there was much lI 


quiet talk 


we were de- 


— : as escort to Lord Minto then Gov 
er --General, to a Royal Review, and o1 
the way out he asked about the £OSSIp at 
Al lershot, tne possibility of war and wno 
were to go. Captain (now Sir Arthur ) 
T 


Lee, M.P., rode with us. 

Some time after, a: 
from Rideau Hall ask 
to Ottawa to see His Ex 


discussed the war in Afri 


sage 


sibility of Canada taking 
ré 1 it now, he was evide 
me as to my views, wh ch were 
in favor of ou send g” two 


ments of < ry. We discus 


bec vie anaes: and it was fi 


pnone mes 
me to vo 


rt ne V He 


r three reg 
se the Q lt 
1 5 
né y aecided 


that I should sound a number 


y easy. 
9] cavalrv i 

reali Cavalry, and 

dian regiment, 


ters. We had 


cupied a 


he 65th mess after par: ide 


fine, very superior lot 


[ found that 
were favorable 
were enthusiastic, war 
eventually go themselves 
seen raised no objection. 
lawyer, a leader 
a Quebec Judge, 
He had 
Army in the U.S. 

There were no wu 
This report pleased His 


Civil War 


in the Libera 
was very much in favor. 
1 himself served with the 


from the C.0 
to sending troops. 
ted to go, 





ijoining quar- 
an Sosa of French umen in 
our corps an d we freq ien itly droppe in t 


They had a 
of officers. In all 


garrison matters we alway 


, 
Worke i to 


they 
Some 


and did 


down, 


Business men 


) 


One prominent 
| party, now 


Northern 


ifavorable expressions 
Excellency, for 


he — to anticipate serious opposition 
») send a regi 


He told me the plan was t 
ment recruited from all C 
Bs nses to be pa i 





Britain, 


and that the 


tains and field officers would be sup 


plied by the Imperial 
be unfair, as there were 
Canada quite as cap able as 
likely to get from England 
ton had evidently ir 
His Excelleney si 
Hutton as to the plans he w 





army. 


mar! 


This would 


y officers in 


those we were 


( 


reneral Hut 


’ , 
hin Finally 
, 
a { K W th 
is prepal 


but not to publish anything in the meat 
time. 

KEPT : from General H na 

sent Major Dixon, the edit yf The 
Military Gazette. The Gene ways 
wanted The Gazette to publis ) what 
he wanted and to omit what did not 
approve. We always refused igree to 
this principle. He had told me how the 
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military writers in Australia always did 
exactly as he wished. He was a Kaiser, 
but one of the most useful officers we ever 
had in Canada. Major Dixon, the editor, 
was a Royal Military College graduate, 
with a marvellous knowledge of detail 
and knew the temper of the Canadians 
much better than the General. None of 
my information was given to Major Dixon 
as I realized that His Excellency in all 
probability had been using me to “check 
up” outside opinion with the opposing 
views of the General and Premier. 

Major Dixon returned from Ottawa in 
a great state of excitement. The General 
had filled him with enthusiasm for the 
scheme, but nothing was to be said at the 
moment. 

One Sunday morning, not iong after, I 
was greatly surprised when a friend came 
to me in the St. James’s Club. He said 
he had just come from Ottawa, where he 
learned that a deputation had seen 
Laurier. He said, “They fixed you, 
Colonel! Sir Wilfrid promised them de- 
finitely that no troops will be sent from 
Canada to South Africa.” How he knew 
of the very minor part I was playing I 
never could understand unless Minto had 
quoted my report in his talks with 
Laurier. 

We sat down in a private room and had 
a long talk on the situation. My friend 
was, and still is, an enthusiastic French- 
Canadian Liberal; very active in Quebec 
politics, and a man with a lot of good, 
sound, broad, earnest common sense. He 
favored sending troops to Africa but he 
gave me the views of those who were 
opposed. Not only from a Quebec, but 
from a practical standpoint, they were 
reasonable. It was easy to understand 
the Premier giving his promise that Can- 
ada would keep out of the South African 
trouble. 


NOTWITHSTANDING these very 
* reasonable arguments there was the 
ther side. If Canada was to remain, and 
be a factor, in the British Empire, it was 
very important that we should be form- 
ally represented alongside the Imperial 
troops. Laurier had adopted a preferen- 
tial tariff within the Empire showing 
himself to be an Imperialist. Many of us 
did not agree with his method. There 
were strong doubts among business men. 
Canada was not growing and we con- 
stantly heard that Britain was decadent. 
Her business methods gave us that im- 
pression. Many business men wanted to 
know what the situation was, and what 
its future effect on Canada. I spent some 
time in 1897, investigating, visiting the 
leading financiers, manufacturers and 
business men in all parts of the United 
Kingdom and Ireland. The conclusion I 
came to was that if they couid be awak- 
ened, no country in the world could stand 
up against us. There were unusual op- 
portunities of learning, because one of 
the greatest strikes in the manufacturing 
industry was in progress. The employers 
were winning and I was assured every- 
where that they would immediately adopt, 
among employers and men, efficient 
methods. They were producing the right 
quality of goods, but not at the lowest 
cost. They had old machinery, limited 
output, fearful waste. They were giving 
their workmen no encouragement to in- 
crease their efficiency or to obtain an in- 
terest in the business they were helping to 
build up. Ownerships were not trans- 
ferred to employees but to heirs, who had 
neither capacity or ambition. They were 
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1] 
to modern seiin 


methods; 


indifferent g 
and business was not fashionable. It was 
undignified to advertise. Of course there 


are a number of brilliant exceptions—the 
Northcliffes, for example. 
It happened that during the time I wa 


in Europe the editor of The Iron Age 
New York, was also invest 1 





tions in France, Austria and Germany) 
as well as ain. pome months atte 
his return he told me that if the British 


people adopted efficient methods, no 
try in the world could compete with them 
commercially. 

From purely selfish standpoint the pre 
ferential tariff and closer trade relations 
with the Mother Country like a 
gvod thing for us. 

Unfortunately the British did not wake 
up. So many of their business men had 
grown rich, and lazy, and _ indifferent 
Perfectly content with what they had, 
they allowed themselves to be governed 
by the big, idle, impractical rich. Luckily 
for us Lloyd George, an entirely different 
type of man, a poor boy who had risen 
from the ranks, came on the scene. The 
marvellous success that has attended his 
organizing of the employers and em 
ployees in munition and other productive 
industries has proved what I found, and 
what the editor of The Iron Aye found, 
that the British people once awakened 
would do wonders. 


; } 1 
jooKed 


FELT that the announcement should, 

at once, be made in The Military 
Gazette, that Canada would send a reg 
ment selected from all Canada. 

An experience of vears before 
showed me that this would stir up the 
whole country; that thousands of appli 
cations for positions on the contingent 
would at once be made to Ottawa; that 
every minister and member of Parlia 
ment would be deluged. I had been told 
in confidence by the Minister of Militia, 
early in 1897, that Canada had been in- 
vited to send twenty-five officers and mer 
to take part in the Queen’s Jubilee, and 
that I would be one of them. This inter 
ested me, so that, when, some time after, I 
saw in an Australian paper that each of 
the Australian Provinces would have tl 


two 


tne 
same representation as Canada, that 
is, Canada would be in the procession 
with twenty-five men while Australia 


would be represented by one hundred 
and seventy-five, it struck me it would 
be a very poor advertisement for Can 
ada. We would be at a great disad 
vantage. We would be in 
with little Bermuda and Newfoundland. 
The Minister was away, recuperating 
from a railway accident, but I felt the 
matter was of so much importance to Can 
ada, from a purely business standpoint 
that I went at once to Ottawa and laid 
it before the G.O.C.—General Gascoigne 

and suggested that he should make the 
proper representation to the British 
authorities. He was a typical, red tape 
machine British official. He said that if 
he dared to make such a suggestion he 
would be snubbed, and he snubbed me 
pretty severely for bringing it to his at 
tention. I left his room and stopped to 
chat with Colonel Lake, now Sir Perey 
Lake, of Mesopotamia fame, then Quar 
termaster-General. He had some common 
sense and sympathized with me and 
finally suggested, in confidence, my seeing 
Sir Frederick Borden at once. He thought 
it was of sufficient importance for me to 
telegraph him and to go to Lakewood, 
where he then was 


the same class 


Sir Frederick sug- 








vested that a contingent of say 400 be 
raised in Canada who would offer to go 
at their own expense to represent the 


Dominion, and he gave instructions that 
the Militia Department should co-operate 
with us and eventually pay all expenses 
I got Sir Henry Pellatt, Senator Mason 


and the ate Colonel Burland to rk 
with me We met at Ottawa, and when 
the announcement was made we had fully 
0.000 plications from all parts of Can- 


ada for places on this contingent 
British War Office at first refused, but 
: a intervened, and they finally 
ded the same number to Canada as 


before me I 
announcement of 


Africa wo ild 


this 
that an 


experience 
Knew 


W ITH 


South 


regiment going to 
stir up Canada as nothing had ever stir 
red the militia before There would be 
no holding them back 

I asked Major Dixon to prepare the 
article and send advance proofs to leading 


newspapers throughout the country, and 
left at for Toronto to explain the 
urgency of the situatior 
Der so! I had already 


once 
to Colon L Ce orge 


discussed the 


matter with him several times. Colonel 
Denison, at one time, sympathized with 
the Boers, not understanding conditions 


but after investigation turned completely 
1. He called in several senior officers 
and they decided to hold a mass meeting 
of Ontario military men. The Military 
Institute was packed at this meeting and 
a resolution was passed urging the Gov 
ernment to promptly offer a contingent 
When the article was ready I wrote 
several of the newspaper editors person- 
ally, explaining the exact situation, and 
saw personally Mr. (now Sir) John Will 
, then editor of The Globe, Laurier’s 


chief organ. Will 


son 


ison had been with me 


in England in 1897 and had become an 
Imperialist The Globe reprinted the 
article on the front page and said that it 
was undoubtedly official. Pract cally 


every paper in Canada reprinted and com 
t. At once perhaps twenty 
were offered by their 
commanding officers. Scores of captains 
offers of 
panies and applications came from thou 


duals. 


mented or 


whole reviments 


telegraphed their entire com 


sands of indi 


GR 


WILFRID LAURIER at 


once 


ssued a strong denial, which makes 
nteresting reading to-day. He said 
“There exists a great deal of mis« 
n the country regarding the power 
(, rn ai present ca \ 
lerstand the Militia Act-—-and I may 
I have given it some study of late 
I re rolled to be used in the 
Le I I ire Car d 
t 1 to hight for Canada’s d 
Per the n t widespread misappr 
sior - hat they cannot be sent it oO 
Canad lo my mind it is clear that oc 
! ht rise when they might be sent to a 
foreign land to fight. To postulate a 
Suppose that S n should declare war I 
Great Britain Spain has, or had, a 
d that navy might be being got ready t 
( ida part of the Empire S 
Y best method of defending 
t tack, and in that case Car n 
liers r gent ce rtainiv be sent to Spa T 1 


juite certain that they legally might be 


o despatched to the Iberian Peninsula rhe 
ise F sth South African Republic 

i l There is no menace to Car 4 

ind, though we may be willing to « 
bute troops, I do not see how we can d 


n, how could we do so without P 
granting us the money? We 
simply could not do anything. In other 
Continued on page 91. 
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By Robert W. Service 
luthor of “Rhymes of a Red Cross Man,” “Songs of a 
Sourdough,” etc. 
Illustrated by F. Horsman Varley 
Epitor’s NoTE.— Robert W. Service, most popular of poets, whose “Rhyme 
Red Cross Man” broke all records in book sales, is doing another series of war poems 
He is still sera ng at the front and putt the stories that the soldiers tell inta 
stirring verse The new series, of which is the first, will appear MacLEAN’s 
Jerry MacMullen, the millionaire, ‘Looks pretty rotten right now,” says he; 
Driving a red meat bus out there, “Tlanged if the devil himself could see. 
- How did he win his Croie de guerre? Priscilla, it’s up te vou and me 
Bless vou, hat’s all old <tull To show ‘em what Wwe can do.” 
Beast of a night on the Verdun road, Seemed that Priscilla Just took the word: 
Jerry stuck with a woeful load, { ) with a leap like a horse that’s spurred, 
Stalled in the mud where the red lights glowed: On with the Joy of a homing bird, 
~ 


Prospect devilish tough, 


“Tattle Priscilla.” be called his car: 
Best of our battered bunch by far. 
sranded with many a bullet sear, 

: Yet running so sweet and true, 
Jerry he loved her, knew her tricks; 
Swore: “She's the beat of the best big SIX, 
And if ever 1 get in a deuce of a fix 
Priscilla will pull me through.” 


Swift as the wind she tlew. 


Shell holes shoot at them out of the night; 
A lurch to the left, a wrench to the right, 
Hands grim-gripping, and teeth clenched ti 
ves that glare through the dark. 
“Priscilla, you’re doing me proud this day ; 
Hospital’s only a league away, 

And, honey, I'm longing to hit the hay, 
So hurry, old girl But hark!” 


ontinued on 7 rf page 
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How! of a shell, harsh sudden, dread : : 
{nother . . . another . . “Strike me dead r Mia 
{f the Huns ain’t strat ng the road ihead oil = rh itl 
So the CONVON can't vet through! shriek I 
A barrage of shrap and us al we. Uni 

Four rush cases. You hear ‘em moun” vust é 
Fierce old messes of blood and hone heckol 
Priscilla, what shel! we do?” Pris 
Again it scems that Priscilla hears, Sergeant 
With a rush and a roar her way she clears “Car in 
Straight at the hell of flame she steers. Driver d 
Full at its heart of w rath. strange hi 
Furv of death and dust and din! “No,” say 
Havoc and horror! She’s in, shes in But tell n 
She’s almost over, she’ll win, she'll win. . .. With both 
Woof! Crump! right in the path, Thunder 


Same little b/essé makes a spiel; 
Savs he: “When I saw our driver reel 





A Strange Shape leapt to the driving wheel, 
And sped us safe through the night.” 
But Jerry says in his drawling tone 
“Rats! Why, Priscilla came in on her own. 
Bless her, she did it alone, alone ‘ 


Hanged if [ know who's r ght. 


Blesse-- Wounded soldier 


anna and 


Epiror’s Notre.—The food pro- 
blem in Canada is not exactly 
the same as in the United States 
where Hoover is striving to bring 
order out of chaos. In the main, 
however, Hanna’s task is the 
same as Hoover's. Miss Laut 
establishes in this article the fact 
that to tamper with the food 
question is a dangerous thing— 
jor the Food Controller, but more 
particularly for the public. The 
article gives a clear view of the 
magnitude of the problem and of 
the many issues growing out of it. 


F Hoover, the Food Administrator 

of the United States, survives his 

present job, it will be interesting 
to know whether he found the red tape 
of Prussianism in Belgium or the wire 
pulling of food manipulators in Amer- 
ica the more vexatious; for let it be 
frankly acknowledged that price-fixing 
as a regulator of food supplies has 
proved a total failure in the United 
States. No man ever came to a wiser 
decision than Mr. Hanna when he re- 
fused to launch a price-fixing cam- 
paign in Canada. The pity is that 
Mr. Hoover should have been misled 
into trying to regulate food prices 
through the howls of consumers, on the 
one hand, for lower cost of living, and 


the howls of producers, on the other, for eighty to a hundred million 


higher prices for produce. 
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Hoover —and Their Task 7 


By Agnes C. Laut 


Who wrote “The Canadian Commo? vealth,”’ 


Hoover, the man who is atte mopt 
ing to control Uncle Sam’s food 


people in 
Belgium, France, Italy and the lesser 


Hoover’s job wasn’t price-fixing at all. Allies; for Russia can look after her own 
It was to help to win the war by ensuring food supply. His job was the same job 


an ample food supply to a hundred mil- he had in Belgium, only multiplied 
lion people in the country, and forty-five hundred-fold. 
million people in the British Isles, and net price-fixing; for 


a 
His job was distribution, 
price-fixing has 
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o 
failed in wheat, in milk, in meat, in 
coal, in copper, in steel—in everything 
to which a price has been fixed. It 
has not:lowered the price to the con 
sumer. It has increased it. It has not 
increased the price to the farmer. It 
has decreased it in every single case 
compared to the prices a year ag 
Hoover realizes this too late; for 
when the fight on milk prices was 
put up to him, he shunted the deputa 
tions of dairymen and milk companies 
fron committee head to committee 
he ind finally came out with € 
ntentious advice to the pul lic to use 
less milk such advice was spread 
broadcast in tens of thousands of cit 
cular with the result that the dé 
mand for milk decreased and the farn - 
ers began selling their dairy herds i 
tens of thousands for beef, so that 
milk supply visibly and appallingly d 
creased to such an extent that the! ‘ 
dealers jumped the price of milk to 
city consumers to 14 cents a quart = 


an increase of 5 cents in three years 
On the other hand, paying extort 
ate prices for feed and offered fabulous 
prices for beef, the farmers demar 
a higher price for milk, so that 
interference with the laws of sup] 
and demand have simply ground the ; 
consumer between the upper 
lower mill stones, decreased su} 
plies and increased prices. So Hoover r¢ 
fused to set a price on milk and ended 
by asking the dairymen not to demand 
longer contracts on milk supply than tv 
months at a period. This is bound to 
work still greater loss to the milk supply; rm 
for the farmer must know approximately 






































what price he is going to receive for milk 
for six months before he can lay in his 
dairy feeds. Meantime, the price of beef 
is 40 to 50 cents a pound; and the farmer 
can realize big prices by selling his milk 
cows for beef.. In Chicago, 100,000 more 
cows have been sold in 1917 than in 1916. 
In the East the farmer has, in fact, sold 
26% of his heifers in the last year for 
beef, and 71,000 cows in the dairy sec- 
tion tributary to New York alone. It will 
be four years before this decrease can be 
made up by natural increase. Mean- 
while, what becomes of the supplies of 
raw milk, condensed milk, butter, cheese, 
meat for a hungry world? What becomes 
of hides for shoe leather? 


OOVER’S excuse for a short-time con- 
tract was that he thought he could 
reduce the price of dairy feeds; and that 
brought him, straight back to the price 
fixed for wheat, $2.20 a bushel. At $2.20 
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a bushel, wheat products for dairy 
feeds stand at a basic cost price of 
$73 plus a ton; and if it is objected 
that only the bran, the shorts, the 
middlings are used for stock feeds, 
the answer that the wholesale 
cost of these stock feeds to-day is 
$50 to $65 a ton. In fact, when the 
dairy farmers got together to buy 
feeds at manufacturer’s cost, the 
lowest price they could get on grain 
feeds was $50 a ton, freight to be 
added. In other words, Hoover 
could not guarantee cheap feeds to 
produce milk and meat because he, 


is 


himself, or rather Congress, had 
fixed a price for wheat. When the 
| price-fixers turned back to put 


things to rights for meat and milk, 
they found their feet in their own 
trap—fixed prices for wheat. The 
vicious circle had run its round and 
brought them back just where they 
had begun—stumped by a shortage 
of supplies, and confronted by the 
ugly fact—and you can’t argue a 
fact away—that fixed prices do not 
and cannot increase supplies. 

Sut this was not the worst of the 
















vicious circle on price-fixing of wheat. The 
welkin has resounded with complaints 
that the farmers are not delivering their 
wheat. They are not. Why should they? 
To be frank, a great many haven’t it to 
deliver. They had big crops in 1916 and 
got from $2 up a bushel. They had big 
in and 


crops 1915 got from $1 up a 
bushel. These are not the Board of 


Trade figures; but they are the averages 
which the farmers received. This year, 
they have had to plow their crops in; and 
they will be unlikely to put in big crops 
for 1918. Why? Because even with the 
loss of 1917, they are ahead of the game; 
but if they put in a big crop for 1918, and 
suffered a second bad year, they would 
be bankrupt; and in a year of dreadful 
financial uncertainty, they no more dare 
take that risk in their business than you 
dare in yours. If prices had worked up 


to $3 plus as they were last year, or as 
they were during the Crimean War, they 


‘ 
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would have taken a gambler’s risk for a 
gambler’s chance of enormous gain. (We 
are not dealing with people as they ought 
to be, but people as they are.) And even 
if sudden peace, or an abnormally large 
crop, had smashed prices down to pre-war 
levels so that the gambling wheat man 
might really lose enormously, the fact re- 
mains the world would have been assured 
an enormous and cheap supply of wheat 
which the food administrators 
were appointed to do 


was what 


S to the farmers, who have some 600,- 
000,000 bushels in the United States 
this year, they are not coming across with 
deliveries for equally valid reasons. To 
begin with, the harvest season was very 


late and winter weather has set in six 
weeks earlier than usual-—the earliest 
for 46 years. The farmers are still 


worked off their hands and feet to save, 
thresh, and house their crop, and to plow 
for next year’s crop. Also, frankly, they 
are not keen on this price fixing. Many 
of them went in debt to pay $4.50 for seed. 
By selling now, they can get slightly 
under the fixed price of $2.20—there are 
differentials on points West of Chicago— 
but by feeding that wheat now they can 
get $4 to $4.20 a ewt. for unscreened 
chicken feed, or $3 to $4 for unscreened 
pig feed. Now I don’t know and do not 
intend to look up, though the data can be 
found in scientific tables, how many 
pounds of wheat it takes to make a pound 
of chicken, or turkey, or pork, or beef, 
but I do know from experience on my 
own farm when you change a pound of 
wheat into a pound of chicken, or turkey, 
or pork, or beef, the pound of wheat fixed 
in price at 3 1-3 cents is worth 38 cents 
a pound as poultry, or 40 cents as turkey, 
or 35 to 40 as pork, or 40 to 50 as beef. 
(1 give the prices within a radius of 100 
miles of New York.) And I do not know 
of any power on earth, the Kaiser’s, or 
the President’s, that can prevent the 
producers transforming 3 1-3 cent wheat 
into from 38 to 50-cent meat. Right here, 
please note and smile, if the subject is not 
too tragic for smiling, that Hoover has 
flatly and utterly refused to fix the price 


of meat. He couldn't fix the prices of 
meat, any more than he could of milk, and 
not un-fix the price of wheat. Price-fix- 


ing had led round and back in the same 
vicious circle of seeming to go forward 
and really leading you back—where you 
had begun. 


COULD give practically the same de 
tails of copper and coal and steel. 
Steel and copper prices have reacted on 
output less because the prices were finally 
fixed at what were really the market 
levels of supply and demand. Coal was 
fixed low with the result that coal is now 
$8.50 that was $7.50 in June; and there 
will be many coal-less homes in this coun- 
try this winter. Canada is in much better 
condition on this question of food than the 
United States. She still has more people 
on the land than in towns. She still raises 
more food than she consumes. When she 
raises a 200,000,000 or 300,000,000 bushel 
crop of wheat, she needs only 6 bushels 
a head, or 50,000,000 bushels for herself; 
but when this country raises 654,000,000 
bushels, she needs 600,000,000 bushels for 
herself. To put it differently, Canada can 
export enough wheat to pay her current 
war costs. When this country’s total war 
exports—exclusive of non-war sales—are 
$2,000,000,000 for 1917, her war 
promise to be close on $20,000,000,000 
With chicken feed at $4.15 a bushel, 


costs 


















eggs promise to rank with Klondike gold 
nuggets. They are 60 cents a dozen now 
in October with every prospect of being 
a dollar by Christmas. With cows de- 
creasing by the hundreds of thousands 
a year, we need not be surprised to see 
butter at $1 a pound. It is now 46c. a lb.; 
and farmers do not “threaten to slaughter 
cattle,” as the foolish news head lines 
have put it. Farmers sell off their cattle 
because they cannot afford to buy the 
feeds to keep them alive. What is hap- 
pening through price-fixing is what hap- 
pened in Germany with pork. The hogs 
were slaughtered to save feeds for human 
food. Suddenly, the whole empire was 
starvation-hungry for pork fats. All 
sorts of wild remedies are being sug- 
gested. ‘“Restock eastern farms with 
dairy and beef cows.” Restock from 
where, and feed with what, when you 
have restocked? “Fix wages?” Well— 
the anthracite coal miners “fixed” wages: 
and many of the miners simply moved 
away to more paying vocations, while 
those, who remained, demanded increases 
from 50 to 70 The Government fixed 
coal prices, and the small operators simply 
stopped. They stopped fdr the same rea- 
sons the farmers sold cattle. They could 
not go on. 


HAVE gone into the situation in some 

detail for two reasons: because Can- 
ada has seemed on the verge of repeating 
the mistakes made here; and because the 
situation impending here gives Canada 
the most advantageous position she has 
ever had in her history towards American 
markets. What profit she is to reap from 
her advantage is for her people to work 
out, and not for any onlooker to say; but 
if Canada. had them to-day, she could ship 
400,000,000 bushels of wheat to the United 
States at $2.20 a bushel, and $90,000,000 
of such dairy feeds as beet pulp, for a car 
load of which I have just contracted to- 
day at $45 a ton (there are 45,000 dairy 
farmers in the East alone needing from 
20 to 40 tons each year). Fruits, milk, 
butter, cheese, meat, vegetables, grains— 
all are inadequate here to-day. 

All this, of course, is not Hoover’s fault. 
We were headed towards food scarcity 
ten years ago, though Jim Hill and Jim 
Wilson and others were hooted as Cas- 
sandras for predicting exactly what is 
happening to-day. The war has hastened 
our pace to the scarcity—that is all. 
When 30% of the people produce food, 
and 100% of the people eat food, and 
70% of the people produce no food, and 
four times our own population need food 

-something is bound to crack and give; 
and what has cracked and collapsed is 
our system of food distribution; and that 
was Hoover’s job, not price-fixing. As to 
prices, let them soar! The higher prices 
go, the more men and women will go into 
the work of producing food. The more 
capital will go into the work of producing 
food. Standard Oil is indirectly behind 
one of the largest corn concerns in the 
world and one of the largest semi-dairy 
concerns in the world, and the dividends 
on the former run round 19% and on the 
latter 48%; but you don’t hear of Stand- 
ard Oil yet going into the business of 
producing food as it produces oil and 
copper, because it can’t make as big re- 
turns producing food as it can producing 
oil and copper. 


OW Hoover could have increased food 

by directing distribution is best il- 
lustrated by the orange growers of Cali- 
fornia. Years ago, when the orange crop 
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came on, there was such a glut of fruit 

California, oranges rotted unsold on thé 
ground and oran es were rooted out 
and burned. TI! en the rop was 


past, orange prices would eap hign - 
$20 a box. The orange growers formed 


WHAT IS FOOD CONTRO! 
| DOING IN CANADA 
“The real 8 j food f 


Great Britain,” says Le \ \ 
“9 ot to protect the , po} P ] 
at all, but to see that the Allied armies i] 
at the front get their full rat | | 
can imagine no greater selfishness 
the part of a democracy than to eat its 1} 
fill while it allows its soldiers in that || 
dreary land where they have been f if 
three years to go hu g y.” 





| 
What is bew g done to p otect Cana j 
dia? troops! i 
Through the institution of beefiess | 
end baconless days 1 pub c eating | 
places, the co sumpti of beef has beer } 
reduced 40 per cent., of baco 51 pe {| 
cent. This indicates a monthly sar y | 
of 100 tons of beef and 33 tons of bace | 
To secure more cheat tor human food | 
and less for cattle feed all mills are } 
requ red to manufacture three grades f 
flour, the highest ertractio of the j 
wheat that will make a wholesome loaf. | 
Incide ntally fhe profits of m llers have \| 
been limited to 25 cents on the milling 
of enough wheat to make a barrel of i] 
flour, or 196 pounds. 1} 
On November 5th an Order-tiACouncil 1| 
was passed to the effect that no grain | 
of any kind and no substance that can 1} 
be used for food shall be ised for the | 
distiliation of potabl liquor after | 


November 30th. 

The favorite advice of the Food Con- 
troller, to eat perishable foeds and save 
the staples for export, was materially 
stre ngthe ned by the embargo on canned 
yoods which lasted from August twenty- 
fourth to October fifteenth, or during 





the season of fresh 
fruits. 


' 
| 
vegetables and || 
It is difficult to estimate just | 
how much food was conserved through | 
this measure. 
When it was settled that saving food | 
r effected chiefly 
th rough using substitutes at home, and 
people grumbled about the high price | 
of substitutes, the Fo: l 1 


ne you cared about the men who fight 


for the army must be 


od Controller said, 


jor you you'd eat your share of cor) 
and fish instead of wheat and bee f, whe- 
ther they cost more or not.” In the 


meantime he was working for better 


? } 


ation of gsh, to develop in- 
land waters and 
J 
t 


transpo? 
LMeredse fish produc- 
tion, e was dealing with the com 
plicated situations connected with tl 
importation of co and sugar 

While the Food Controller is ready to 
control prices 


where the restriction will 
not unbalance the country’s whole in- 
dustrial and social system, he says: 
“Let those who se¢ only’ their own im- 


mediate interests in the price of, say 
eggs, those who find their motors a 
burden, or their margin for amusements 
interfered with owi g to the price of | 
butter, study for a moment the com- 








ple rity of connection and cross-connec 
tion in the economic fabric. Let them 
just the first, but the second 


sd - | 
and third effects of the legislation they || 
| 





observe not 


ask,” 














their famous co-operative unions to 
handle, harvest and sell the crop. Oranges 
never went lower than $2.50 a box, or 
higher than $7. There was never a glut 
and there was never a scarcity. The con- 
sumer paid prices less by two-thirds and 
the grower gained prices greater by two- 
thirds. Orange groves multiplied and 
prospered in California. Now I have 
seen fruit rotting under the orchards 


f New York State because it did not pa 
to ship apples at 60 cents a barrel, wher 
ty people were paying $6 a barre I 
have seen dairymen selling herds because 
the y recelved only 2 to 3 cents for 
and 6 to 11 cents for beef, when the 
sumer was paying 10 to 15 cents for 

nd 30 to 40 cents for meat. I have seer 
big poultry plants disbanded and _ tor: 
down in New Jersey because the cl 
farmer could not get net 20 cents for eg; 
when the city man was paying 50 to 60 


cent I have seen potatoes in Minnesota 
rot in the rows because 15c. a bushel! d 
not pay to pick them, when Chicagy 
people were paying $1.50 to $2. 

This does not imply that a highway 
ber intercepted the food from field to 
citv. It simply implies that it was 
body’s business to look after the har ng 


an 
and sale of that food. Some of it came 
1 glutted market. Some of it rotte 

it waited for sale. Some of it went 
into storage and ran up excess storage 


charges. Much, very much, deteriorated 
and wasted as it waited for sal Nor 
does food distribution imply the slaughter 
of the middlemar The orange growers 
didn’t slaughter the middleman. The; 
didn’t even lay down the ten command 
ments to him. They didn’t “regulate” 





him. Nor did they pass laws on hin 
What they did wes care fully to regulate 
} of their oranges through his 
arket, so there 
either glut or scarcity—and the price 
regulated itself so that the grower had : 
certain and steady profit in returns; and 
a certain and steady profit in returns 1s 
way to increase food. The dif 
between food care fully aistr 
buted and food left to distribute itself 
is the difference between moderate rains 
i cloud bursts alternating with drought 


the flow 


is neve! 





Hoover is too practical and able eve! 
to be misled very far by the doctrinaries 
with whom Wilson has surrounded him 


I have reason to believe that he realizes 








the mistake of price-fixing. The $2.20 
for wheat is now being vaguely twisted 
as a fixed minimum, not a maximum; an 


when the milk producers besought hin 


+ | 


set a price, he flatly refused. 


HE situation here as to food is not a 

good one. I am no pessimist; bu 
the country has come to the cul de 
towards which it has been headed fot 
forty years. There will be no starvatior 
here. Relieve your mird of that fear 
A country with tens of thousands of acres 
of waste 


ands will never starve, but we 
are going to have some hard jolts this 
winter. Fixed prices are like arbitrary 
They may be arguments but the) 
are not food for the larder, nor coal for 
heat A lot of people will find that no 
matter how high wages are, wages W 
not buy food unless the food is produced 
There wil! be a big reversion back to the 
land with all its kid glove tragedies and 
There will also be a revolutio 
in food distribution, whether that fact be 
any other “ism.” There will 
be by Christmas what Hill and Wilson 
predicted—food riots, bread lines, soa} 
box damnaticen of the social system and 
other windy howls from people who will 
eat but will not work; and there wi!! be 
great suffering among the children and 
aged of the poor in this land of plenty: 
but Hoover is no fool. 
biggest men thrown to the surface of the 
war’s tumultuous maelstrom; and I pre 
dict a complete turnover in Hoove 
policy before Christmas. 9 
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socialism, oO} 
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Who is the best known Canadian? lf it were not for the pictures above you probably wonudn’t guess 
right. Yes, itis Mary Pickford. There are few English-speaking people the world over who don’t know 
all about Mary. who was born on University A ve., Toronto, just a few blocks above the home of MACLEAN’S 
me MAGAZINE. Here she is graphically seen in some of her more recent (and still unreleased) photoplays. 
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66 ELL, that seems clear enough,” 
/ the young man muttered, thrust- 
; ing the form into his waistcoat 


pocket. “You’re here to stay, I guess, 
Nikasti? I see you’ve brought your kit 
along.” 

“In case you decided to engage me, sir,” 
the man replied. 

“Oh, you are engaged richt enough, 
Van Teyl assured him. “You'd better 
make the best job you can of putting out 
my evening clothes. If you ring for the 
floor valet, he’ll help you. The bedrooms 
are through that door.” 

“Very good, sir!” 

“T am going down to the barber’s now,” 
Van Teyl itinued, rising to his feet. 
“Just remember this, Nikasti—what a 
name, by the bye!” 

“T could be called Kato,” the man sug- 
gested. 

“Kato for me ail the time,” his prospec- 
tive employer agreed. “Well, listen. My 
sister, Miss Van Teyl, arrives from 
Europe on the Lapland this evening. If 
she comes in or rings up, say I’m here and 
I want to see her at once. You under- 
stand?” 

“T understand, sir.” 

Van Tey] strolled out, and Kato disap- 
peared into the inner room. The floor 
valet, dressed in the dark blue livery of 
the hotel, was already laying out his 
master’s dinner clothes. He eyed the in- 
truder a little truculently. 

“Who are you, any way?” he inquired. 

“My name is Nikasti,” was the quiet 
reply. “Mr. Van Teyl has engaged me 
as his valet, to wait upon him and Mr. 
Fischer.” 

The man laid down the shirt into which 
he was fixing the studs. 

“That’s some news,” he remarked bit- 


terly. “To wait on Mr. Van Teyl and 
Mr. Fischer, eh? What the hell do they 


9» 


want you for? 

Nikasti shook his head slowly. He was 
very small, and his dark eyes seemed filled 
with melancholy. 

“Tt is not for a very long time,” he ven- 
tured. 

“Long enough to do me out of my five 
dollars’ tip every week,” the man grum- 
bled. “I’m a married man, too, and a good 
American. Blast you fellows, coming and 
taking our jobs away! Can’t think what 
they let you into the country for.” 

“IT am sorry,” Nikasti murmured. 

“Your sorrow don’t bring me in my 
five dollars,” the valet retorted bitterly. 
“There’s only two suites on this floor to 
work for, any way, and this is the only 
one worth a cent.” 

“T am taking the situation,” the other 
explained, “for the sake of experience. I 
do not wish to rob you of your earnings. 
I will pay you the five dollars a week while 
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work.” 

“That’s a deal, my little yellow-skinned 
kid,” the valet agreed in a tone of relief 
“T’ll show you where the things are kept.” 

His new coadjutor bowed 

“The telephone is ringing in the mas- 
ter’s room,” he observed. “You shall re- 
main here and I will answer it.” 

‘That goes, Jappy,” the man acquiesced 
“If it’s a young lady take her name, but 
don’t say that Mr. Van Teyl’s about. For- 
ward young baggages some of them are.” 

Nikasti glided from the room, closed 
the door, and approached the telephone 
receiver. 

“Yes,” he acknowledged, “these 
rooms of Mr. Van Tey]. No, madam 
Mr. Van Tey] is not in at present.” 

There was a moment’s pause 
face was impenetrable as he ] 
his eyes glowed. 

“Yes, I understand, madam,” he said 
softly. “You are Miss Van Tey], and you 
wish to speak to 
moment Mr. Van Tey] 
you up or fetch you.” 

He replaced the receiver 
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are the 
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returns I will ring 
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and returned to the bedroom. For some 
little time he was initiated into the 
teries of his new master’s studs, boots and 
shoes, and general taste in wearing an 
parel. Then the latter entered the sitting 
room, and Nikasti obeved his summons 

“Anyone called me up?” he inquired 

“No cne, sir.” 

Van Te yl glar ‘ed at the clock 11 in un 


decided manner 

“T’ll change right away,” he decided. 
“Just set things to rights in here. fill mv 
cigarette case, and h round the 
telephone.” 
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eyes were nocent even of any question 
Fischer’s forehead was wrinkled and his 
brows drawn close together 

“Tam Nik sti,” the other acknowle iged 

“Kato N sti. Mr. Van Tey! has just 
engaged me as his valet.” 

“You can take off the gloves,” Fischer 


told him 


“Vas! 
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was handed to me three weeks ago to- 
day in Berlin. Have you been to Wash- 
ington?” 

Nikasti shook his head. 

“T do not go to Washington,” he said. 
“You will understand that, diplomatically, 
as you would put it, I do not exist. Neither 
is it necessary. I am here to listen.” 

Fischer nodded. 

“There need be very little delay, then,” 
he observed, “before we get to work.” 

Nikasti bowed and raised his forefinger 
in warning. 

“T think,” he whispered, “that Mr. Van 
Teyl has finished dressing.” 


CHAPTER X. 


J] AN TEYL, as he hastened forward to 
meet his friend, presented at first 
sight a very good type of the well- 
groomed, athletic young American. He 
was over six feet tall, with smooth, dark 
hair brushed back from his forehead, a 
strong, clean-shaven face and good fea- 
tures. Only, as he drew nearer, there was 
evident a slight, unnatural quivering at 
the corner of his lips. The cordiality of 
his greeting, too, was.a little overdone. 

“Welcome home, Fischer! Why, man, 
you’re looking fine. Had a pleasant voy- 
age?” 

“Storms for the first few days—after 
that, all right,” Fischer replied. 

“Any submarines?” 

“Not a sight of one. 
yet?” 

“Not yet. 
a telephone message. 
a few minutes ago.” 

Fischer frowned. 

“T want us three to meet—you and she 
and I—the first moment she sets foot in 
the hotel,” he declared. 

“What’s the hurry?” Van Teyl demand- 
ed. “You must have seen plenty of her 
the last ten days.” 

“That,” Fischer insisted, “was a dif- 
ferent matter. See here, Jimmy, I'll be 
frank with you.” 

He walked to the door of the bedroom, 
opened it, and looked inside. Its sole oc- 
cupant was Nikasti, who was at the far 
end, putting away some clothes. Fischer 
closed the door firmly and returned. 

“T want you to understand this, James,” 
he began. “Your sister is meddling in 
certain things she’d best leave alone.” 

Van Tey] lit a cigarette. 

“No use talking to me,” he observed. 
“Pamela’s her own mistress, and she’s 
gone her own way ever since she came of 
age.” 

“She’s got to quit,” Fischer pronounc- 
ed. “That’s all there is about it. You 
and I will have to talk this out. Where 
are you dining?” 

“Downstairs,” Van Teyl replied gloom- 
ily. “I was thinking of waiting for 
-amela.” 

“You leave word to have your people let 
you know directly she arrives,” Fischer 
advised, “and come along with me.” 

Van Tey! suffered himself to be led 
towards the door. Nikasti, with a due 
sense of his new duties, glided past them, 
rang for the lift and watched them 
descend. Fischer turned at once towards 
the dining-room. 

“Thank God we’re in a civilized coun- 
try,” he observed, “and that I don’t have 
to change when I don’t want to!” 

They found a quiet table, and Fischer, 
displaying much interest in the menu, 
ordered a somewhat extensive dinner. 

“Grape fruit and Maryland chicken are 


Seen your sister 


I’ve been waiting about for 
She hadn’t arrived, 
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worth coming back to,” he declared. “Now 
see here, James, let’s get to business. 
You've got to help me with your sister.” 

“But how?” Van Teyl demanded. 
“Pamela and I are good pals, of course, 
but she has a will of her own in all she 
does, and I don’t fancy that anything I 
could say would influence her very much.” 

“There are two things about your 
sister,” Fischer continued. ‘The first is 
that she’s got to quit this secret service 
business she’s got herself mixed up in.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense!” Van Teyl ex- 
claimed. “Pamela doesn’t care a fig about 
politics.” 

Fischer grunted scornfully. 

“You don’t know much about your 
sister, young fellow,” he said. “Internal 
politics over here may not interest her a 
cent, but she’s crazy about America as a 
country, and she’s shrewd enough to see 
things coming that a great many of you 
over here aren’t looking for. Any way, 
she came bang up against me in a little 


“Don’t 


be 


scheme I had on the night before I |ef; 
Europe, and somewhere about her she’s 
got concealed a document which I'd glad} 
buy for a quarter of a million dollars.” 

Van Tey! drank off his second cocktai! 

“Some money!” he observed. “How did 
she come by the prize?” 

“Played up for it, just as I did,” Fische 
replied. “She was clever enough to make 
use of my scaffolding, and got up the 
ladder first. I’m not squealing, but I'v< 
got to have that document, whatever 
costs me.” 

V AN TEYL was silent for a moment 
There was an undercurrent of si 

thing threatening in his companion 

manner, of which he had taken note 

“And the second thing you mentioned 
he asked. “What is that? 

Fischer, as thaugh to give due em 
to his statement, indulged in a brief pause 
Then he little forward 
very slowly and very forcibly 


} : 
ieaned a 


SDOKE 





it, 


Ji LL y.” she 


begged. 


1 romameacen 
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“T want to marry her,” he declared. 

Van Tey! leaned back in his chair and 
gazed at his vis-a-vis in blank astonish- 
ment. 

“You must be a damned fool, Fischer!” 
he exclaimed. 

“You think so?” was the unruffled reply. 

I wonder why?” 

“I'll tell you why, if you want to know,” 
Van Teyl continued bluntly. “I know of 
four of the richest and best-looking young 
men in America, two ambassadors, an 
English peer, and an Italian prince, who 
have proposed to Pamela during the last 
twelve months alone. She refused every 
one of them.” 

“Well,” Fischer remarked, “she must 
marry some time.” 

Van Tey! looked at him insolently. 

“T shouldn’t think you’d have a dog’s 
chance,” he pronounced 

There was a little glitter behind 
Fischer’s spectacles. 





“You cant settle accom wa 
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“Up till now,” he admitted smoothly, 
“I have not been fortunate. I must con- 
fess, however, that I was hoping for your 
good offices.” 

“Pamela wouldn't take the slightest 
notice of anything I might say,” Van 
Teyl declared. “Besides, I should hate 
you to marry her.” 

“A little blunt, are you not, my young 
friend?” Fischer remarked amiably. 
“Still, to continue, there is also the matter 
of that document. I must confess that I 
exercised all my ingenuity to obtain pos 
session of it on the steamer.” 

“You would!” Van Tey! muttered. 

“Your sister, however,” Fischer con- 

nued, “was wise enough to have it 
locked up in the purser’s safe the moment 
she set foot upon the steamer. She gave 
me the slip when she got it back, and 
eluded me, somehow, on the quay. She 
will scarcely have had time to part with 
it yet, though. When she arrives here to- 


























night, it will in all probability be in her 
possession.” 

“Well!” Van Teyl demanded. ‘You 
don’t suggest that I should rob her of it, 
I suppose?” 

“Not at all,” Fischer replied. “On the 
other hand, you might very well induce 
her to give it up voluntarily, or at least 
to treat with me.” 

“You don't know Pamela 
Teyl’s curt reply. 

“IT know her sufficiently,” Fischer went 
on, leaning over the table, “to believe that 
she would sacrifice a great deal to save 
her brother from Sing-Sing.” 

Van Teyl took the thrust badly. He 
started as though he had been stabbed, and 
his face became almost ghastly in its 
pallor. He tossed off a glass of wine 
hastily. 

“Just what do you mean by that?” he 
asked thickly. 

“Are you prepared,” Fischer continued, 
“to have me visit your office to-morrow 
morning and examine my accounts and 
securities in the presence of your part 


»” 


” 
’ 


was Van 


ners? 
“Why not?” Van Teyl faltered. “What 
the hell do you mean?” 
“T mean, James Van Teyl,” his compar 
ion declared, “that I should find you a 
matter of a 1dred thousand dollars 


short I mean you’ve realized some 





of my securities, gambled on your own 
account with the proceeds, and lost. You 
did this as regards one stock at least 


with a forged transfer, which I hold.” 


V AN TEYL looked almost piteously 


around. Life seemed suddenly to have 
become an unreal thing—the crowds of 
well-dressed diners, the gentle splashing 
of the water from the fountains in the 
winter-garden, the distant murmuring of 

us fro hehind the canopy of paln S 
So this was the end of it! All that week 
he had hoped against hope. He had bee 
told of a ire thing. Next week he had 
meant to have a great gamble. Every 
thir vas to have gone his way, after all 
And nov t was too late. Fischer knew, 
and | er was a cruel man. 

The unnatural silence came to an end 
Only | ~ er’s Voice se¢ med to come from 
* off 

‘Driv vour wine, James Van Teyl,” 
} ‘ ten to me You've 

ms to me from the 

1 to be I brought a 

to your firm, and I insisted 

1 terested I had a 

| e for most things I do. 
i socially in New York, 

\ l re lso bove sus 

I not It suited me to 
the Plaza, nominally in 

it to pay the whole ac 

ei It suited me because I re 

i t of your social position 

‘T ' 


’ 
ul erstood, 


Van Tey! mut 


t so. Only, whereas you simply 


a snob, I had in reality a 

r ind very definite purpose. We 
vy, however, to your present ob- 

to me I ean, if I choose, tear up 

forged transfer, submit to the hss 

of my money, and leave you secure. I! 


1! do so if you are able to induce yout 

ter to hand over to me those few lines 
of writing—to which, believe me, she has 
no earthly right—and to accept me as a 
prospective suitor.” 

Van Tevl was drinking steadily now, 
but every mouthful of food seemed almost 
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to choke him. 
faced his torturer. 


Red-eyed and defiant, he 


“You’re talking rot!” he declared 
“Pamela wouldn’t marry you if you were 
the last man on earth, and if she’s got 
anything she wants to keep, she'll keep 
it.” 

“And see her brother disgraced,” 
Fischer reminded him, “tried at the City 
Hall for theft and sent to Sing-Sing? 
It’s a good name in New York, yours, you 
know. The Van Teyls have held their 
heads high for more than one generation. 
Your sister will not fancy seeing it 
dragged down into the mire.” 

For a single moment the young man 
seemed about to throw himself upon his 
companion. Fischer, perfectly unmoved, 
watched him, nevertheless, like a cat 

“Better sit tight,’”’ he enjoined. “Drop 
it now or people will be watching us. I 
have ordered some of the old brandy. A 
liqueur or two will steady you, perhaps. 
Afterwards we will go upstairs and take 
your sister into our confidence.” 

Van Tey! nodded. 

“Very well,” he agreed hoarsely. “We'll 
hear what Pamela has to say.” 


CHAPTER XI 


TIKASTI, with a low bow, watched the 
disappearance of the lift into which 
his two new masters, James Van Teyl and 
Oscar Fischer, had stepped. He waited 
until the indicator registered its safe ar- 
rival on the ground floor. Then he slow- 
ly retraced his steps along the corridor, 
entered the sitting-room and took up the 
telephone receiver, which was still lying 
upon the table. 

“Will you give me number 77,” he ask- 
ed—“‘Miss Van Teyl’s suite?” 

There was a moment’s silence—then a 
voice at the other end to which he made 
obeisance. 

“It is Miss Van Teyl who speaks? I 
am Mr. Van Teyl’s valet. Mr. Van Tey] 
is here now and will be giad if you will 
come in.” 

He replaced the receiver, listened and 
waited. In a few moments there was the 
sound of a light footstep outside. The 
door was opened-and Pamela entered. She 
was still wearing the grey tailor-made cos- 
tume in which she had left the steamer. 

“Why, where is Mr. an Teyl?” she 
asked. looking around the room. “I have 
been ringing up for the last ten minutes 
and couldn’t get any answer. I did not 
realize that it was the next suite.” 

“Mr. Van Tey! is close at hand, mad- 
am,” Nikasti replied. “If you will kindly 
be seated, I will fetch him.” 

“How long have you been valet here?” 
Pamela asked curiously. 

“For a few hours only, madam,” was 
the grave reply. “If you will be so good 
as to wait.” 

He bowed low and left the room. Pam- 
ela took up an evening paper and for a 
few minutes buried herself in its contents. 
Then suddenly she held it away from her 
and listened. A queer and unaccountable 
impulse inspired her with a certain mis- 
trust. There was no sound of movement 
in the adjoining bedchamber, nor any 
sign of her brother’s presence. She open- 
ed the door and peered in. It was empty 
and in darkness. Then, moved by that 
same unaccountable impulse, she crossed 
the room and listened at the door which 
led into her own suite, and which she per- 
ceived was bolted on this side as well as 
her own. She listened at first idly, after- 
wards breathlessly. In a few moments she 


was convinced that her senses re not 
playing her false. Some one was moving 
stealthily about in her room, the key t 
which was even at that moment in her 
hand She hastens ito the loor, t be con 
fronted by another surpris¢ The handle 
turned but the door refused to ops She 


was locked in 
Pamela was both generous and insistent 
in the matter of bells. She 
and she rang them a! 
sequences were 
satisfactory. N 





ier. The con 





h 
“iy, and in their way 
isti himself, a breath 
less chambermaid, a hurt but dignifie 
waiter, and the floor valet, who had not 
even stopped to put on his coat, entered 






together. They seemed a little stupefied 
at finding Pamela alone and no signs of 
any disturbance. 

“Why was I locked in here Pam Le 


manded indignantly, taking them en b 

There was a little chorus n 
prehension. Nikasti forwar 
waved to the others to be silent, and bowed 
almost to the 

“It was a mistake eas iy to be under 
stood, madart hg | | : 
is a little stiff, perhaps, but 
not locked. We all reached h 
I myself barely a yard in advance. No 
key was used—and behol 

Pamela was disposed 
moment’s reflection indu 
her mind. This falsehoos 
at least interesting. She waved the hotel 
servants away. 


“I am sorry to have troubled you,” she 


stepped 


vrround 
ground. 


+ 












said. “I will remember it when I 1 n 
bill.” 

HEY took their leave, Nika show 

ing them out. When the last had ds 
parted, he turned back to the centre 
table, from t t e of wi P 
ela was watching hin iriously. 

t she reé ¥ ked how 

I l t ut 
th + tru + e ¢ es 
ed.” 

Nikasti 1 ed a step nearer towar 
her. Something of the servility of his 
manner had gone. For the first time she 
looked at him closely, appreciated the 
tense immobility of his features, the still, 
penetrating light of his cold eyes A 


queer premonition of trouble for a mom- 
ent unsteadied her. 
“There was no mistake,” he sa 
“The door was 
Even then she did not fully understand 
the position. She leaned ittle 
him. 


1 softly 


I 


lt 
locked 
towards 


“Tt was locked?” she repeated 


“ ‘ 1 


ocked it,” he told her. “It is locked 
now, securely. I have been searching ir 
your room for something which I did not 
find. 1 bette 
to me. It will save trouble.” 

“Are you mad?” she der 


} 
lesslv. 


I think that you had better give it 


led } 
nanded bre 


“Do I seem so?” he re plied. “There 
no person more sane than |] I req 


from you the 


formula of the new explo 
ive, which you stole in Henry’s restaurant 
eleven days ago.” 

rhe sense of mystery passed. It w 
simply trouble of the ordinary 

unexpected source 

“Dear me!” she murmured. “Every 
one seems interested in my little adven 
ture. How did you hear about it?” 

“T destroyed the cable telling me of all 
that happened, only 
he explained. “It was the 


a few minutes ago,” 


foolish talk of 













’ 
thg young nventor which gave } 





» the world to scramble for.” : 
“It was very clever of your inf int.” 
he remarked, “to suggest that | the i 
fortunate thief. Why not Oscar her? ' 
It was his plot, not mine.” [ 

The eves of the littl Japane ed 

iddenly to narrow He re te 

ell that she was talking simy ain H 

‘Madam,” he insisted, “the fo 1. It | 
is for my country, and for my country | ' 
vould risk much.” t 

I de not doubt it,” she replied t if - 
I hold it, I hold it for my count tor i 
ind there is nothing you would for 
Japan from which I should sh: for 
America.” 

H hands upon the t She ' 
turned her ring and clenched } id ” 
SF 1 Se¢ r sprir con no ed 

+} e few se nil +} t here w 
ponent of more desper:.te and su 
bre than Josey Whether her w't t 
have fa er, fate ren ned her f i 
There w ak k at the door 

“You hear?” she cried bre 
“There is some one ther sna | 
ut »” 

His hands and knee were ¢ f 
the + able He was nee more } 2 Id elf 
SO Cf mpletely the servant that for i 
ent even Pamela was pu 1. J i 
ais thoug! t events of the last f¢ ‘ 
mas t ive been part of a d 
ed drean Nikasti plaved to the ¢ 
her fevered estion and entire t i 
then He opened the door witl ! 
ful flourist ind John Lutchest ked 
in 


pPAMELAS rst shock of surpris i 


t 
readily pass In the first 





John Lut er’s appearance in Ame - 
t entire inexpected. I 
( na ) vi it possible mear ne 
ent? 
Y e ex ( l ttie Ne 
i I itchester e? 

He smiled as he shook hands. Nikast 
nad s r elessly from the 1 
Pame no effort to detain | S} 
| is y that the t g 
. h I 1 between the n conce 

1 ¢? ’ ‘ ee on! She } 

f i r toh 1} over to rett 
but e ‘ 

You at irp! 1.” he observe Si 
far I T T t re t T t I 

ew lit We tnat I Was ¢o i 
time rO, it ft ne of tho t 
you underst 1, Miss Van Teyl, t ‘ 

scar t liberty to talk about. I ° 
tere with my work 

You he repeated weal I 
thought t 1 were the Minist: f 
Munition 

Sy f | tted “T have 
t elit torshiy You se I t a 
mind te 1 this, but it 
we if you wv forgive my mentionir 

I \ Is t these things are not 
en of t I ne My bus Lf 
pposed be a secre 

ng round some of the factories f 

ch we are drawing supplies.” 

She drew a long breath and bes 
feel a little more like herself 

“Well, after this,” she declared, “I ul 
be surprised at nothing. I have had one 
hock eady this evening, and you are 
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YNION government is now an 


| accomplisned fact in Canada 
/ The uni vernment 
ete of elever ( eY + es ] 
ry¢ Libe \ vhicl ~) ; near is 
one can expect to get to a fifty-fifty 
proposit n A at ve Premier 
Border the foster parent of the 
unfon idea. the casting vot 
nion ¢ ernment represents tf 
traditional deference of this countr: 
to British precedent. England has 
inien government as a war adm 
trafio C ida must have one, t 
It » represents a fashior Most 
of the democratic countries wht ive 








tir ind, the great 
overseas tates of ne Brit | 
pire—have e in for union gover: 
ment. Cat 1 must go in for it to 
It even ¢ cal Is that the United 
State Ww neet s ubles 
before it gor icn t Pre 
ent Wilse s ] t 
pre r! nt, tor 
But u I ernment ta 
efly, re nt necessity r 
paramount purpose of union gover 
ment is to win the war, to support 
our mer n the trenches, and to keep 
Car ip to its present hign mart 
of icNnie ‘ nt the yvreat st lpr pri ’ 
allay ~red eimceggy lace in Aygo Po prt aos Premier Borden, the Foster 
sive civilizat ly - vovernment Parent of the Union Idea. 
3 1 t ! fa the talent 


irage, and moral force to be found or rural districts are harder to convince. 
both sides of politics, likely to solve not The Whittle-Stick Club at Jarratt’s Cor- 


only the problem of conscription, but also ners w display the usual aversion to 
the inter-bellum problems of finance an voting for a “gosh durned Grit” or “a 
taxation with which Canada is confronted l-binged Tory” until union government 
It ms, moreover, to avoid a bitter el educates them up to the new standard of 
tion contest with its contingent evils of compromise for the general weal.  Be- 
racial and religious strife tween now and the general election the 
It is doubtful whether this hope will people of Canada must learn the lesson of 
fructify. Quebec will be more solid fox give and take in party politics if union 
Laurier than ever. Controversy will be government is to be a success. 
wicked. In spite of certain clauses in the This ought to be as easy for the general 


‘ a i 

Military Service Act, stump speakers and public as it is for men of such high moral 

party newspapers of the extreme type purpose as Frank Carvell, T. A. Crerar, 

may be expected to do their worst. Union and Newton Wesley Rowell to swallow tl 

vovernment, thoug! appeals to the War Time Election Act, for instance. 

good sense of all fair-minded patriots, The War Time Election Act by the way 
45 
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7 





will have to fight ancient prejudice and is a good example of the effect of union 
entrenched hatreds the Dominion over government on questionable measures 
My guess and my hope is that it will wir The immediate result of the entrance of 
ts strenceth. as the noet puts it, is as the nine aggressive Liberals into the union 
strength of ten because its heart is pure is largely to neutralize the 
The majority W 1] prob ib V be abo it ntage whit h the W ar Time 
t rave the Borden govern- 





ment. It goes without saying that the 

.* is precisely because its heart is pure’ Liberal end of the union cabinet will see 
ind because Premier Borden has taken’ that it gets a square deal on the War 
great pains to make it so, that the dark Time Election Act and that neither party 
forces in both parties are opposed to it! will profit unduly either by the dis- 
And not only the dark forces but also the franchising or enfranchising clauses of 
unenlightened innocent who find giving this experiment with the suffrage. In 
up their old party grudges as hard as _ short, things will be much as they were 
drawing a tooth. In the big cities where before the Act was passed. If there was 
thought marches fast the union govern- a sting in its tail the sting has been re- 


ment idea is readily grasped. But the moved by union government. The same 


may be said of the M itary Voters’ 
Act. The votes in dispute will not 
get an unfair tilt toward the party at 
present in power. Every chance will 
be given to both ends to work for the 


lle and right there, in the 


middle of the road, is union goverr 
ment 
It may go hard with staur 


Liberals to forego the mountain of 
scandal they had heaped up against 
the Borden government just now, as 


it goes Nard with the thick-and-tnin 








Conservative to throw away the cold 
deck with which he expected to wir 
the electior But the sacrif - re 
about equal, al d all loyal C | ns 
will agree that it is a sweet and be 
coming thu 1 discontents and 
quarrels ‘s} buried so long as 
the Hu ering a tne gate 
ind that we i forego the pleas 
ant pastimic¢ iring each otne ~ 
eve out ] B j Beast + 








‘Tas rings is DacK ft the fact 
tl the first and forer t ink 
l! ul TY ri Ver! ent @ | i f I 

conscriptior Conscription is not a 
popu measure,asthe exemption ap 
peals abundantiy prove But neither 
are taxes popular, or deat r coal 
bills, or a hundred other inevitable ir 


but it is vitally 
racy is not to peris! 
main free we must s 


. 1 
freedom to those wh 


ultimate good. Ina 
peace, even f we fig) 
we must have the 

me we u have ce 








government, if you cz 
way, 1S sim} ly the 
teeth to go through 


which the life and 





tion depends Cana 
nobly and she has her reward in the ad 
miration of a world in arms—a splendid 


advertisement for the future prosperity 
of this country, if we look at it in no 





higher light But Canada. has not done 
her bit completely—will not have done it, 
ndeed, until this war ends victory and 





the whole tribe of Kaisers is fettered for 








ever and a day lo win the w that is 
the first purpose of union government 


and to that end it must win the election 

As far back as six months ago the pene- 
trating mind of Sir Clifford Sifton rea 
lized that winning the war was the duty 
of the hour and that the onl 
Canada to do her part was to elect a uniot 
government with anybody else 
Wilfrid Laurier at its head. Sir Clifford 
who has an instinct for power, wisely re 
_frained from seizing the reins himself, 
but rather unwisely, as I think, spread 
his views in print and signed his name to 














vuld 
Premier, but 
the Man 


Sir Clifford Sifton, who wu 
splendid 
probably content to be 


war-time he 


them. Sir Clifford is a strong man and 
would himself make a splendid war-time 
premier. His genius for big operations is 
unequalled in Canada and his gift of crisp 
statement makes those. operations as 
simple as ABC to the man on the street. 
It seems a great pity that Canada may not 
have his high-power, diarmond-clear mind 
at the head of affairs, but he is probably 
content to be the Man Béhind. 

At all events that is the position allot- 
ted to him through circumstances over 
which he had no control old resent- 
ments against him, the prairie West 
which he was supposed to have crucified 
when he fought reciprocity in 1911, the 
jealousy of: the Laurier Liberals, and 
other such matters. Sir Clifford’s fam- 
ous letter to the press back-fired to the 
extent of drawing the Laurier cohorts 


together and turning the Winnipeg con 
vention which promised to be a walk-over 


for win-the-war into a triumph for the 
Old Chief. It was a catch-as-catch-can 
triumph to be sure and was ultimately re- 
vised by the sober second thought of the 
people, but still it was a triumph for the 
time being. After that Sir Clifford was 
satisfied to go about it more quietly, to be 
the guide, philosopher, and friend of 
union government, but always under the 
rose. The splendid aggregation of moral 
force, intellectual ability, and debating 
talent which Premier Borden has succeed- 
ed in getting together as a union govern- 
ment is largely due, as I take it. to the 
shrewd advice and untiring effort of Sir 
Clifford Sifton who is in politics as much 
as a man can be who has been out of them 
for the last six years. The name Sifton 
is represented in the union government 
by Sir Clifford’s brother, Premier Sifton 
of Alberta, who is known as a strong 
man in those parts, given to silence, deep 
thought, black cigars and drastic action. 
Sir Clifford is not included in the cabinet 
but he is a good enough patriot to lend 
it his best assistance and support from 
the outside. 
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YTNION government is a big 








combination ar bespeaks 
i big organizing { behind 
t So long as ur rove! 
ment dealt wit tle 1 es 
; : ' 
and littie mer e Laurier l 
erals uld a i laugh a 
t, and did It is Case a 
the genial Fred Pardee might 
put it, of the deuces running 
wild. A union government with 
1 forty pe ent nfusion of 
two-spot Lit W 1 thing 
to be despised, but when me 


like Carvell, Crer: 
L. Sifton, Rowell all states 


t 
rn st 


men of hig anding—swung 
, , 
' in that was anotner story 


When big business in the 
oo &. © 


laboring oar 


shay 
Ballantyne 


itvne TOOK a 


it became a moral 


certainty that union govern 
ment was out to do its best 
Nova Scotia home of rock 


held aloof for a 
Premier Murray, prefer 
ring n abandon his kir 
S down there, but when A 
K. Maclean, backed by the pre 
s and support of W. S 
Fielding, fell in l it was 
conceded that the 
was splendidly rounded off and 
that union government, so far 
as the personnel of the cabinet 


ribbed Grits 


while, 





ot to 





hip 
tige 


to iine 





combination 


a 

is 

Was concerned, was a complete 
success. 

Premier Borden’s idea of union govern 
ment was something with which 
force conscription and maintain Canada’s 
footing in the great war. That his 
intention—simply that and nothing more 
The premier is transparently earnest and 
honest. His efforts toward ur 


to en 


was 


ion govern 


twa P 
L.Was<« 


ment were without guile. i subtle 
mind than his that suggested that to win 


the war it was necessary to win the el 
and that to win 
necessary to isolate Quebec and split tl 
West. It was the 
mind, warming up 
that developed the thought t 


’ 
made of it 


tion 
LiOtl 


Same subtie 


to its task, 


* 4 re | 
a rood OD could ve 


by splitting, the East too t 
least as far as Liberal opinion 
went. Premier Borden’s wi: 
the single eye, but the é 





political headwork was cont 


buted by someone else. 


Sir Robert Borden tried fi 
four months to bring bout 
coalition with the Opposition 
Parliament, at first with Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, then with | 
humbler associates. He offe | 


Sir Wilfrid half the seats in a 
union cabinet, but Sir Wilfrid 
refused, feeling that to a 


oilice in a government already 
pledyred to a policy of conscrip 
tion would lose him the lid 
Quebec, which is his obsession 
Sir Wilfrid fears Henri Bou 
assa with a mortal fear, and 


Henri Bourassa is ever waitin 
just round the 
weak word from 
in which event he will pounce 
upon Quebec and deliver it over 
to the ary 
race and religion. 


corne! ? one 


the Old 
reactior 


‘IR WILFRID was not afraid 
7 that the Liberal party would 
commit suicide by joining a 
union 


government—-the Liberal] 
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When Premier Borden failed to ¢ 
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Winnipeg convention looked like a good 
starting point. That convention met and 
passed the usual advanced resolutions on 
freer trade, lower tariff, British prefer- 
ence, and broader suffrage, but the real 
question at the back of all minds was con- 
scription. The original purpose was to 
load up the Winnipeg Liberal convention 
with win-the-war delegates who would 
vote for conscription and shout “To hell 
with Laurier!” But in this matter the 
win-the-war managers were cleverly 
double-crossed by the good players from 
the machine who loaded the convention up 
the other way. To bring this about Frank 
Oliver and the Hon. Charles Cross had to 
get together and for the first time in many 
years was witnessed the spectacle of these 
two fierce lions lying down together. The 
convention, much to the surprise of the 
union government makers, was a hurrah 
for Laurier. It expressed a keen desire, 
indeed, to win the war in any way or by 
any means, but when Turriff of Assiniboia 
came out with a flat-footed motion for 
conscription it turned him down cold. It 
did more than that. It drove Michael 
Clark, the trumpet-voiced apostle of free 
trade, from its midst, perhaps because 
he was in favor of conscription, but be 
cause he had not dealt tenderly with Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier when he said good-bye 
It looked as if Laurier had a pretty solid 
West when a convention of the four pro 
vinces rounded on a man who voiced its 
favorite sentiments in the matter of free 
trade. At all events the West was still 
unsplit when the Winnipeg convention 
broke up. 
The union government 

as events show, with g 
the packed convention at 
not represent true Liberal opinion, and 
negotiations were again opened with 
Western Liberal leaders, who thought per- 
haps that more could be gained for the 
West by hooking up at once with a union 
government than by the slower process of 
waiting for enough Western members to 
be elected to Parliament to force their 


not 


makers claimed, 
reason, that 
Winnipeg did 


good 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier will come back to Par- 
liament with a large personal following. 
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low tariff view on a high tariff 
administration. Winning the 
war may have been the first 
consideration with the Western 
leaders, but lowering the tariff 
and emancipating trade was 
certainly the second. Their 
patriotism was on top but the 
main chance was not far behind. 
‘|, Be renewed negotiations 
with the Western Liberal 
leaders were successful to this 
extent. The Western leaders 
offered to serve in a union gov- 
ernment provided Sir Robert 
Borden was not kept on as 
Premier. Four names were 
suggested, as alternatives, two 
Liberals and two Conserva- 
tives, one of whom was Sir 
Foster. The two Lib- 

waved away the crown 
Sir Robert Borden offered 
rn in favor of Sir George 
Foster, a proposal which was 


George 
erais 
and 


to resig 


tumultuously rejected by the 
Conservative party caucus in 
Parliament They said Sit 
Robert was good enough for 


them and told him to go ahead 
with the good work of knitting 
up the ravelled sleeve of union 
ryovernment. 

the state of 
Parliament dis 

Western leaders 

were still holding aloof, but obviously 
they were open to conviction. Sir Robert 
Borden and his clever coadjutors in the 
background were getting along. The 
West was in a fair way to be split—if it 
can be called splitting to make a breach 
first and close it afterwards, which same 
has done in Saskatchewan where 
both the party organizations have disap- 
peared to be replaced by a National Gov- 
ernment Association. This, by the way, 
is one of the first fruits of union govern- 


was 


af- 
The 


solved. 


been 


nent the Hon. Mr. Calder certainly 
swings his Saskatchewan. In 
Alberta the split is more ap- 


parent, the cohorts of Cross and 


Oliver being on Laurier’s side, 


and the cohorts of Sifton with 
Dr. Michael Clark as gonfalon 
bearer on the other. 

The outstanding fact of this 


“split” in the s that split 


West 


may be its name, but that close 


up-the-ranks is its nature. One 
way and another the West is 
being kept solid for Liberalism 


both in the provincial and fed- 
eral arenas. It is conceivable, 
for instance, that the Hon 
Arthur Meighen did not em 
brace with joy three Liberal 
champions like Sifton, Calder 
and Crerar who would insist 
o! an equitabdie enumeration 
when the voters’ lists 
be prepared 


came to 
and to a great de 


gree neutralize the clever ar 
rangements of the War Time 
Election Act which was Mr 
Meighen’s war baby. 

doubt 


"7 Beas cal be no 
whatever that 

these had 
fluence with M 
Calder and Sifton 
West should rernain Liberal, 
moreover, that it should re- 
main solidly Liberal even at 
the price of getting rid of Sir 


considera- 
great in- 
Crerar, 
that the 
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s done 


more than any 


to forward prohibition 


Wilfrid 
West 


The feeling in the 
Old Chief is not due 
to hjs race or his religion, but to the 
general impression that he is a 
patter on the tariff and that a_ gov- 
ernment with Sir Wilfrid at the head 
of it might be expected to do quite as 
little for free trade as Premier Borden 
and his high protectionists had done. Sir 
Wilfrid, indeed, had given evidences cf 
stand-patting, as late as the last session 
of Parliament, when he told certain West 
ern rebels in his party that the time to 
discuss the tariff was after the election 
had been won. This was not good enough 
What the progressive Westerners wanted 
platform, not the clever 
which Sir Wilfrid 
and more the older he grew 
Sir Wilfrid's i age was anothe1 
factor. tightly or wrongly the 


re 
gi 
tr 


Laurier 
against the 


stand 


was a positive 
system of lr decisions 
relied on more 
1dvancer 
West 
he Old Chief 
was asleep at the switch and that nothing 
in the way of a brisk policy for this earth 
could be expected from one so near heaven. 
Moreover there was the certainty that 
when the Old Man died or quit the scene 
the Liberal party as at present consti 
tuted would fall to pieces, as the Conse1 
vative party did, to some extent, when the 
commanding personality of Sir John A 
Macdonald was removed Sir Wilfrid 
calls himself a Liberal, but he is really a 
i A Whig is one who is Liberal it 
thought but Conservative in action. That 
is to say, he is sane and moderate, leans 
heavily on compromise—perhaps too ofter 
and too heavily—and has no quarrel with 
the vested interests. In fact, Sir Wilfrid 
is a statesman of the Old School and the 
Old School does not meet the new 
ments of the West. 
cal parties of Canada are now fifty years 
old—which is a long life for a 

and they 
be born again. It was the idea 
Western that, when 
party was born again, it would 


require 


The two great polit 


parties go are due to die and 
leaders 


Continued on 


page SU. 








The stranger 
strode to the op- 
posite end of the 
verandah and 
seated herself 
comfortably. 





OT in this 
generation, 
nor the next, 
will the financial 
panic of a few years 

ago be forgotten in 

the manufacturing district around Fulch- 
erville and its neighboring town Framp- 
ton. It followed a decade of prosperity 
during which money had been shovelled up 
rather than made, and the inevitable bon- 
anza ills had accompanied it. Country fin- 
ancial frogs, the Napoleons of provincial 
puddles, sought to match the metropolitan 
oxen, and dreamed themselves into the 
Morgan class. They began feverishly to 
advertise their advent by purchasing rare 
tapestries, old masters, and famous manu- 
scripts. Manufacturers who had been or- 
dinary workingmen a few years before, 
bloomed overnight into captains of in- 
dustry. Their wives and daughters, 
happy heretofore on a hundred a month 
and Sunday supplement dreams, became, 
on’a thousand, wretched with envyings, 
and the horrible toil of social greased-pole 
climbing. 

Their sons began to regard work us the 
servile bondage of the great unwashed, 
and to be afflicted, in virulent degree, with 
yearnings after polo, and other undemo- 
cratic diversions that are supposed to 
mark the caste of Vere de Vere. Then 
came the deluge, the Lord being very 
gracious. The. rains descended, the 
floods came, the winds blew, and beat 
upon the houses that were long on castel- 
lated battlements and short on founda- 
tions, and they fell, and great was the 
fall thereof. After the cyclone the world 
was sweeter, fairer, cleaner. 

It blew incipient hell out and permanent 
salvation in. There are young men 
round that district to-day, first-rate, good 
fellows, working hard six days a week to 
the everlasting profit of their immortal 
souls, married to cured climbers who are 
self-broke to kneading board and ging- 
ham aprons, and raising perfectly satis- 
factory boys and girls, instead of pedigree 
pups and the general devil. The cyclone 
stripped away the rococo and gingerbread, 
and the sufferers learned in amaze that, 
after all, they were really men and 
women, instead of things for ingenious 









makers and lady’s maids 
to experiment upon. 


* was ten o'clock of 
a brilliant October 
morning that Miss Pan 
dora Fulcher’s car set 
her down before the 
doors of a big office 
block in Grantchester 
Even the bustling, self- 
centered business men, 
streaming to and from 
the elevators, turned to 
cast a second glance at 
the tall, big-framed, 
plainly dressed woman, 


seemed to bring with her, as she 


who 
strode through the crowd, something of 
the swing and majesty of the seas. 
Verging on sixty, her eyes, dark, direct, 
piercing, were expressive and full of the 


fire of youth. In her strong, ivory-tinted 
face was something of the severe immo- 
bility of the Indian. The prominent cheek- 
bones, the firm, rather full lips, and pow 
erful beaked nose, emphasized the impres- 
sion. 

Among those who hurried along were 
doubtless some who recognized the multi- 
millionaire mistress of the great chain 
of factories that were scattered over the 
Eastern States of America and Eastern 
Canada, whose summer home in the Thou- 
sand Islands, and mansion on Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, were famous 
from one end of the land to the other, and 
whose steam yacht, the Xantippe, was 
known on all the Seven Seas. 

It was left, however, for Jimmy Mc- 
Shane, the senior elevator man, to give 
formal expression of Grandchester’s wel- 
come to its distinguished daughter. 
Jimmy had been expecting her, for he 
had seen in the papers the notice of the 
return of the Xantippe from its summer 
cruise through the Norwegian Fjords. 
By nature, and experience as an elevator 
man, Jimmy was a misogynist, but as his 
eye caught the redoubtable figure, his 
Saturnine map-of-Ireland face cleft in a 
wide smile, and he doffed his cap in pro- 
found salute. The only other being to 
whom Jimmy did this honor was his 
Maker, when he entered church on Sun- 
day. There was a little story back of this 
--a story of Jimmy’s crippled boy, Danny, 
an incurable invalid, so it had been said: 
of a famous surgeon who worked wonder- 
ful miracles upon little crippled children 
like Danny, and made them straight and 
strong again, but whose fees were far 
beyond the range of the purse of an ele- 
vator man; and of a formidable-looking, 
sharp-tongued woman, who sent the child 
to the big doctor, paid all the big bills, 
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tailors, valets, dress- and then took him with his mother and f 


nurse, in her yacht over far seas to plea 
sant lands, and brought him back to 
Jimmy strong and straight and hale. Mi: 

Shane had the burning Irish heart, keenly 
sensitive to wrongs, and more so to kind 
ness, and from that day God, to him, 
walked abroad in the streets of Grand 
chester in strange guise. 


A BRIEF, hearty chat with Jimmy 
4 ended, Miss Fulcher made her way 
to the city offices of the Fulcherville Com 
pany on the fifth floor. The business year 
of the firm ended with August. The bal 
sheet, together with a. voluminous 
and itemized report of the work of the 
various departments had been sent to her 
at Copenhagen, and she had studied it on 
the way home, for she was a shrewd busi 
ness woman, and kept an experienced ey ~ 
on the general progress of the 
Ezra Flaxton, her general manager, a 
tall, spare, rather bilious-looking man, 
who had grown up in the mills from 
“doffer” lad to superintendent, and whose 
strong, capable hand was on every part 


ance 


mills 


of their complex organization, was await ‘ 
ing her. In a few minutes they were 
busy with reports and balance sheets 
The year had been prosperous, orders 
abundant, and profits large. There was, 
as usual, little to criticize, but the sharp 
eye of the mistress detected one bare spot 
in the generally prosperous field. 
“What’s the matter with mohairs this 
year, Ezra?” she enquired. “Productior 
has fallen off, and profits considerably 
reduced.” 
“A bit of extra sharp competition that 
caught us napping in the early part of 
the season,” he admitted. “There was 
a time when we had that field pretty 
much to ourselves, but young Lathrop of 
Frampton, has jumped into it, and he 
got away with business our travellers 
thought they owned. I don’t think, » 


though, he’ll catch us that way again.” 

“Who’s Lathrop?” asked Miss Pan 
dora, interested at once. 

“Just a bright youngster who bought 
the old Slade mill at Frampton,” he re 
plied. “Penstock, the money-lender, got - 
his hooks into Tom Slade, foreclosed, 
bought in at the sale, and sold to Lathrop, 
on a basis of so much down and the 
balance in annual instalments.” 

“So the Slades are gone?” she mused 
“T remember the time when they thought 
the country hinged on them.” 

“And the last of them is down to bor 
rowing quarters for drinks,” said Ezra 

“That’s the way of it, sabots to silken 
shoes, and silken shoes to sabots again 
‘Clogs to clogs in three generations,’ the 
Old Country folk put it,” quoted Miss 
-andora. “The earlier generation made 








the 
Who 


its money like a chain-gang laborer, 
last spent it like a drunken sailor. 
is the new man, Lathrop?” 

“A boy with his head screwed on the 
right way, and lots of hustle and pluck,” 
replied Ezra, generously. The Fulcher- 
ville folk were big enough not to grudge 
the small man his place in the sun. They 
would make him fight his best, but in the 
scrap they would use their weight fairly, 
and a little more than that. “He’ll make 
his way all right, if he can weather the 
storm that is coming.” 

“There is trouble ahead, then’ 
asked. “I heard whispers and prophecies 
on the 


oo sne 


other 


side.” 


“Big trouble,” he replied “It is here 
now, right overhead, and black as ink. 
After the hot spell come the lightnings 
and winds and floods, and it has been a 
hot spell all right. Reckless borrowing 
and lending and spending, without a 


thought of the morrow. 


a bottomless gold 


You would think 
mine had been dis 
covered by the new smarties who grew 
richer the deeper they went. Banks and 
trust companies are as mad as the rest 
or madder, and now the paying time has 
come, and they’ll pay to the skin and bone 
of ’em. There'll be fewer paper million- 
aires this time three months, and a lot 
of good, wholesome that can’t 
get clear of the wreckage will be swept 
away. Lathrop out yonder is tied up to 
some shaky concerns, and he’ll find Pen- 
stock hard as the nether millstone if he 
makes a slip. The boy’s a live competi- 
tor, but I’d hate to see him swamped. 
He’s married to a nice little girl, and just 
getting to his feet.” 

“Sentimental as a housemaid _ still, 
Ezra,” sniffed Miss Pandora. “Business 
is war, and the time to sympathize with 
a competitor is when you send the ‘Gates 
Ajar’ to his funeral. When he’s living 
knock him on the head, and it will cost 
little to say what a fine fellow he was 
when he’s in his coffin and won’t buck 
your trade any more. Well, I'll get back 
home. What a day it would be at sea! 
I'll take a run up to Fulcherville some 
day next week to look over things, and 
then I'll begin to prepare for the trip 
South with the turn of the 
year. I'll be miserable in 
Heaven, Ezra, if there’s no 
sea there.” 

Looking back on events 
in the light 
f subse- 
quent his- 
tory, it is 
borne in on 
one that the 
zenith of 
Frampton’s 
haleyon day 
was attain- 
ed on the 


business 
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Saturday of Mrs. Milton Penstock’s “Five 
O’Clock” at the Country Club. The day 
looms up, in retrospect, with a “night 
before Waterloo” halo about it. 

Mrs. Milton Penstock, a large, floridly 
handsome woman, was one of the leaders 
of the little manufacturing town’s haut 


monde. Ancestry and lineage, antecedent 
to a possible grandfather, few Framp- 
tonians could boast, and those were to 


be found among the poorer and humbler, 
the and down-and-out finan- 
cially, who consequently counted no longer. 

Social status fixed itself automatically, 
on the sliding principle, in sym- 
pathy with the size of the individual or 
family dollar pile. 

Mr. William Milton Penstock had been 
known in his humbler days as Billy, but 
with the acquisition of money and status, 
his reserve name had come into use. He 
was Frampton’s most brilliant illustra- 
tion of the trite adage that there’s plenty 
of room at the top. His ascent from a 
second-hand furniture dealer’s business, 
to a chattel mortgage money-lender, and 
thence to & real estate magnate, had been 
monkey-like in its rapid agility. The 
poor we have always with us, hence the 
success of the Penstock kind, those skilled 
fishers in the troubled waters of the un- 
fortunates’ world. He now called him- 
self a banker, an elastic term that covers 
a wide diversity of financial operations. 
One of his most earnest pursuits was to 
obey the apostolic behest, forgetting the 
things that are behind, and pressing for- 
ward to the prizes ahead. A neat, suave 
little man, with shrewd, grey, cold eyes, 
sharp nose, relentless steel grip, and a 
store of pompous moral platitudes that 
would have ornamented the discourse of 
a bishop. He could foreclose on the home 
of a widow so sym- 
pathetically, that she 
would almost believe 
him to be the hap- 


has-been 


scale 
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less victim of some inexorable legal pro- 
cess that compelled him to do what he 
hated with all his soul. Blunt-spoken 
men called him a variety of harsh and 
nasty names, but, on the whole, he was 
in good repute, for money covers a mul- 
titude of sins in the popular recollection. 

He had purchased and presented a rare 
folio Shakespeare to the Frampton Pub- 
lie Library, and the gem of the local 
Art Gallery was an Old Master, represent- 
ing Joseph cornering the wheat crop of 
Egypt, presented, so the elaborate gift 
above it ran, by William Milton 
Penstock, Esquire. 


scroll 


TOW the Country Club’s five o’clock 
i Nteas were among the high-water 
mark functions of Frampton’s social life, 
and none was more brilliant or exclusive 


than that of Mrs. Penstock. This par- 
ticular afternoon the pretty club house, 
the “Dormy House,”, as it was rather 


plagiaristically named, with its spacious 
grounds, furnished a very charming scene 
On the far meadows two teams of hel- 
meted and malleted Framptonians of 
the blood dashed hither and thither on 
ratty ponies. 

The fair green of the golf course was 
pleasantly flecked with the bright colors 
of moving players. On the tennis courts 
the white balls flashed to and fro ike 
swift shuttles. A company of matronly 
ladies, attracted by social rather than 
sporting pleasure, sat about the breezy 
angie of the wide veranda, for the Indian 
summer day was hot. The players 
would not return from their various 
amusements for some time, so social con- 
verse, of a more or less intimate and 
gossipy kind, whiled away the pleasant 
hour. There were some present who had 
heard and seen, with won- 
dering anxiety, the whis- 
perings and signs of the 
coming storm, but the day 
and scene were so fair and 
idvilic that it was hard to 
believe that there could be 
serious ill in so agreeable 
a world. 


* was in this calm, 
beautiful hour that the 
strange woman appeared. 
None knew whence she 
came. She just manifested 

herself, dark, grey, 

grim, a veritable per- 


ambulating portent, 
so she seemed. She 
strolled across the 
course near the 
eighteenth hole, 
skirted the flower- 
bordered lawn, and 


stuod for some min- 
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utes surveying the genera) effect of the “I do not n t e ae 
handsorne house, herself the cynosure Madame,” replied the man. dress. Who are you, please. 

of a score of wondering eyes, many of < he steward immediately. and find “IT am old Mother Hubbard whe went 
them frankly amused. Mrs. Penstock oyt” she ordered. sharply. to the cupboard, and I am the Old Woman 
raised her lorgnette and swept the wo- 3s ayy. anne ai va) lived in ¢ 

man from her stout laced walking shoes, es gage sete ONO Veet stranger. 


P ‘ 1 % mater leaded + — F 
seem to recognize the lady, over there, the pretty lady in the white f 
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hoe, and replied the 





lking 
upwards. Short cloth skirt, white blouse, Oo, J > : : 
dark gipsy face, and amazing hat. No ~~~ *" ae , shook her curis, iaugning Where are 
such hat had ever been seen within the “Mullins,” she said, a twinkle In her 4j] your babies, ther Did you spar 
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precincts of the Frampton Country Club. eye. “Bring me tea and biscuits, pit then send them to bed before you 
. > . " = ° VW wr y : , ‘ { } } + ¢ 
It was little less than appalling, and look- Mullins knew a y when he s na ime out And her s ry mirth rang 





















ed like nothing in the world so much heard one. He inclined his head with over the lawns 

as the cone-shaped top of a discarded reat respect, and bustiec of to execute “I know who you are,” she continued 

straw beehive of generous proportions. "€F Orde! nfidentially e 
In her ungloved hand the strange “Well, who am 1? There’s the nice st, 

visitor carried a stout hazel walking- A LICE LATHROP, a pretty young ma prettiest box of candy the steward car 
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stick. Mrs. Penstock lowered her lorgn- ttie girl at her side ring if 1 can teu me tru said tn 

ette and announced that she would speak we 

very severely to the bout per- You are the i ly who sweeps the \ 
mitting friends of the servants to ramble vebs off t ‘ and this vel 4 

+ , ~ m1 : 4 ] 

about the lawns on Five-O’Clock days. roomsticK A the took up the 

She was about to summon a waiter and staff Guess you sweeped the 

request him to direct the misguided crea- off? t 





ture to the kitchens, when the stranger, rucule! bout the w huckled with delight 

her architectural study finished, marched of the » an} evel tie no! inch, to 
up the steps, surveyed the assembled frank and breezy pers¢ } wway,” she said. “That is 
throng with democratic imperialism, nod- seized by a great desire to go over and The sky was so dread- 


ed to it collectively with friendly im- chat with the stranger, but while she wlly blacl nd dirtv. ; 
partiality, strode to the opposite end of hesitated, fearing intrusion, her little uch lots of spiders spinning their ugly 
r > 


2 
the veranda, and seated herself comfort- girl ran away from her pattered over I guess I'll have to buy a 
ably. the veranda to the woman, and put out Now we'll go hunt up that 
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“Mullins?” gasped the horrified host- ner arms to be taken up. 
ess to a servant, glancing at the human “Why, you sweet little cherub!” said in hand the big, grim wo- 
bomb that had deposited itself in the the woman, lifting the child to her lap. man and the dainty child passed indoors 
sanctum sanctorum of Frampton “a0 “No, that’s not my name,” replied the to the st 





t my nam i st¢ward’s counter, returning a few 
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that—er—person—a member of the _ mite. I am Mary Lathrop, and daddy minutes jater with a great pictured box 
‘ , 11 . 1 . Th , + “79 , "2 
Club calis me honeybduncn. That’s mother Continued on page ob 
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An unholy hour for making calls, my dear.” 












HE windows of delicatessen stores, 

and meat-shops and groceries will be 

as attractive as ever this Christmas 
Rows of holly-garnished roasts, plump- 
breasted fowls and dressed sides hung 
above a bank of glittering cotton snow; 
artful srrangements of iced cakes, im 
ported fruits, high-class confections and 
a hundred other baits of the trade will 
seek to captivate the eve and degenerate 
the will. In spite of the food shortage 
the display will be there, and in some dis- 
tricts it may last well past the holiday, 
since so many families this year will not 
have the means wherewith to disturb it. 
In other neighborhoods trade will be brisk 
because the people have the money to buy 
anything they want, and it doesn’t occur 
to them that while the individual has a 
right to spend his money as he likes, 
he has no right to use more than he 
needs of a limited supply of a com- 
modity when there is only so much in 
the country for everyone. Neither do 
they stop to consider that by using a 
pound of food more than they need 
they make it just so much harder for 
some other family to buy what they 
actually require to keep soul and body 
together. 

There is also a deplorable absent- 
mindedness about the household 
which can waken to the peace and 
safety of a Christmas morning in 
Canada, shiver in a mild imagination 
of the contrast with the endless dis 
comfort of the sodden trenches of 
Europe, then smother the unhappy 
contemplation in a day of feasting 
such as would supply a soldier with 
luxuries for a month. There has al- 
ways been something a little barbarous 
and inelegant in our rather general 
custom of celebrating Christmas by giv- 
ing the day to overeating; in a year 
when account is being taken of the 
world’s food resources to the last 





A bove The 
leg of a turke 7] 
showing how 
the tendons 
should he 
drawn. 
Below The 
back of a tur- 
key which has 
be é i prope rly 
trussed for 
roasting. 
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eeping Christmas 
With a Conscience 


By Ethel M. Chapman 


pound, the indulgence shows at least 
a rather unpatriotic indifference. After 
all, the clever housekeeper knows that the 
secret of a good meal does not rest with 
the variety and length of the bill-of-fare, 


eee 


A little poultry or meat will 
“go farther” served ina pie. 


but in the art of planning a balanced 
meal where the flavors as well as the food 
properties of the various dishes are com- 
plementary, in careful cooking to bring 
out the very best in every food served, 
and in attractiveness in the way of setting 
and decorating the table. 
The joint or meat course 
is the pivot about which the 
rest of the dinner will 
swing. Fowl! will be fairly 
expensive, but the indul- 
gence seems more pardon- 
able when we reflect that 
fowl] cannot be sent to the 
trenches like beef or ham. 
It is not unknown, how- 













The health of the family 
will be better if breads 
from the coarser flours are 
used entirely during the 
festive season. 


ever, to see a roast of beef or boiled ham 
served at the same meal with fowl or 
game in a full course dinner. Besides 
being unnecessary, by having two kinds 
of meat at one meal, we fail to get the 
best flavor from either. It is not 
absolutely essential to a good dinner 
that we have a turkey or fowl of 
any kind. Roast pork tenderloin 
stuffed with bread crumb dressing, 
or roast stuffed heart make good sub- 
stitutes for fowl, while a little meat, 
chicken or duck may be made to go 
a long way by combining with vege- 
tables in a meat pie, and a meat pie 
with skilful seasoning and light flaky 
crust is not to be despised on the most 
epicurean tables. A very nice meat 
dish for a simple holiday dinner may 
be made from pork chops. Have the 
¢ehops cut thick, sprinkle with salt 
ard pepper, dip in flour and broil in 
a greased frying pan. Place a cooked 
cauliflower in the centre of a large 
platter, arrange the chops around it, 
and decorate with mashed potatoes, 
forced through a pastry tube if you 
have one. Put in a hot oven for five 
minutes to brown. 

These are a few suggestions as to sub- 
stitutes to use for poultry, or expensive 
roasts. In most homes, however, it will 
be possible to have at least a chicken, 
and since poultry cannot be shipped over- 
seas, there is no better place for it than 
on the holiday table, especially if it takes 
the place of a roast of beef. Neither will 
the far seeing woman stuff a turkey with 
oysters or sausage meat, nor serve oyster 
soup at the same meal where she has a 
substantial meat course. A _ stuffing of 
seasoned bread crumbs, or better still 
potatoes, is more delicate in flavor and 
more wholesome, than any force-meat, and 
since the purpose of a soup at the begin- 
ning of a heavy meal is to serve as a tonic, 
only a clear soup should be used. The 
oysters, which would have been wasted in 
the over-abundance of the dinner, if made 
into soup or scalloped with a quart of 
milk, will form the substantial part of a 
supper later on. 

Let the accompaniments to the meat 
course be simple and complementary in 
their food properties, that is, do not serve 
any entrees in the shape of cheese dishes, 
nut roasts, fried croquettes or heavy 
salads: these foods are meant to take the 
place of meat, not to be used with it. That 
turkey requires cranberry jelly, and roast 
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goose apple sauce is no traditional whim. 
The acids in these fruits, we are told, 
actually aid in the digestion of the 
meat. For the same reason the tonic 
flavors and the bulky, less concentrated 
food properties of vegetables give them 
an important place in the menu. Celery is 
particularly desirable; with well-crisped 
celery “curls” there is no need of olives 
as a dinner relish. As for the cooked 
vegetables there are no set rules as to 
what shall go with certain kinds of meat, 
though it is possible to get some poor com- 
binations. Parsnips for example are too 
starchy to be used with the drier meats 
like turkey or chicken, while they may be 
used very well with roast goose. Cabbage 
and carrots are both pretty strongly 
flavored, and might better be saved for 
days when we have some of the more 
asteless meats. Cauliflower and Brussels 
sprouts are the most delicate in flavor of 
our winter vegetables and may be used 
with any kind of fowl or meat. Turnips 
or boiled onions are good with turkey, 
chicken or duck. Mashed potatoes will be 
a staple in every bill-of-fare, and where 
the imported sweet potatoes have been 
favorites with a turkey dinner, we have an 
excellent substitute in the Canadian- 
grown Hubbard squash, baked dry in the 
oven. 

The salad served with a substantial 
dinner should be light and tonic in flavor, 
made of fresh crisp vegetables or fruits 
rather than lobster, tuna fish, cheese, etc. 
Neither is it necessary to have Malaga 
grapes, pineapple, or other imported lux- 
uries to tickle the palate. Apples and celery 
or celery and cranberries make good com- 
binations. A French oil dressing is the 
correct thing for a dinner salad, being 
lighter than a cooked dressing where eggs 
and cream are used, but this is a point 
which the sensible woman will decide ac- 
cording to the tastes of her family. 

It is not an unheard of thing to find 
both plum pudding and mince pie served 
at one and the same meal; the dessert 
which was meant to be merely a crown- 
ing touch to the dinner becomes an un- 
comfortable weight, and there is just a 
suggestion of vulgarity in the over-abun- 
dance. It is not likely that many house- 
keepers will commit this specific offence 
this year, but the times demand other 
economies which we have never practised 
before. If it would not seem like a Christ- 
mas dinner without a Christmas pudding, 
Have one! but it 
need not be the 
regular plum 
pudding made 
rich with eggs 
which would 


Mashed potato is 
made the basis of 
this cream candy. 
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the basis of a meal by them- 
A carrot pudding or a French 

made so good that 
would distinguish 


ling of more prodl 


furnish 
selves. 
fruit pudding may be 
nothing but its 
it from the plum pud 


snape 





pot 





Candied orange 
a good subsitute 


M lean 
peet makes 


for ca ndy. 


gal times, and even the recipe for these 
may be cut in half if we want the pudding 
only for the holiday. A saving in fuel 
may be made by steaming in individual 
moulds which require about one-quarter 
as long to cook as the large mould. If 
mince pie is to have a place 
in the holiday festivities it 
can be made without meat, 
using a combination of 
raisins, currants, apples, suet, 
spice, and substituting for 
the brandy or boiled cider re- 
quired . by 
most re- 
cipes, the 
syrup from 
sweet fruit 
pickles or 
tart canned 
fruit such 
as sour 
plums or 
cherries. 
That we 
have _— been 
asked to re- 
duce our 
consumption 
of sugar 
should make 
some differ- 
ence in the 
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¢ of a dinner de 
ipe tab ettina 
quantit: ind variety of sweets ised 
around the holiday. It estimated that 
in Canada we consume over one hun 
dred pounds of sugar per pe ner 
annum The Allies have placed their 
population on a sug rat of from 
twenty-one to twenty-!f pol < ' 
son uW 1 Y r nnot e sup} 
: 

less we reduce ou imption. | 1 
ately some very wholesome ! ‘ious 
— : wih ; ' ox oy 
Y ! ntrate S ire The 
gelatine candies Tu ‘ } id 
marshn VS, al ‘ reams 
where nN shed potat feyy e } f 
the candy I nt ) yood 
fe iture of ne ‘ é I nat 
Y her re : } \Y ‘ hy g 

ade up of a iable food elemer nd 
vefore enough sugar n to damage 
the digestion, the appetite is satisfied 
Plain afier-dinner mints n ben it 
home, but the richer can es, evel if } eC 
made, can be dispens i with ex nt for 
sending t the trencr Ty tr S 
lates. figs and sit nd such 7 
of these a iffed it I and raisins 
and fruit fudg comb 1y 
be n take the‘ place of ndies 
to a NU : na f the y ire } gner 
in price ear they at least have the 
dv: f | r nore wholk e than 
( indy If salte inu re to be ] l, they 
may be salted at home at almost half the 
cost of the confectioner’s product, while 
the quantity of nuts usually ust luring 
the holiday season n V be greatly recuced 
by hav ng supply of pop-corn ré ady to 
be popped ind eaten fresh and hot 

Christmas cake, always an item of 
financial worry to the housekeeper Wil) 
be more expensive than ever this year 
If we had margarine in Canada we 


could at least shortening at lower 
cost. We can, however, use with fair re- 
sults, any dripping like pork, 
chicken or other poultry fat, as the spice 
in the cake will cover up the flavor; beef 
dripping gives a rather hard texture to a 
cake. At best a very rich fruit cake is too 
expensive to have on hand for months, nh 
about the best thing to do is to make only 
a small quantity, using such 
as nut bread, graham or bran gems with 
raisins, other hoine 
made “brown or plain cake. If 
only the coarser breads are used during 
the festive season the health of the family 


Wiil 


procure 


sweet 


substitutes 


date corn muffins, or 


breads,” 


+ 


be better. 
In view of the scarcity of sugar the 
careful housekeeper will not use any un 
this year, or 
if icing is used at all on a Christmas cake 
it will be merely a thin plain white 
coat without almond paste or thick fancy 
border. 


necessarily in cake icings 


A prettier decoration can be ar 


Continued on page 59. 
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lhe Common Sense of Union 
CGsovernment 


, 
ment is an accomplished 


ict and, while it is not the hundred-per 


nt.-efficient national machine that has 
Dee hoped for and that could have been con 
structed, it promises to be a very great im 
provement over any possible straight political 
iministratior It is a long step in the right 
lirectior 
The strongest point about union government 
s not that it stands for conscription, but that 
it stands for, business administration. War 
entails enormous expenditures and, so long as 
Canada had a party government, it meant that 


we had to pay through the nose for everything 
we bought and did. Party government, cursed 
} forced to consider political ex- 
pediency, will always pay several ways for 
everything. Union government brings the op- 
portunity to nate patronage, forget con- 
siderations of expediency, and run this ruin- 
expensive business of war in a business 
ke, horse-sense way 

Unior 


nev, speed in 


patronage, 


elimir 
ously 
’ 


government should mean economy, 
ng and lower taxes 


party government 


war TY an 


after the war Straight 


could mean none of thes 
The Godsakers of Canada 
Wells the term “God- 


| T was 
sakers” to apply to that numerous and use- 
class who rail at everything and demand 


who invented 


} 


less 


with righteous heat, “For God’s sake, why 
doesn’t someone do something about it?” The 


trouble with the Godsaker is that he never sees 
that he oucht to do something about it himself. 
There are Godsakers aplenty in Canada to- 


day. They demand to know why the Govern- 
ment doesn’t do this and why Lloyd George 
! 


doesn't do that; and they boil over about Rus- 
sia, they strip the last shred of self-respect 
from the Food Controller. and they flay every- 
one in authority. What do they do themselves? 
They eat three big meals a day. They trea 
their sleek, comfortable bodies to every luxury. 
They refuse to save, to conserve, to economize. 
That is for someone el They stick to 
their peanut politics and their mean little busi- 
and squeal when authority 
pinches the least of their petty privileges. In 
fact, they do nothing. 

Coming right down to cases, this war can be 
won only by individual effort. The govern- 
ment cannot do it all. The government is made 
up of about twenty men who are just flesh and 
blood after all, with all the human limitations 
and without any degree of clairvoyance or 
omnipotence — just able, everyday men endea- 
voring to lead a couple of million other men 
somewhat less able on the average. Leadership, 
much better leadership even than we have had 
so far, will not accomplish much unless the 
people do their share individually, unless they 
are prepared to forget rights and remember 
only duties. 

There are more Godsakers than workers in 
Canada at present. When the balance shifts 
we shall see results. In the meantime, which 


are you? 
Red Tape 


YENERAL MEWBURN has so many tre- 
J mendous tasks ahead of him that it will 
not be fair to criticize if he fails to grapple 
with one problem that at present arouses much 
criticism—the red tape of the department. But 


se To do. 


ness jealousies, 
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it is, nevertheless, a very serious problen 
There is a tremendous amount of red tape in 
connection with military matters. It is so gi- 
gantic a task to get information from Ottawa; 
many coming to light of 
and their dependents, 
through red tape—-widows unable to secure pen- 
returned prisoners unable to get them 
selves back on the rolls, wounded shuffled from 
hospital to hospital; that the gorge of the 
public rises and demands a more efficient system. 

There are anomalies in the regulations 
which cannot be avoided and some, on the other 
hand, which can. Soldiers on furlough must 
pay their own fare back to Canada. The other 
day a soldier who had served long in the 
trenches with distinction came back to see his 
family. It depleted his finances to pay for a 
second cabin passage. The first-class passen- 
gers were mostly officers who had never been 
to France and were returning to Canada be- 
cause they had not cared to revert to the ranks 
or, perhaps, to be perfectly fair, in some cases 
had not been able to pass. They travelled first- 
class at government expense. 

Case could be cited on case to prove the 
existence of anomalous conditions. It must be 
orne in mind that the Canadian war machine 
1as been built in a hurry and it is not to be 
expected that it will be perfect. But the 
public is beginning to think that some of the 
red tape could be eliminated, some of the wrong 
conditions righted. If General Mewburn desires 
popularity let him cut some of the red tape 


tnere 


injustice to 


are so cases 


soldier Ss 


sions, 
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Che Spirit of the Trenches 
FORMER contributor of MACLEAN’s, ‘a 
4 young man of rare literary gifts, has been 
fighting in the trenches for over a year. Some 
time ago the editor wrote him suggesting some 
irticles. His reply is worth quoting: 
the time,” he 


“The war doesn’t keep us busy all 


writes, “but it vetoes other work if you take it 
seriously—and I’m close enough to have to take it 
seriously I’m leaving all my future dogmas in 
the seed. It’s almost time, I suppose, to think of 
the after-the-war attitude—but the trenches im- 
pose quietness on a man and a cold, stark sanity 
n which no enthusiasm burns. If a man could 
turn out coherent stuff here—not back in a bomb- 


proof job, but close up-—it ought to be distinctive 
and it might be Art. But the pain of the heastly, 
necessary has to be taken 


business into account 


and the shells that every now and then burst close 
and scramble all a man’s philosophy. The last 
shell that did that for me killed the man I had 


begun to write about. That story is dead—but we 
cheerful and hope to finish the job before 
our tempers are spoiled.” 

The spirit of the trenches! Compare the 
“cold, stark sainty” of the man who is really in 
it with the blow-hot, blow-cold attitude of the 
man who has stayed at home. How petty our 
wild enthusiasms and our capricious fits of 
pessimism, our sharp judgments and our habit- 
ual impatience seem! A man learns more than 
the business of fighting when he goes into the 
trenches. 

May we at home also continue cheerful! We 
are in danger of finding our tempers spoiled 
before the job is finished and should take a 
lesson from the trenches. 


* * + 


continus 


“On the British we'll pick,” says Willy to 
Nick. “They’ve lots of friends still,” says 
Nicky to Will. “If the French can be bought, 
if the Japs can be taught, we'll make John Bull 
sick,” says Willy to Nick. “It’s all ‘ifs,’ alas, 
but Alice says ‘yes’; so I'll stick with you 
still,” says Nicky to Will. 
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The Real Armageddon Ahead 


Writer Believes That Nations Will One 
Day Fight for Food. 


Eee those who harbor the belief that the 
war is to be the end of all racial trouble 
and bloodshed on earth, the views of H. G. 
Hutchinson expressed in the Quarterly Review 
will come as a shock. He looks a century 
ahead and sees the Real Armageddon coming 

a tremendous struggle between races, not 
for dominion or dominance or racial ambition, 
but for food! He outdoes Malthus in his 
prediction of overpopulation and sees nothing 
in store for the human race but a stubborn 
struggle for existence. His opinion is based 
upon figures as to the growth of the human 
race which show that in 2100 A.D. the world 
will become so crowded that it will be im- 
possible to raise enough food to go around 
He continues: 


Humanity, as it would seem, may expect 
something like two centuries of respite be- 
fore congestion becomes world-complete; yet, 
with every increasing generation, the stress 
must grow tighter. And, during those cen- 
turies, in what manner, we may ask, will man 
proceed with his evolution? nanges there 
will be, no doubt, but in one essential m 
we may be very sure man will not change. 
There will be no modification, worthy of 
entering on the final balance sheet, in that 
which we commonly term his “human nature.” 
Fifty thousand years ago, as we have seen, 
man was already burying with his dead their 
viaticum to another world. The period of two 
centtiries is a very inadequate space for the 
working of any considerable alteration in a 
being whose development proceeds at the rate 
of which this most significant fact may give 
us some idea. Those critics are vastly wrong 
who deny moral progress to human nature. 
Despite all the cruelties of the present war, 
it is unthinkable that white men could now 
enjoy the spectacle of those gladiatorial 
shows in which the Romans had delight. The 
very fact that such a crime as the sinking of 
the Lusitania horrified the whole world indi 
cates a world-wide advance and quickening of 
the humane sentiment; but that progress is 
not set at a pace which will affect a modifi 
tion of any importance in the brief space that 
remains. 

Very greatly swifter is the pace of scien- 
tific invention and the development of every 
species of infernal machine. It is indeed con- 
ceivable, though, whether it is a conception 
to afford comfort may be more than doubtful, 
that the next century or two ma} 
covery of some death-dealing influence or > 
such as Bulwer Lytton imagined in his 
“Vril”—that fatal electrical emanation which 
a child could wield and which could carry 
death illimitably. It was as it were a wireless 
telegraphy of deadly voltage. The imagina- 
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Here are pictured the members of the Win-the- War com- 
mittee of the new Union Government, along with the Food 
Adminstrator, who are urging upon the people of Canada 
the need of using at home the foods which can be spared 
and saving for our fighting men and our allies abroad the 
beef, bacon and white flour which they must have to win the 
War. 

[he Food Contrdller’s orders are simply bringing into pro- 
per prominence some of the nation’s most nourishing and 
economical foods such as 


Wethey’s 
Orange Marmalade 


which in itself is a delightful, appetizing and healthful food, 


and when eaten with oat cakes, cornmeal mufhins or whole- 


wheat bread gives them a particularly satisfying flavor, mak- 
ing a combination that is at once 


delicious, nourishing, economical, patriotic 


Vad 1H Canada l; VOurT grocer oe ¢ | 


premier “daylight not carry Wethey’s 


fa0d factory at di. 
Catharine s. 
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Makers also of Wethey's 
Famous Mince Meats. 
Just like mother's. 
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Every package guaranteed 





‘One Try Satisfies’’ 


J. H. Wethey, Limited 

















Serve Wethey’s Marmal- 


ade with fowl or game. 


It is delicious. 
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f . “For Christ as 
This Complete 
: —_a_e Aluminium rire 


Placed in Your Home—On Trial 


For 50 cents 


If You Will Give Us the Name of Your Favorite Hardware Score: 
































Purchased in the ordinary way in individual pieces this Aluminium Outtit 
would cost you $17.75. lt ean by used in all the different Wavs shown ae 














+ the ill ustrat ion. and includes the larg Combination Cooker. which would 
cost you in individual pieces $9.75, also the 3-pint Perky Teapot, $3.00, and the 
8-pint Aluminium Tea Kettle with inset, $5.00, for boiling eggs, cooking porridge, 
etc. (This inset will do all the work of a a double- boiler; as the lid fits either one 
perfectly the Tea Kettle can be used with or without the inset, as desired). 
The beauty f the Combination Cooker is in low it The saucepan, pudding-pan and cover 
, the many utensils it gives you with but fi ially designed as a cereal cooker. The 
actual pieces You get tw well-made cake of the pudding-pan has six long per- 
t ‘ I verted exa y fit th he which do not affect it as a baking 
: . a cola . 1 pu dish, but which allows some of the steam 
yood a 1 deep r The F ough when it is oat over boiling water It 
colander and cover ma e a plendic d steamer cooks cereals pe — without any “skin” 
ir , whic h you can steam a puddi ng or a vere- — ng on the surface, or it can be used as 
e while another boi e saucepan be- double boiler 
av \ m «butt , ‘ T also ti 1 address 
: ‘ : » . H W s Ww wa pla 
( Alum im ¢ king Utensils 
Q ; 4 " . a) In * anacda 4 
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nt K " ‘ . w ° 
' 
After you have examined your outfit thoroughly and worked out all the possible combinations, if 
i like it and wish to keep it, send us 
” 
let in full 
to complete payment in fu 
; s 
i for this big $17.75 outfit. If you are not satisfied with it, send it back at our expense. 
‘‘WILL OUTWEAR ANY WARE” 
COUPON FOR SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER. 
‘ ; : | WARE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
The Oakville Pure trade mark, which is Oakville, Ont. 
Aluminium Ware is stamped on every | Plea nd n W f vileg f examinatior 
distinguished by this piecce of the genuine. wge Tea K with Inset, Perky Teap and Comt 
( ‘King Set kn wed find We, and within three day I w 
i | send you $9.0) t mplete payment in fu r wil 
at your expen 
Ware Manufacturing Co,, X68 | 2: 
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1916 were almost as large as Rockefeller's and 
Ford’s because of war-time munitions profit 
But those incomes are not going to last at 
that rate, and there is a certain stability 
about the streams of wealth that flow into the 
pockets of Henry and John D. whi 


s. 








is not 
equalled by mere upstart billionair: 

I put John D. first of all, and ahead of 
Ford; for, while his potential incom Dp 
bably smaller than Ford's the latter’s wea] 
joes not actually come out in dividends. the 








way Rockefeller’s does The Ford Ce mpany 
puts an immense part of its profits back 
into the plant. Last year it made practically 
$60,000,000 profits, of which more than half 


belonged to Ford. But he did not take it all 
out in dividends, by a long shot 

In spite of innumerable facts that throw 
side-lights on the subject, thers no way of 
discovering precisely what John D.’s income 





is at present. One of his lieutenants stated 
some years ago that in his most prosperous 
years Mr. Rockefeller’s income had been bs 
tween $15,000,000 and $20,000,900 But sines 


then he has given away several hundred mil- 
lion dollars on the one hand, and made several 
hundred million dollars in profits on his 
Standard Oil stocks on the other On one 
ingle Standard Oil Company, that of Indiana, 
id John is receiving this year nearly $2,000,- 
000 in dividends; 
others. So it is s to say that his total 
income is somewhere around $20,000,000 a 


year, perhaps a little less. 





d there are dozens of 








It may be doubted if any one else in the 


world has ever had an income approaching 
those of Rockefeller and Ford, except perhap 
the Czar of Russia in his palmy days before 
the revolution. The ex-Czar’s fortune now, 
along with those of his wife, son and daugh- 
ters, is said to be only a paltry four or five 
million dollars But once-—and that only a 
few months ago he had a nominal control 
over several billion dollars, and his income wa 
estimated all the way from $10,000,000 t 
$40,000,000 a year. But he surely needed the 
money, for out of this vast sum he had to 
pay the wages of some thirty thousand ser- 
vants and keep up three hundred automobiles 
and five thousand horses. In reality, the vast 
income was not his own at all; but, as head 
of the church and of a large royal family, he 
nominally owned a gre iy things that 
quickly reverted to the n they once 
grew tired of maintain 











Just so, the Kaiser is said to have an in- 
come of $5,000,000 a year; but no one cares to 
bet just now on how long it will last. It is 
not fair, anyway, to compare royal incomes 
with those of private persons, although some 
of the princes and maharajahs of India have a 
habit of holding on to their wealth just as 
it really were their own and not that of their 
people. The two richest princes in India, the 
Gaekwar of Baroda and the Maharajah Sin- 
dia of Gwalior, undoubtedly have very 
large incomes Gwalior has given from 
$3,000,000 to $4,000,000 for relief purposes 
since the war beg: but it is most unlikely 
that the income of either of these potentates 
reaches the $15,000,000 estimate that has been 
made of them. A great part of their for- 
tunes 
interest. 





consists of jewels which pay no 
Before the severe 3; and war taxes 


were put into effect in nd, it is possible 





that one or more of t} it land-owning 
dukes almost rivalled, in their rentals re- 
ceived, the prodigious incomes of Rockefeller 


and Ford. But the rich in England have had 
to pay dearly for their naval protection 
Frau Krupp von Bohlen, the famous Ger- 
man munitions maker, has enjoyed a pretty 
steady income of dollars a 
year, probably close to $5,000,000. She can 
safely be put in the five million dollar class, 


several million 


which is really quite a large one in this 
try, although not numerous enoug 
at all overcrowded. It is the second cl: 

to speak, and naturally has rather more mem- 
bers than the first class, with its lonely two. 
Probably one other German manufacturer, 
August Thyssen, the iron and steel king of 
that country, could have paid himself divi- 
dends enough to add up to any income he 
wanted. But, like Henry Ford, he has put 
most of the earnings back into his property. 
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The 
‘““PASSER-BY”’ 


When the sensible man 
discovers—no matter how 
—that tea or coffee insidious- 
ly attacks heart, nerves, and 
digestion— causing a host of 
common ills, he passes by 
the enticing cup and for his 
table beverage chooses 


nstant Postum 


A pure cereal tood-drink 
containing only true nour- 
ishment and a delightful 
flavor. 


“‘There’s a Reason” for Postum 
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TWO HOURS IN THE EVENING ON OUR 
~PLAN—AN EXTRA $5.00 WEEKLY 


there is a man who is a leading officer in one of the large manufacturing plants 
spending an hour or two every evening playing solitaire. He has been doing this 
years until one night a friend said to him, “If your own time is worth as much 
‘ 3s it is to your Company you have already spent thousands of dollars on solitaire.” 

This interested him; he took out his pencil and began to figure. He found that at the rate at which he 
was paid by his Company he had been wasting nearly $1,000 of time each year for about 30 years 
Supposing he had put this time on some profitable selling proposition—and had improved his spare 
unquestionably be one of the richest men in Toronto to-day He would have formed a 
habit which would have vastly enlarged his income and made him a master of selling 

What's your spare time worth—figure it out on paper, and then let us tell you how to turn this spare 
time into cash. 











time he would 


Address Sales Division C 


MACLEAN PUBLISHING CO., Limited, 143 University Ave, TORONTO 
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Gillettc= 


Cheer His Christmas 
Overseas 


with the gift that will outlast the Christmas season, and 
even the war itself—that will serve his comfort and con- 
venience every day he is serving his country, and for 
many years of peace to follow. 


HATEN ER his rank or branc h ol fort in a life whose luxuries are few indeed. He'll 
aviator— naval appreciate your good judgment as well as your 


service- “sappel or 
good-will if you choose a Gillette for his Christ- 


patrol or heavy artillery— that man whose 
lite Is sO deat to you would be sure to prize 
your gilt ol a Gillette Safety Razor. 


mas present. Or, if he already has one, send him 
a supply of blades 


Gillette Sets are light, compact, well cased for 
active service. Prices of razors start at $5.00 
Blades cost $1 OO per box of one dozen Ask 


your druggist jeweller or hardware dealer to show 


d razors are scarce and hard to yet in 


te day, so evel! Gillette is W armly wel- 
ed at the Front To the man who in peace en 
oyed your st indar | of living, a clean fresh Gillette 


shave every morning is a precious bit of home com- you an assortment 


Mails are congested shipments slow—Send his Gillette early. 


Gillette Safety Razor Company of Canada, Limited 


Office and Factory: Gillette Building, Montreal 
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This Man's Methods 


Ask who makes it before you use 
a method for ending corns. 


Harsh methods are not sanctioned 
now. Mussy methods are unneces- 
sary. Soreness never need occur. 

Blue-jay was invented by a chemist 
of high repute. It is made by a con- 
cern of world-wide fame as a maker 
of surgical dressings. 


Its action is gen- 


The Time 
Has Come 
to Deal 
With Corns 
ina 
Scientific 


two days the corn disappears. Some- 
times an old, tough corn needs a sec- 
ond application. But no corn can re- 


sist this method. 


MACLEAN’S 









Not This Man’s 


Let An Expert Deal 
With Corns 


It is sure to go. 


Millions of people know this. At 
the first sign of a corn they apply a 
Blue-jay. 


them. 


Corn pains never bother 


You will always do likewise when 
you see the results. 





tle and results are 
sure. It acts on the 
corn alone, not on 
the healthy tissue. 

Apply it as you 
wrap a cut finger. 
That ends all pain, 
ali discomfort. In 





Blue-jay 
Corn Plasters 


Stop Pain Instantly 
End Corns Completely 
25c Packages at Druggists 








One trial will con- 
vince you. It means 
so much, and costs 


so little, that we 
urge you to make 
it now. 


Deal with one 


corn tonight. 


BAUER & BLACK, Limited, Makers of Surgical Dressings, Etc., Toronto, Canada 





How Bluejay Acts 





Ais athin, soft pad which stops the pain 
by relieving the pressure. 






B is the 
mines the 
hours to end the corn completely. 


Cc 


B&B 


wax, whic 
Usually 


i gently 


under- 


t takes only 48 


C is rubber adhesive which sticks without 
It wraps around the toe and makes 
the plaster snug and comfortable. 


wetting. 


Blue-j 


ay 


is 


applied in a 


iiffy 






After that, 


one doesn’t feelthecorn. The action is gentle, 


and applied to the corn alone. 


disappears without soreness. 














So the corn 
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AN IDEAL GIFT 


LUNN’S SKATES have a reputation that 







HIGH OR LOW HEEL 


JUST WHAT THE BOYS WANT 
—A GUARANTEED SKATE 


They are the LIGHTEST 


Guarantee every 


makes them the pride 


SKATE FOR HOCKEY on the market, and they last: we 
MADE IN CANADA 


LUNN’S 
SKATES 


of the rink. 


Skate 


Excelsior Blade, 5 32-inch wide - 


° {| Laminated Blade, 1/4-inch wide - $ 
ree in S | Damascus Blade, 3 16-inch wide “ $ 
3 


When buying “Lunn’s’’ ask your dealer for our written guarantee, 


or write us now for « copy. 


G. J. LUNN & CO., Dept. M., 


See how we stand back of theue skates. 


135 Chatham St., 


AQaun 
ooo 
oco 


MONTREAL 
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licately considerate, in comparison with 
the female of his kind. Alice had never 
before realized the brutal, bargain-hunt 
ing, soulessness of women until now. She 
had cried a little after they had gone and 
then, ashamed of her tears, had made 
sacrifice in her heart, and waited in quiet, 
smiling courage, to cheer and 
that of her husband. 
“I’m beaten, little 
words for a husband to utter 
how blameless he may be, 


the 
stimulate 
wife,” he said, bitter 


No matter 


the realization 


that his hostages, wife and child, must 
suffer with him, and because of him, 
hurts. 

“It has got to be a fresh start, right 


from the bottom rung, but we can do it, 
girlie, can’t we? No man can be kept 
down who has a woman like you at his 
side.” 

They faced it resolutely, cheerfully 
The worst was over. He told her of his 
search and failure, and then of something 
pleasanter. 

Nothing had been harder than for him 
to know that there would be no wages for 
his workpeople on the morrow, and Christ- 
mas just ahead. They would have to wait 
till the liquidators got things straight 
ened, and he had feared his collapse would 
darken many Christmas homes. But now 
he told her that his workpeople, hearing 
of his trouble, had come to him, offering 
to continue work for a month and wait 
for their wages, and some had even been 
ready to lend him their small savings 

It is the poor who are generous in the 
pinches. They know the meaning of the 
struggle. 


advanced when 
the garden 


HE evening was far 
they heard footsteps on 
path. 

“Sympathetic bill 
said Charlie, rising 

“You stay here, I'll attend to him,” said 
Alice, hurrying from the room, and clos- 
ing the door behind her. 

“An unholy hour for making calls, my 
dear,” said a voice out of the gloom. “I 
am leaving the neighborhood to-morrow, 
Christmas foolishness, you know, and I 
wanted to see you and little honeybunch 
before I went.” 

“Miss Fuicher!” said Alice in amaze, 
drawing her out of the cold into the little 
hall. 

“So you found me out?” said that lady. 
“How is the lorgnette woman who thought 
I was after the club silver? I heard all 
about it later. One of the advantages of 
being old, ugly, and plainly dressed is 
that you get pretty close to the world’s 
mind about you.” 


sis 
collector, I suppose, 


“How do you do, Mr. Lathrop?” she 
continued, as Alice made the introduction. 
“T was curious to know the man who de- 
served so charming a wife, and such a 
dear little girl as little honeybunch.” 

“Good fortune doesn’t alway s desert the 
ill-deserving, Miss Fulcher,” laughed 
Lathrop. “I take my good luck without 
worrying about my ill desert.” 

“Pretty sensible thing to do,” agreed 
the lady. “Well, a humble man’s the 
noblest work of God, and a lot rarer than 
the honest one they crack up so much, 
though he’s not over-plentiful. No, my 
dear child, I dined an hour ago, but if you 
will give me a cup of tga, I'll be glad of 
it. The beverage of that name at the 
Fulcherville Hotel is the most infernal 
poison ever brewed by an amateur Lady 
Macbeth of a cook.” 

“It is delicious, my dear,” she said, as 
she sipped the tea. “And now we are 
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comfortable, please sit down, child, here 
by me. I love pretty faces. I came here 
to have a chat with you two babes in the 


wood. You know I am an old maid, and 
fearfully inquisitive, as perhaps you do 
not know. What’s all this hullaballoo I 
was reading about in to-night’s papers? 


Troubles, eh?’ 

The two sat silently a moment, not 
knowong how to begin or what to say 
Neither of them was given to parading 
trouble. 

“Oh, my dears, my dears!” said Miss 
Pandora. “I am old enough almost to 
be your grandmother, so you needn't 
mind talking to me.” 

“Yes, we are in pretty deep trouble, 
Miss Fulcher,” said Charlie. And he 
told her the story from first to last, won 
dering, as he spoke, at the strange power 
the stranger woman had to draw out of 


him what he had scarcely told his wife 


“A hundred families to be thrown out of 
work at Christmas time, and a useful 
business ruined by a. pawn-broking Shy 
lock!" she exclaimed, when he ended the 
tale. “And you two and little honeybunch 
put practically into the street? What a 
pretty home you have, children! Come, let 
me see little honeybunch.”’ 

Alice went and fetched the child, all 
rosy with sleep. When she saw Miss 
Pandora, the child held out her arms 

“The old lady who sweeps the cobwebs 
off the sky,” she said, nestling her sunny 
little head against the old maid’s breast. 
They played together for some time, and 
then Miss Pandora carried her up to bed 
again and tucked her in. When she came 
down, she prepared to leave, and held 
out her hand to Lathrop. 

“Good-night, Mr. Lathrop,” she said. 
“And, by the way, can you be at your 
office in the morning at nine?” 

“Yes, Miss Fulcher,” he said, his face 
paling. 

“Very well, I'll be there with my lawyer, 
Dick Ambler. Fine boy, Dick, never be 
Chief Justice, but can sail a boat smartly 
as Charlie Barr,” she continued. “I’ve 
been making enquiries about you to-day. 
Do you know you have a thick and thin 
friend in my friend and manager, Ezra 
Flaxton? He says you hack prices 
disgracefully sometimes, and have beaten 
him to a few orders, but he loves a 
fighter. I have great faith in his judg 
ment, and a lot more in my own. He 
hates Penstock like the very devil, and 
he’s the most vindictive and poisonous 
hater I ever knew. He tells me that he 
he won't have you swamped, and used 
quite violent and improper and unlady- 
like language in intimating it. It would 
be bad, he said, for local trade, bad for a 
lot of industrious workpeople, and what 
is more, it would be good for Penstock. 
What Ezra says on such topics goes 
with me. 

“You can let the world know to-morrow 
morning that in this squall, blow high or 
blow low, Pandora Fulcher and Ezra 
Flaxton are with you. The Xantippe 
never yet ran from a craft in distress, 
and we are too old to learn new tricks now 
Mr. Ambler will bring over money for 
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S 
Aewest 
; ““/odel 


Ideal 
because it 1s 
well made along the 
correct lines of fashion. 


Goi/dess 1s_ the 
corset 


You can form some 
idea of the style from 
the illustration, but you 
must see the corsets 
themselves to fully ap- 
preciate them. 


Ask to be fitted to a 
Goddess Corset. 


At all high-class stores. 





Corsets that. 


the wages to-morrow, and there’s any 
part of $50,000 you need to pay off Shy- 
lock, and keep the ship afloat, at your 
call as soon as the bank opens. 

“Dick Ambler will fix things, and re- 
member there are no strings to it. Fight 
Flaxton all you want. He’s getting run 
down because things go too easily with 
him. Make him scrap and you’ll put years 
on to his life, but be sure of this you'll 
have no snap with him. He’s a cunning 
old fighter. God bless you, children, you 
musn’t get the notion into your heads at 
your time of life that we are all thugs and 
sandbaggers. 

“Folks say we are queer people at Ful- 
cherville, and have queer ways. Maybe 
it’s true.” 


Keeping Christmas With a Conscience 


Continued from page 48. 


ranged from holly leaves when the cake is 
put on the table. 

The following recipes include dishes 
mentioned in this article which may be 
new to many housekeepers: 


ROAST FOWL, GIBLET GRAVY 
Clean and singe a fowl, stuff and truss, 
dredge with flour and place in a roasting 
pan. Cover with thin slices of fat salt 
pork and bake ‘in a slow oven for three 
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?Welcome Xmas Gift 


for @ny member 


of the 


Live 
Notes 






family E 
¥ 
f 
V 

1 
| 

POSSI 

PAID 


a “iin 
ROBINSON REMINDER 
Each Memo Separate 
tear out when attended to 
Nothing in the book but live data, ready for 
instant reference. No searching thru obsolete 
notes; hence no excuse for forgetting. For 
superintendents, purchasing agents, society; 
women, students and hundreds of others, 
With each Reminder is an extra filler 
‘ a6 





nm. x n in. x 7 ir 
Handsome Black Leather ° 51. $1.25 
India Calf or Seal « ‘owhide 1.50 
Genuine Seal > ko 





adies r, 2% in. x 3% in., 
cla xtra filler, $1.00 

, Extra Fillers 
Size B, 3 in. x5 4 coupons t 








S ir o the page 70c per doz 

Size A, 3%% in. x7 in » the page 9c per doz 

Size L, 2% in x 8% ir 3 the page 60c per doz. 
Name in gold or ver—2he extra 

If not at your stationer'’s, order from us, preferably by money 


order. Stationers write 


Robinson Mfg.'Co., 98 Elm St., Westfield, Mass. 
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Making Buying Safe 
and Easy 


HOW ADVERTISING SAVES AND 





PROTECTS THE 


BUYING PUBLIC 





OES the average person ever 
stop to think what a safe and 
easy thing buying has become 
in our day ?—-What a contrast to the 
way it used to be within the memory 
of most of us? 
This applies to all buying—of ne- 
cessities, of luxuries, of everything. 


JOHN SULLIVAN SPEAKS 


Mr. John Sullivan, Secretary of the 
Association of National Advertisers, 
in a recent interview, said some things 
on this subject which should interest 
every buyer in the world. For his 
words apply to the purchase of any- 
thing, from a 5 cent cake of soap up 
to the most expensive advertised 
article. 

“To-day,” said Mr. Sullivan, “the 
housewife sends her little child to 
make purchases at the corner grocery. 
She sends her with perfect confidence 
that, even though a child, she cannot 
err therein. All that the child needs 
is explicit instructions to buy THIS 
or THAT. In the case of all staple 
produce ‘the price is known, the 
quality is known, and the NAME is 
known. There is practically nothing 
about the goods that is unknown. And 
to be sure of getting exactly what you 
want, it is only necessary to name the 
goods. s 


“It is the same in other stores of 
nearly every kind. 


WHEN BUYING WAS A HAZARD 


“What a contrast to the days of our 
fathers, when practically all buying 
was a hazard—impossible for the child 
and risky even for the parents! 

“In those so-called ‘good old days,’ 
soap was just soap, prunes were just 
prunes, coffee was coffee—and so on 
through the long list of things that 
are used in every home. 

“In no case was there any guarantee 
of quality—or any sure way to identi- 
fy goods that might have proved sat- 
isfactory so that the same goods 
could be bought again. The whole 
buying game was just a game—a 
game and a gamble; with all the odds 
against the buyer. 


THE COMING OF THE TRADE- 


a 7 


“Then gradually, step by step, 
came the great change. The TRADE- 





MARK began to appear—a positive 
means of identifying goods. And with 
the trade-mark came ADVERTISING 
on a national scale—the best, the sur- 
est, the cheapest, the only efficient 
way of making the merits of these 
goods known to buyers everywhere. 


“Trade-marked merchandise was 
soon found to be good merchandise— 
worthy of every buyer’s confidence. 


“In fact trade-marked articles have 
got to be good. The trade-mark 
identifies them, advertising proclaims 
them, and use by thousands and mil- 
lions make their qualities positively 
known. Only first-class merchandise 
can dare to court such a test. A well- 
known trade-mark is an asset of price- 
less value for a good article, but it 
would be sure death for a poor one, 
for in that case it would be not a 
guarantee but a WARNING to the 
buyer. It would help him to identify 
the bad as well as the good; to avoid 
the one and choose the other. 


“The greatest achievement of mod- 
ern advertising is that for the first 
time in the history of the world’s mer- 
chandising it protects the buyer; it 
makes buying both easy and safe. The 
value of every trade-mark depends on 
the good will of the buyer, therefore 
this trade-mark, which positively 
identifies the goods, for better or for 
worse, is the buyer’s sure and certain 
guarantee.” 


FOR THOSE WHO TRAVEL 


Mr. Sullivan could very well have 
gone on to say something about the 
way advertising has simplified buying 
for those who travel, or those who 
shop elsewhere than at their own 
regular stores. Advertising has dis- 
tributed the merchandise of general 
demand so thoroughly that wherever 
one goes, he may obtain the articles 
he is familiar with at home, at the 
same price. So there is once more 
protection and ease in buying. 


THE FUNCTION OF ADVERTISING 


The whole function of modern ad- 
vertising is to acquaint the public, for 
its protection and convenience, with 
standardized, identified goods, sold at 
a fair price, and at a price which is 
practically universal the whole coun- 
try over. The economics of advertis- 
ing is a big and fascinating subject. 
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hours, basting every fifteen minutes. Put 
into the pan the fat which was removed 
when cleaning and use this for basting 
Dredge with flour twice while cooking 
By keeping the roasting pan covered for 
the first two hours the fowl] will be more 
tender. Leave it uncovered for the last 
hour to brown well If cooked slowly the 
fowl will be as tender as a chicken. 

Cover the giblets with water, simmer 
for one hour, and chop fine. Make a 
gravy in the pan, allowing four table 
spoons each of fat and flour. When well 
blended add the water in which the giblets 
were cooked and enough boiling water to 
make two cups. Stir over the fire until 
well thickened, then season with salt and 
pepper and add the giblets 


POTATO STUFFING FOR ROAST GOOSE 


2 cups hot mashed potatoes 
1 cup stale bread crumbs 
1 finely chopped onion 

1 teaspoon sage 

1% 


» teaspoon i 
Mix lightly and be careful not to pack 


solidly when stuffing the goose. 


ROAST STUFFED HEART. 

Wash a calf’s heart, remove veins, 
arteries and clotted blood. Stuff with one 
cup stale bread crumbs mixed with two 
tablespoons melted dripping, one-quarter 
teaspoon salt, a dash of pepper, one table 
spoon chopped onion, one-half teaspoon 
sage. Sew up the opening, sprinkle the 
heart with salt and pepper, rol’ in flour, 
and brown in hot fat in a frying pan over 
the fire. Place in a small, deep baking 
pan, half cover with boiling water, cover 
closely, and bake slowly for two hours, 
basting every fifteen minutes. Remove 
the heart from the pan, thicken the liquor 
with flour, season with salt and pepper 


and pour around the heart before serving 


CHICKEN PIE 

Use the remnants of cold roast fow! 
Make stock by covering bones and left 
over gravy with cold water and simmer 
for an hour or more. To three cups of 
stock add one-half onion chopped, two 
potatoes cut in half inch cubes, one tea 
spoon salt, and a little pepper. Boil fif 
teen minutes. Thicken with one-half cup 
flodr mixed to a paste with cold water. 
Put chicken in a baking dish, add stock 
and potato, and cover with small bak 
ing powder biscuits, or with a crust of 
biscuit dough or with a plain pastry crust 
Bake in a hot oven until crust is done. 
Remnants of any roast poultry or meat 
may be made into a meat pie in this way. 


CELERY AND CRANBERRY SALAD 


1% cups shredded celery 
1 cup cranberri« 


cup walnut me 


Prick the cranberries with a darning 
needle to keep them from bursting, and 
cook in a little syrup made of equal parts 
of sugar and water. Shred the celery in 
two-inch lengths and let the pieces “curl” 
in cold water for two hours. Make a 
French dressing of the oil, vinegar and 
salt. Mix with the celery. Arrange nests 
of lettuce leaves, pile the celery on each, 
sprinkle the nuts chopped coarse, over the 
top. A boiled dressing may be substituted 
for the oil dressing, but it should not be 
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poured over the salad until just before it 
is eaten. 


CARROT PUDDING 


1 cup grated carrot 

1 cup grated potato 

1 cup sugar 

1 cup chopped 

1 cup sultana raisins 

l cup currants 

1% cups flour 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 

4 teaspoon cloves 
teaspoon nutmeg 
teaspoor mace 
teaspoon sait 

1 teaspoon baking 


Juice of » iemon 


Sift the soda and spices with the flour, 
add to the grated vegetables and suet and 
if necessary moisten with canned fruit 
juice, milk or water. Add the lemon juice 
last. Mix well and steam four hours 


FRENCH FRUIT PUDDING 


cup suet, chopped 
cup molasses 

cup sour milk 

% teaspoons oda 
teaspoon cinnamon 


teaspoon cioves 


a T- a- s- . 
te 


» teaspoon nutmeg 


teaspoor mace 
14%, cups raisins seeded and cut in pieces 


2% cups flour 


Add molasses and sour milk to suet; 
add two cups of flour mixed and sifted 
with soda, salt and spices; add fruit mixed 
with remaining flour. Turn into greased 
mould, cover and steam four hours. By 
adding enough flour to make a dough as 
stiff as fruit cake this may 
plum-pudding. 


be boiled as a 


LITTLE CHRISTMAS PUDDINGS 


4 tablespoons molasses 

1% cup sugar 

% cup milk 

12 teaspoon cinnamon 

4% teaspe ginger 

% te oon nutmeg 

2 tabl poor or e pe 

4 able I ns bu er 
tea da 

2 cup cI ed i 
cup i ns 


1% cups pastry 
Mix and sift one cup of flour with the 
soda and spices. Add the remaining flour 
to the fruit. Melt the butter, add to the 
milk, stir this with the sugar and mo- 
lasses, and gradually sift in the flour, 
soda ‘and spices. Add the floured fruit, 
pour into individual moulds and steam 
one and a half hours. 


MINCE PIE WITHOUT MEAT 


1% cup chopped apples 

4 cup raisins seeded and chopped 
‘4 cup cranberries chopped 

% cup currants 

1 tab espoon shredded citron peel 
‘44 cup suet 

% teaspoon salt 

% teaspoon cinnamon 

% teaspoon nutmeg 

1% teaspoon cloves 

4 cup sugar 

4 cup juice from canned fruit, or % cup 
water and \“% cup vinegar from sweet 


pickles. 


) 


) 


Mix in order given, and boil for about 

: mh: ‘ter Slle . 

fifteen minutes. This quantity fills one 
very large or two small pies. 
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TESS DAYS 





Be sure to use good bread, 
good butter and 


“CURLING BRAND” 


Seville Orange 


MARMALADE 


This brand is made in Ontario, at St. Williams. 
Note the Scottish 
character of the name and label— the plaid and 


Better it cannot be made. 


curling stone and brooms. 


the name “Curling” because it means, to us 


Scottish quality. 
Brand” and you'll not regret it. 


Ask your grocer for this 
brand. Make yourself 
familiar with this label. 


St. Williams Fruit ) 
Preservers, Limited 


Williams, - Ontario 
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ARE NO HARDSHIP 


We have Cc hosen 


Put your faith in “Curling 





when good bread and butter 
Brand” 


Marmalade are made to 


and ‘“‘Curling 


take the place of meat 
Bread and butter and marm 
alade appeal to the taste, 
are wholesome and nutri 
tious and are much cheaper 


than meat 


Sy 

























































Knit 





hat 
Seam 


snug-fitting Ja 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
FOR LADIES 


Buying Christmas Gifts for _ your | 
| lady friends is a ‘simple matter 
} gloves are always acceptable— extra i 
pairs are always gladly received. | 
i 





















fabrics and silks. In 


Neuvel 


new. 





4 ‘ i 
Ya 


Dealers 


Limited 


Yale Products 
are made in Canada 


For Sale by Hardware 
Canadian Yale & Towne 


St. Catharines, Ont. 


Ask for and insist on DENT'S 

the name on’the glove is the 
guarantee cf perfect quality, 
style, fit and¥wearing quality. 


You can get Dent’s in Kids, 


wash- 


able gloves always get Dent’s 
after every washing 
they are velvety and soft like 





Underwear 
thful warm 





disting 
make for 
Shoulders 


cuffs and 





IMPERIAL KNITTING CO. 


Tamworth, Ontario a 
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BREAD 


tw ip t the lour with the salt and 
baking powde1 Combine the two mix 
tures din the remain 


Bake in greased 





1 
pans or baking powder tins 
RAISIN CORN BREAD Ms 
l cup sou ih 
i egg + 
1 tables er 
1 teasy gar | 
l ‘ 
" 
l n cr of tartar 
] y 
l rr ; 
ra ] 
| ¥ 
Mix t r the milk, egg, sugar } 
melted butter and salt Add flour, soda 
and cream of tartar sifted together. Stir 
n the cornmeal! and raisins and bake in 
i moderate « é 
BRAN FRUIT GEMS 
ri j r 
ra 
‘ ivar 
l te r i 
Ses ' aking ley 
| r 
| ro 
‘ eKRK 
1 tab I } i butter 
2 ed dates 


sift flour, baking powder and 





“os ? re! ore n iW t rar y stata 
alt. Add rat Mix ugar, milk, egg i 
we beaten and melted shortening, and 
ombine the two mixtures Add dates 
rolled in flour and bake in greased gem 
pans if t VE 
OATMEAL MACAROONS FY 
1 gy @ 
‘ 
I it | 
| r 
Beat e¢ - has re 
ents y ’ ) ’ ro! 
fré RB out 
fifteer ) rate 
4 
VEGETAB CREAM CA 4 
| : 1 potate while E 
irr 4 t ’ Ey 
Spoor ra vork fection & 
er’s su 1 1 the ency € 
of a i 1) \ il tato By 
will tak I twe pound t iar bi 
Worl fla ng desire hay ike 
crea cand nad de rate with nut b 


TURKISH DELIGHT 


1 box gr 1 gela i 
cul t 
tab non juice q 
Grated rind of one orange e 
'’2 cup chopped nut meats 
Soak gelatine in orange juice five min 4 
utes. Dissolve in boiling water, add sugar 
and lemon juice and stir until sugar is 


dissolved. 


ee ey 


Boil twenty minutes, add 
orange rind, and when nearly cold add 
nuts and pour into a pan to the depth of 








— 
Set 


7PM a et 
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a Christmas Present Tiiat 
Will Last A Lifetime 



















ta Knecht | Kitchen Cal Inet in your home this Christmas It is as great a 

er in the bs e as a typewriter in an office, or a ga solim engine on the farm 
Vour gilt this year be one of practical, permanent worth. You cannot spend 
ir money for anything r that will be mors ecepti ible, more appreciated than a 


KNECHTEL KITCHEN CABINET 


Beauty, convenience, ease, comfort, service and economy are 
all found in the fullest degree in the “‘Knechtel.” It cuts 













kitchen work in half, saves miles of steps, saves hours of 
weary toil, saves strength and energy, and makes cooking a 
t asure 
The “Knechtel” has all the atest improvements, including 
space for oking utensils, dishes, cut flour, sugar, salt, 
et A has a arge ary nicke id exten- 
si top to work upor Made in sizes for every need, at a 
pr you a sily afford 


0 - the coupon ¢ i you ot fr kt : 
FOR SALE BY FURNITURE >“ A 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE we ene 
“SE Look FOR ee y 


THIS TRADE MARK = ° x 
MADE INCANADA. NO DUTY TO PAY. Cs : SS. OG | The Knechtel 


ap 


ae & 
Kitchen Cabinet 


Co., Limited, 


ao vey Hanover, Ont. 
The Knechtel Kitchen Nt u> “* & Gout 
° » ° Please sen € 
Cabinet Co., Limited Es om wee 
“ae _ Seriptive Be ok! et “A” about 
HANOVER, ONT. Knechte! Kitchen Cabinets 
“tp 


Ss on 
~/ = 
ae SS pw NAME 


vo 


ADDRESS 
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about one inch When set cut in cubes 


in confectioners’ sugar. 





and roll 






















QUICK MINTS 




























































The Food Controller urges the use of baking powder breads made of corn 
and other coarse flours instead of white flour bread Best results in SALTED ALMONDS 
making these are obtained through the use of ; , 
aking Powder ||... a 
which gives you also the important economy of the complete saving of eggs let stand on back of range for tw 
The following n fw 1 . } ute Ss p fF the t l llow t 
CORNMEAL GRIDDLE CAKES RYE and CORNMEAL MUFFINS monds 1 sa id Z 
1/3 cuy corn meal, teasp sa] f ‘ and b 4 f fter 4 
‘ No exe 100 F z ; twenty minutes tirring « us ally 
‘y s boiling water. 4 te aes , Exe Bak No ex Wher \ i Ww el 
DIRECTIONS. S n meal in bowl wit crisp 
boiling wat } o I 
molasses add fi salt and baking powce gre , P 
vt iv beer fte wet mix well, . SALTED PEANUT 
Ba t g sed gnd ‘ _ ae iN 
aa Shell peanut pour on b ng water 
CORN BREAD a — . aT Ff \ AB nadl ig ; “Pigg 
aT o oO Diancn ner ir n na et star Se 
% cups n meal. ta 1 g , ae ely : : ’ c wri a sa ee ; 
4 | No Eeg | (F Ld eral } 1? ? t ’ j 
rl Egg } y \ #4 +a” | ter + " + \ | rut 
row 1 | aye © . \ 
~ ; ‘ t ’ 4 Y t V r 
MRECTIONS.—s : / Eee ah 
t 2% minutes. Y ’ } FT Tr FUDGE 
EGGO Reci Pe ae ; 
ecipe Book a A Waren | . 
B tin of Eggo Baking Powder from P } - “ag e5.%. 
rn ' : \ i Van * | 
«lay Se7 1 n from t nd w } * Zs. 
itl an f gyre e ¢ en Ranke ol r ie, a . A f, x i ( 
Reliable Recipes w ! ns m™ 1 ' | x, 4 f ‘. | 
recipes for tt 1 oe mie & acm | Put fruit 1 nuts thr ! he f 
at this tim sake SF =, We | chopper. Turn on a bo isted with 
If your grocer does not sell Eggo, send us 10 er er eo r a! | onfect ’s 8 ! ul ‘ 
cents and your grocer’s name and we will , “ aa é . ; Ge ciggalll * akc gor ices me 
send you a trial tin (% Ib. net weight) of Rice Sy AR 4% ww: ‘| mixed, r with a rolling pin to about 
Eggo Baking Powder and the Book of Reliable a Se hy rE coer, Prat \ one-inch in thickhess, cut lares and 
Recipes as weil. ; Lon roll f 
a oe ‘ ! ive 4 
EGGO BAKING POWDER CO., LTD. eS 
HAMILTON, CANADA os { 
on Canae } i 





EVEREADY We are the Leading EVEREADY | notion of meat 


out of all } ; F 
- s 

DAYLD Distributors DAYLD ot ot oe eauty | 

n time i y ( nada duty 
and make immediate shipments from our complete stock. Siegal rapcatele tg rtin, Searegloeila, 
We have special facilities for making prompt shipments from London, Eng., Office plre of beef and bacon, to make 
to MEN OVERSEAS, either complete articles or renewal batteries at regular inter- | fullest possible use of the abundant 
vals. Mail us your orders or write for catalog. ipplies of food fi obtainable fron 


SPIELMANN AGENCIES, Reg’d. |v tie omnnr at ate fin 


Read Building, 45 St. Alexander Street, MONTREAL | : W. J. HANNA. 
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EVEREADY 


ae 


For Someone you would 
remember thoughtfully 


Who is there that would not appreciate the ccmfort and convenience of cne of these dependable ele 
For mother, there's the Daylo House Lamp to guide 
father, 
night or in the garage or the barn; for the boys, 


tric hand lamps F 


cellar stairs or about the dusky attic; for 


put the “enemy” to rout; for the girls, 
that boy of your 
nes and a safe and efhicx 


$ . F rance, 









these stores 





l= 
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lhe light that says 


a Daylo Candle Light to grace her dressing table 
Eveready Daylo offers protection against the 
nt light to make him more cemfortable in his dugout home 


an Eveready Daylo for every portable lighting need, 


There 
| Evere ady + NGSTEN battery and Eveready MAZDA lamp Price 45 
: i at electrical, hardware, drug, sporting goods, jewelry and stationery stores evervwhe re 
FY 
4 
A 


abound in many other sensible, seasonable gift suggestions. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 


INVESTMENT IN 


MAGAZINE 









‘Shere it is!” 


dark 
around his car at 
ight to shoot holes into darkness and 
And for 


dangers and perils of dark 


her safely down those 
one of those Daylo tubulars to use 
a Dayle Pistol I 


equipped with the reliable 
Prices from 85 cents up, 


And 








CARBON CoO., | 
TORONTO, 


-imited 


ONT; ARIO 





CANADA TO-DAY. 























LINDSAY 
Maitre Violin 
$55 


ish-lined case anc 





This violin is an exact my of a Bergonzzi 
violin in the collection of Count Cozlo. It is 
a very striking instrument; t! lovely shades 


color and softness of text demand almira 
tion. The back in two pieces of maple, ar 
the top of old spruce The tone makes 


, 
excellent violin for solo and concert use. 


Cc. W. LINDSAY, Limited 
189 Sparks Street - OTTAWA 


Other violins from $ to $0. Send for com- 
plete list. 








To Hang Up Things 
Pictures, Photos, Pennants, Draperies, etc., 
use the world-famous, strong and dainty 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads, Steel Points. 
Moore Push-less Hangers, the Hanger with 
@ Twist, for framed pictures, mirrors, etc. 


At Stationery, Hardware, Drug 

and Photo Supply Stores. 

Samples and Looklet Free. 
Write Dept. C 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 





























with these Artificial Far 
Drums I wear them day 
and night They are per- 
fectly comfortable. No one 
sees them. Write me and I 
will tell you a true storys, 
how I got deaf and how I 
make you hear 





Medicated Ear Drum 
Address Pat. Nov. 8, 1b 


GEO. P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Co., ‘Inc. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


will buy it at a good price. Agency Division 
MacLean Publishing Co., 143 University Ave. 
Toronto, Ont. 





NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows Thai 
Imake myself hear, after being deaf for 25 years, 


nc.) 20 Adelaide Street 


If you have any spare time let us know—twe 
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One Cause 


The Financial Imperialism of the Great 
Powers Precipitated Conflict 

HE charge, that international complica- 

tions have been caused almost entirely by 

“financial imperialism,” is made by Frederick 
C. Howe in The Atlantic Monthly. |! 

that the imperial ambitions of Germany, Bri- 


le shows 


tain and France have been due to a very 
great degree to the work of the big financial 
interests seeking concessions and means of 
exploiting the natural resources of uncivilized 
This, he contends, has led to bick- 


ering and jealousy and the need of arma- 


countries. 


ments. Here is how he develops the idea: 


Dollar diplomacy is the American equiva- 
lent of financial imperialism. It is a phrase 
which came first into use in this country dur- 
ing the administration of President Taft, in 
connection with the activity of the State De- 
partment in the promotion of loans, contracts, 
privileges, and concessions in Central and 
South America, and especially in relation to 
the Chinese six-power loan negotiated by the 
bankers of Europe in 1912. The propriety of 
the enlistment of the State Department and 
our diplomatic service in the promotion of 
overseas interests, and especially the policy 
that our government should pursue in the 
protection of investors and concession-seekers 
in weaker countries, was much discussed prior 
to the entry of the United States into the 
war, owing to the rapid ing of the centre 
of the world’s finance from London to New 
York. 

Dollar diplomacy, or financial imperialism, 
should not be confused with international 
trade or international banking. International 
trade is a function of the commercial classes. 
It differs from domestic trade only in that 
it is carried on across national boundaries. 
And international banking is but an agency 
of international trade. Trade and commerce, 
the exchange of goods and merchandise, are 
to be encouraged. They promote better re- 
lations. When free from favoritism, the 
“closed door,” and other privileges, they ad- 
vance the cause of peace. 





+ 











Dollar diplomacy is an activity of finance 
rather than of trade. It is carried on in all 
the creditor countries by a few great banking 
houses having close connections with the 
government. It consists of a variety of re- 
lated activities, among which are: (1) the 
lending of money, often to weak or dependent 
countries or to rulers of doubtful legitimacy; 
(2) the building of railroads, canals, and pub- 
lic utility enterprises; and (3) the develop- 
ment of mines, plantations, and other re- 
sources. Closely allied with the lending of 
money and the securing of concessions is the 
sale of munitions, which in all the European 
powers is carried on with the co-operation of 
the great banking and exploiting houses which 
are identified with the making of munitions. 

Stated briefly, dollar diplomacy is a mer- 
ger of finance, economic development or ex- 
ploitation, and the foreign office. In ali the 
greater powers of Europe it has been an 
agency for the promotion of imperialistic 
ambitions and conquest. Almost all the ter- 
ritory annexed by Great Britain, France and 
Germany in the last fifty years has been taken 
over in connection with the activities of the 
exploiting classes. For it is the financier 
rather than the trader who demands the flag 
for protection. 

Financial imperialism had its origin in sur- 
plus wealth seeking investment. As the rates 
of interest fell in England, France, Germany, 
Holland and Belgium, accumulated capital 
sought investment in countries needing de- 
velopment, where higher returns were to be 
secured. It flowed first into the United States, 
Canada, Australia and India. Here it was 
peaceful and the returns were reasonable. 
Later, surplus wealth began to venture into 
the undeveloped places of the earth; into 
Turkey, the Balkans, North and South Africa, 
Persia, South and Central America, and 
China; wh local banking was generally 
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of the War 


under the control of the great.financial houses 


of Europe For many years’ England, 
France, and Holland were the only lend- 
ing and déeteloping countries, and they 
for the most part kept in separate spheres 
of influence England and France were pri- 
marily 


interested in lending money to other 
governments, building railroads, open 
mines and plantations. En 
financed her colonies and dependenci 
ums have been placed in South Africa in 
connection with gold and diamond mining; in 
Egypt, India, and Mexico The total over- 
seas investment of Great Britain amounted 
to $20,000,000,000 in 1913, a sum equal to the 
foreign investments of France, Germany, the 
United States, Holland, and Belgium com 
bined. 

France, like Great Britain, is primarily a 
money-lending country, and the great ‘banks 
at Paris are largely devoted to foreign in- 
vestments. Her surplus wealth has gone to 
Russia, the Balkans, Turkey, Tunis, Morocco, 
and Mexico. French imperialism, unlike that 
of Great Britain, is participated in by all 
classes; for the loans of France, amounting 
to about $9,000,000,000, are made up from the 
savings of millions of peasants and the middle 
classes, who purchase foreign securities in 
small denominations of $30 and $50 through 
the great investing banks of the capital. 


glish capital has 
‘ 





German imperialism is of a somewhat dif 
ferent kind. Germany wants raw materials, 
especially iron ore, copper, oil, and lands for 
the raising of wheat and cotton. And her 
agents have been searching out concessions 
t supply her with these necessities in Mor 
Turkey, Asia na She 


Minor and C} 
wants to seil munitions, iron and steel pro 


occo, 





ducts, and the output of her industries. She 
has penetrated into many of the countries of 
South America, where her financiers own or 
control the public utility corporations in many 








of the large cities. She controlled or was 
ascendant in t banking operations of Bul 
garia, Roumania, and Turkey, and was also 


very influential in Italy and Greece. The sale 
of munitions is intimately connected with the 
activities of German overseas finance, while 
the Foreign Office frankly identified 


with all the 


is quite 


e interests 





he overseas invest- 


s 
n 1913 amounted to about 


ments of Germany 
$6,000,000,000 


Financi mperialism 
y identified with trade and commerce, al 
though it is frequently confused with it 


The Morocco ine 


.] "We si 
is thus only incident 





y 





dent, which nearly pre 


cipitated war in 1911, was primarily trace- 


) 1 ° 
able to the conflict of bankers and concession 
seekers in that country The Sultan who 


was a weak and spendthrift prince, was in 


duced to borrow colossal sums of money on 





ich he paid usurious interest In seven 
years the ind: btednes s of the country was 
increased from $4,000,000 to $32.500.000. On 
this loan 


extortionate commissions were 





charged, wt 


low rate 


the bonds were taken at a very 






‘he customs revenues 


the nterest demands nd th 

mposed upon the natives to 

burdens of the indebtedness led to 
disaffection In addition to the activities 


and French conces 


of the bankers 
e for the iron ore de 


ionaires secured 





posits in the Sus Valley, which were claimed 
by the Krupps and Mannesmanns of Germany 
These grants were of great value, by virtue 


of the fact that Germany was desirous of 








increasing her supply of iron ore. Other con 
cessions for docks, railroads, banks and other 
privileges were being sought by the several 
nations, and in 1911 England, France and 
Germany were on the verge of war over the 
diplomatic controversies which were trace- 
able to the attempts of these governments to 
protect their subjects, their privileges, and 
their concessions in Morocco. 

The experience of Egypt, Tunis and Mor- 
occo is the experience of Persia, Turkey, Asia 
Minor, South Africa, Central America, Mexico, 
and China. In fifty years almost the whole 
undeveloped world has fallen under the 
dominion of the greater powers. 
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How gavenient’/ A Sensibly Lighted 





To have a table at hand wher 
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ever you need one, ups h 
rae .§ ristmas 1 ree— 
tea orc “we nil 
| PAELITE — To the children, Christmas Eve with its brilliantly 
$ FOLDING TABLE © lighted tree is the big outstanding event of the 
‘. vear. How it glistens and glows—that tree with 
gn ae its fairy lights that bring into view the many 
whereve . wondrous gifts with which Santa has bedecked it! 
fold it away ¢ Coming into the room where stands the magic 
a. tree, how the little ones halt for a moment, en- 
\ aeue alban ie oO M tranced and speechless with the wonder of it! 
any finis k And then, what a babble of happy young voices; 
j any r what guessing as to gifts; what frolicking! 
“A903 -4 _ , In how many homes has just such a happy scene 
’ ee A a . or been rudely and suddenly brought to a disastrous 
MADE IN CANADA — snaing t hrough the tree catching fire? 
Write for FREE Booklet de- Make = that your children will have a beaut ly illuminated tree that will be 
acribing our “Peerless” and safe. ike doub ly sure with a 
“Elite” Tables. 
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Pe S os ts “Franco” Christmas Tree Outht | 


3 Sole 1 nd M 
i ei. 
: London, Ontario 
k “> the modern, sane, inexpensive, electrical method You can attach it to any ordinary 
k .o OY electric light sock et, rr current can be supplied by three dry cells Gives a much 
a. - a - prettier effect than ad es at small cost and is absolutely safe Lemos are made 
ae — t f an t l and f amps ¢ s 
—- (275 ~ aan? up in a variety of colors, aJso to represent fruits and flowers 
, ‘ Big) § 7 
- ‘ y , 
(ys ce 7 : = i i» Ask Your Dealer 
\ ; 4 ' . 
chy © : ; \ ae er ia to have a “Franco” Christmas Tree Outfit ready for you. If he does not carry 
moh | v7 s S$ WA Pr r 157 “Franco” goods, write us direct, giving dealer's name; we will see that vou are 
ato > 3 } me \Z y 3 SN Supplied. 


Interstate Electric Novelty Co. of Canada 
LIMITED 


220 King St. West . . Toronto, Ontario 


Canadian Makers of the Famous “Franco” Flashlights 
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~ From Kitchen to Attic 


There is not a room in your home 
but will be brighter and cheerier 





tor a touch of Jamieson Crown and Anchor Paints 
There are “Crown and Anchor” Paints and Varnishes 
for every painting need—for the many touching-up 
jobs about the house, or for the painting or repainting 


of the entire building outside or inside. 


You Will Want Your Home 
Cheery for Christmas 


You can work a transformation; you can make your 
home the cheerful, inviting place it should be; floors, 
walls and woodwork can be quickly and easily beauti- 
fied by the use of Jamieson pure Paints and Varnishes. 
The quality of Jamieson’s is such that anyone can 
apply it with excellent results. 





Ask your dealer 
for Jamieson’s 
Crown and Anchor 
Brand Paints 


Easily Applied. 
Ready for Use. 
Indoors and Out. 





R. C. Jamieson & Compzny, Limited 


Calgary MONTREAL Vancouver 
Owning and Operating P. D. Dods & Co., Lirsited 


ug 
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The Kaiser in Jerusalem 


Some Incidents of His First Visit to the 
Holy City. 





HE alliance between Germany and Tur- 

key dates back to visits that the Kaiser 
made to Constantinople early in the present 
century. Britain had abandoned her tradi- 
tional policy of standing between Russia and 
Turkey and Teutonic influence had begun to 
wedge itself in. The Kaiser improved the 
situation by vising the Turkish dominions 
and pampering to the vanity of Abdul Hamid. 
Some of his visits, however, were not wholly 
productive of good. There was, for instance, 
his trip to Jerusalem eighteen years ago. 
Estelle Blyth tells of some of the incidents 
which featured this visit in the course of an 
article in the Cornhill. 

At last the Kaiser landed. It was a hot 
day in October, which is always one of our 
bad months in Palestine, and this was excep- 
tionally hot. It was a characteristic touch 
that he landed at Haifa in the German Colony, 
at a specially prepared pier, thus ensuring 
that he landed on German ground. The Hohen- 
zollern was sent round to Jaffa, and the Im- 
perial party set out for Jerusalem by road. 
The Emperor and his suite rode, but the Em- 
press drove with her ladies, and to admit their 
three-horsed carriages the Turkish Govern- 
ment widened the historic pass, hewn by Cru- 
saders out of the rock, leading to the last 
Crusading stronghold in Palestine—Chateau 
Pelerin, now called Athlit. 

The Kaiser pushed his way through the 
country with a relentless haste that cared for 
the sufferings of neither man nor beast. The 
little Syrian horses are splendidly plucky; 
not used to much kindness or good treatment 
at any time, they work on patiently and well 
to the very last, and then drop. It is said 


"RES 


yACs 





Charles Dana Gibson in The Red Cross Magazine 
“Vot’s Der Use” 
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that over seventy horses died by the way. 
The German suite suffered a good deal too, as 
indeed did every member of the party~—-the 
poor Empress, perhaps, most of all. Day after 
day, during their stay in Jerusalem, she came 
back to camp utterly worn out and sick from 
the heat, only bravely to sally forth again 
after the briefest rest for the business of the 
afternoon. Her ladies complained that she 
was still ill from the effects of an anti-fat 
treatment she had undergone recently; it 
was a brilliant invention of the Kaiser's, 
whose antipathy to fat women is well known. 

Great preparations had been made at the 
city: the decorations began about a mile west 
of the Jaffa Gate, flag-posts and garlands 
being erected at intervals on either side of 
the road. A number of extra lanterns, 
swinging from wooden poles, were put up also, 
for our city was not very well lighted as a 
rule. In their zeal, the local Turkish auth- 
orities had even hustled away the troops of 
picturesque beggars and, as far as possible, 
the poor frightened starving pariah dogs. 
Crowds lined the roads, and the Turkish troops 
and thetband were well to the fore as the Ger- 
man Emperor made his entry into Jerusalem, 
riding solitary and erect so that all should 
see him well. He wore a buff uniform (de- 
signed by himself; the suite wore much the 
same), and a long white silk burnous care- 
fully spread out over the horse’s hindquarters. 
There was certainly no lack of dignity about 
him, nor of sweetness and charm in the Em- 
press; everyone was greatly taken with her, 
she seemed so simple and so kind. The Em- 
peror rode on this occzsion, but he often drove 
in with the Empress, and it was to admit their 
carriage that the Turks actually cut a new 
entry in the city wall, just beside the Jaffa 
gate; for to drive through the Gates is the 
prerogative of the owner or a conqueror, and 
as Turkish politeness forbade them to deny 
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the whim of their guest, they hit on this com 
promise, and Jerusalem ceased to be a walled 
in city. 


From Jerusalem the Emperor and Empress 


went on to Damascus, and a story is told of 


the Imperial visit which will never be for 
gotten by this generation in the Near East 


The Kaiser was taken to see the house of 


one of the chief Moslem effendiyeh gentie- 
men), who had a wonderful reception-room 
furnished with old inlaid mushrabeyah, ric 
carpets, and embroideries, such as are hard}; 


to be seen nowadays. This room was ons 
the sights of Damascus,and travellers wer: 
often taken to see it. The Kaiser admired 


everything greatly—so much, indeed, that the 
effendi, with true Eastern politeness, answered 
him with the common Eastern formula, *‘ 
all yours!” The r said nothing at the 


time, but within half an hour of his departur: 











a number of the royal packers appeared, w 
removed the pick of the effendi’s cherished 
heirlooms, if not the whole. In view of the 
Crown Prince’s recent acquisitions behind 


the lines in France, this anecdote is interest 


ing. [Tne Kaiser also visited the tomb of 
Saladin, and laid on it a large bronze wreath 
in a design of bay leaves, crosses, and “W 
R. I.” tied with the German colors The 
crosses in the wreath so angered the Moslems 
of Damascus that the authorities had to re 
move it 
When the Imperial guests had dep: 





Jerusalem settled down to quis 


more. It was then that we were better able to 
appreciate the effects of the visit There wa 
ilso a good deal of grumbling! The German 
Consul had received a decoration of small 
importance, and the permission to prefix the 
coveted “von” to his name. Moslem and 
Jewish officials had received orders in which 


the cross was prominent, and therefore both 
Baksheesh had 
“May his house be ruined!” 
said the natives t is their favorite curs 


unhonored, and unwelcome 


been very small 


“Is this all that an Emperor can do?” 


ladelphia ELrening Ledger 
Columbia’s Greater Task. 
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Little Articles that Increase the 
Value of Electrical Giits 








Whether vou p 

Will make the Percolator—the 
useful eleetrical 
ereatlhs 


lan t To clve 


duce their upkeep cost. 


When TWO Sockets are Needed 


Where There's Only ONE 


Wherever a lamp has to be removed every time the 
Electric Iron, Toaster or Percolator is used, there 
should be two sockets instead of one—-in other words, 
what is needed is a 


| Benjamin 


“92” Two-Way Plug 


for it is the easiest, quick- 
est, cheapest way to obtain 
light and power, or light 
and heat, or merely addi- 
tional light. No wiring, 
trouble, or great ex- 










pense. Absolutely 

safe—perfectly sim- 

<3 ple. Nothing to do 
7” but screw it into the 
Ps socket, just like a 

, é, lamp, and you have 

Uf two outlets for cur- 

J rent, instead of one. 

S And all it costs is 90c. 


Get one from your nearest Electrical or 

Hardware Dealer—but be sure it’s a Benja- 
min—imitations are like gift-horses: too cheap to be 
good. If you can’t get what you ask for, send $1.00, 
and we will mail it direct, postpaid. 





or whether vou are the recipient- 
‘Toaster—the 
appliances, still more conducive to comfort, and at the same time will 








here are two items that 


fron—or anv of a hundred-and-one other 


Keep the Current Under Your 
Thumb! For Convenience 


The C-H Seventy-Fifty 
Switch will do just this. 
It makes electricity a 
still handier  ser- 
vant than before, 
for it may be 
installed on 
the cord of 
any appliance 
just at the lo- 
cation desired | 
no reaching 
up to an over- 
head _ fixture 
socket, or 
walking across 
the room to 
push the ‘but- 
ton that al- 
Ways seems to 
be on the far- 
thest wall. 


And the 
CNL iY. | | 


is a great economizer—you press it “on” only when you 
want the current; you press it “off” the instant you’re 
finished—because it’s “under your thumb.” If your 
dealer hasn’t the C-H Seventy-Fifty Switch, send us 
65¢ and we will mail you a sample direct. 


For Economy 











The dusmptieaiaaabns turns electric light up or down 


a SS If you have a. Dim-A-Lite you can control 
electric lighting just as though it were gas 

you can turn the lamp full-on, half-on, 
“speck” (for all-night 
Think of the conveni- 
of current! The Dim-A- 
forms as illustrated: 
iment socket to screw into any 


dim, down to merely a 
use), or entirely out. 
ence and saving 
Lite is made in three 
As an attacl 


able Ask any dealer, 
ticulars 





The Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co. 


11-17 Charlotte Street ° 


imp; as a permanent fixture; or as a port- 
or write us for par- 


of Canada, Limited 
TORONTO 
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Hard Workers Live Long 


Some Notable Examples of Achievement 


and Longevity. 





OES hard work shorten a man’s days? 
Not the right kind of hard work. Men 


who have accomplished the most have gener- 
ally lived the longest. James J. Walsh, M.D., 
in the course of an article in the American 


Magazine, gives some notable examples 


It is the people who use up their ener- 


gies 


work outside of them who live the 


longest, for our greatest workers have been 
our most notable examples of longevity. My 
dear old teacher Virchow lived to be over four 


score. 


When I was in his laboratory he was 


well past seventy, and I knew that he often 


Re tS 


: 








CR ne ee ee 


Pisivisisiaisiaiaisi 


shortly after seven. 
trolley car at 
alive yet. 
Gladstone was another one cf these 
workers, with no dreads with re," cd to work, 


on beyond four score 


did not get to bed until after one o'clock, and 
seldom failed to be around at his laboratory 
They killed him with a 
eighty-one, or I think he would 


h t 


turning from political responsibilities of 
heaviest to Greek for recreation, and 

his four score years and more, just as. Pope 
XIII. turned to Latin poetry for his re- 


i 


laxation from world-wide burdens, and lived 
and ten, living so hope 

fully that when, at the little dinner given him 
on his ninetieth birthday, one of the Cardinals 
said, in proposing a toast to him, “Here’s that 
you may live to be a hundred, Holy Father,” 
the old Pontiff replied, “But why limit me to % 
hundred ?” 


hard 


Lest it should be thought that perhaps our 
American climate is different, and, as some 
have even suggested, our high percentage of 


sunlight during the year irritates men 
living faster than they should, don’t let 
most 
direction 


forget that we have examples of 
striking kind in exactly the same 


into 


us 


Mr. Choate, who died the other day well be 
yond four score; John Bigelow, who lived to 


be four score and fift 


Doctor Emmet, 


that have attracted attention when 
well beyond seventy-five, and many 
might be named among them Dr 
Mitchell spent his vacations writing 


een; my dear 
7mm who is in his ninetieth 
Dr. William H. Thompson, who wrote 


friend, 


ir, 


book 
was 

others 
Weir 


DOOKS, 


completing almost a book a year, and people 


said that he was surely burning the candle at 


bo ends and would die young; and he 


eighty-seven years young, for sure 
nterested in everything worth whi 


of youth, he was empnatically young 








Suggestions for Christmas 


Gifts 


The various departments at the Kay Store, 
King Street West, are fairly teeming with 


suggestions for Christmas 


presents. 


We've illustrated four pieces of furni- 
ture which promise to be very popular 
You will note the charm , 


this year. 
of the designs; also the strik- 
ing moderation in the prices. 
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“Lazy Susan”—so goes the quaint 
name that distinguishes this useful 
substitute for a maid. With 
“Susan” in the centre of the table 
the family can wait on itself, for 
the round top has a most accom- 
modating way of turning at your 
will. “Lazy Susan” in walnut or 
mahogany is priced at $15.00. 







Very useful pieces of furniture, 
these. The stand for the but- 
ler’s tray is priced at $5.50; the 
tray itself at $6.75. 


MURRAY-KAY 


LIMITED 


17-31 King St. E., Toronto, Ont. 
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The musician of the family will 
shine in performing on a dinner 
gong like this. Such gongs come 
with four or five chimes and 
various military calls can soon 
be picked out on them. The 
chimes are mounted on mahog 
any bases. The price is $16.50. 











Here’s an ideal table for a small 
room. It’s quite self-effacing in 
its habits, for the two drop 
leaves, when “dropped,” reduce 
the table to a very small affair. 
When they are raised, however, 
you have a_ sizable little tea 
table. Two drawers add to its 
attraction. The price, in ma- 
hogany, $18.50. 
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Make this a 


“Canadian 
Beauty’ 


an a dinner | tea pot. Yet it f 
: , teak and ts ' 





g I 


PEOPLE are putting a lot of thought and dis- 
crimination, as well as love and good wishes, 
into their gifts this year. 





Christmas is coming to mean, more and more, 
a beautiful day of happiness---not a day of regretful extravagance. 





And so, we all of us are choosing gifts for their use, 
their utility, their convenience. 
“Canadian Beauty” Electrical Appliances make such gifts as most women 


dream about; and long for; and hope that “somewhere, someone, will give 
me one for Christmas.” 





Every “Canadian Beauty” Electrical Appliance is guaranteed. We can as 
do this, because every article bearing the “Canadian Beauty” trademark 
Is doubly tested and examined by experts before leaving the factory. 
Most dealers, department stores and lighting companies carry the 
complete line of “Canadian Beauty” Appliances. If you are unable 
to see them at a nearby dealer's, write us direct for our new Christ- 
mas catalogue, illustrating and describing the various articles in detail. 






“CANADIAN BEAUTY" PERCOLATOR 
great thing about this Percolator is its sit 





Renfrew Electric Manufacturing Co. 
Limited i 


I 


N 
Renfrew . Ontario Simply pat in the coffer and water—tnsert the 


Per 





‘‘Canadian Beauty’’ Appliances are approved by Hydro-Electric Power Commission. 
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The Romantic Story of a Search fox Gold 
in Peru. 


N° everybody is interested in geography 
T 


“he number of readers of the Geogra- 


phical Journal, published in London by the 
Royal Geographical Society, is limited. Not 
everybody is interested in Ecuador, “the 


Switzerland of the Americas.” Americans and 
Europeans who visit that country are few. 
But everybody is interested in lost treasure 
of which it can be said that it may still be 
recoverable. And a considerable number of 
persons have heard or read of Inca gold. 
For those, then, who care for treasure hunts 
there is an engrossing passage in Jordan H. 
Stabler’s account of his travels in 
published in the October 
Geographical Journal. 


Ecuador, 
number of the 


The Inca gold that Mr. Stabler mentions 
was specifically the gold which was gathered 
to ransom Atahualpa, Inca of Peru, held 
prisoner by the Spaniards under Pizarro. 
Readers of Prescott will remember that in the 
year 1532, after quarrelling with his brother, 
Huascar, Atahualpa defeated him in battle 
just a few months before the first arrival of 
the Spaniards. Pizarro and his men obtained 
possession of the person of Atahualpa by 
stratagem and the Inca offered to fill the 
room in which he was jailed with gold as high 
as he could reach in payment for his freedom. 

Word came forth and gold came pouring in. 
The room was heaped high and Atahualpa de- 
manded to be released. But the Spaniards 
tried him and put him to death. 

The room filled with gold was in Quito. At 
the news of the execution of Atahualpa, Inca 
runners carried the roomful of treasure swift- 
ly into the Eastern Andes. A river flowing 
through a valley in the mountains was dammed 
and the gold was sunk in the artificial lake 
thus created. 


a 


Now, a Spaniard named Valverde married 
years afterwards an Indian woman, some 
say a princess, who gave him the secret of 
this treasure. Valverde made many visits 
to the lake and then returned to Spain a 
wealthy man. On dying he bequeathed ‘the 
secret of the lake’s whereabouts to the King 
of Spain. The secret was in the form of in- 
structions which are called the “Derrotero” 
(chart or plan) of Valverde. 

The “Derrotero” was sent by the King to 
officials in the town of Latacunga, with orders 
to make a search. It was vain. So were many 
subsequent endeavors to find the lake. 

The latest effort seems to be that of an 
American, a Major Brooks, who procured a 
copy of the “Derrotero” at Latacunga and 
constructed a map from it. Mr. Stabler says 
that Brooks made two attempts to find the 


artificial lake, starting from the town of 
Ambato. The first journey was a failure, be- 


cause the Indian carriers deserted in the heart 
of the mountains and Brooks managed only 
with great difficulty and the aid of a personal 
servant to return to Ambato safely. The 
second attempt met with a curious mischance 
and one that will give the superstitious a 
thrill. 

Brooks was able to find his way to certain 
points in the Llanganati mountain range 
marked in the guide, and he reached a lake. 
But as he halted by its shore the waters rose 
suddenly and flooded his camp, ruining or 
washing away most of his provisions. The 
search had to be given up again. 

Did Major Brooks reach the right lake? He 
told Mr. Stabler that he didn’t know, because, 
like all other treasure hunters depending 
upon the “Derrotero,” he had been mystified 
by that part of the directions which reads, in 
Spruce’s translations: 

“Go forward and look for the signs of an- 
other sleeping place, which I assure thee thou 
canst not fail to see in the fragments of pot- 
tery and other marks, because the Indians 


The Lost Treasure of the Incas 
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are continually passing along there 
thy way, and thou shalt see 
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is all of margasitas 
on thy left hand, 





a mountal 





pyrites), the wh 


and I warn thee that thou 





must go round it in this fashion. (Diagram 
On this side thou wilt find a pajonal (pasturs 
in a small plain, which having crossed thou 
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The Battalion of Death 


A Sketch of the Russian: Women Who 


Went to the Trenches. 


about the Bat 


UCH 
talion of 


been written 


N Death, tt 


of Russian women who marched to the front 


has 


at courageous body 


when the soldiers of Russia lost 


interest Ir 


the war against Germany. went as al 


example to the men and much of romar 


and mystery has gathered about this batta- 
lion and its history. They have been conceived 


fighting furiously 
Huns. A 
mate picture is given by Arthur Ruhl in th 
Collie r’s. He 

' 


Petrograd when the Battalion of Death sallied 


to be veritable Amazons, 


against the oncoming more inti- 


course of an article in 


was 


glamor 


attached to 


out and his story removes some of the 


\ 


and much of the romance that 


says: 


the undertaking. He 


Vera Butchkarev’s “Battalion of Death” was 
another characteristic episode of this topsy- 
turvy time. The originator of the battalion 
was a peasant woman who, after her husband 
had been killed, went to the front herself as 


a soldier. She had been present in several] 
engagements and decorated for bravery 


There were a good many such women in botl 
the Russian and Austrian armies. Fighting 
in the dramatic sense of the word, is, o 
course, a small part of life “at the front” 
especially the Russian-German front. The 
most of it is a tedious business of keeping 
warm, dry, and fed, standing watch, hauling 
supplies, digging trenches, carrying mes- 
sages, and waiting for something to happen. 
It is a life into which a peasant woman, used 
to rough work and the dirt and monotony of 
Russian villages, fits without much difficulty, 
and with her hair clipped and a mud-colored 
uniform she merges easily into the general 
herd. 

Vera Butchkarev’s announcement that her 
battalion was going out to die, coming at a 
time when Petrograd was crowded with thou- 
sands of able-bodied soldiers who declined to 
fight, was not without its dramatic possibili- 
ties, and, inexperienced as Russians still are 
in such matters, something was made of it 
during the few weeks the battalion drilled 
before leaving for the front. Their flag was 
blessed, and given them in front of St. 
Isaac’s Cathedral, and with an escort of Cos- 
sacks, sailors, and veterans of the St. 
George’s Cross, and bands playing the “Mar- 
seillaise,” they marched down the Nevsky to 
their barracks amid the acclamations of the 
crowd. 


¢ 


Mrs. Pankhurst, not unnaturally thrilled at 
this answer to the last argument against giv- 
ing women the vote, took the whole episode 
au grand serieux. A Canadian woman who 
had done some nursing in field hospitals felt 
grieved that they “should have to show their 
poor knock-knees, generally covered up by 
skirts.” A Russian woman, whose sister-in- 
law happened to be in the battalion, told me 
that the latter had joined because she was 
tired of Red Cross nursing and wanted an ad- 
venture without so much work, and that she 
would be back in Petrograd within a month. 
The motives of most of the young women 
and several! were girls of education—were un- 
doubtedly patriotic. 

It would be perfectly possible, of course, 
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ram gy Y d he tr intain snow 
atts KW r ctio mot I \ is 1 t ” 
sistent with what goes before, and Mr. Stabler 
savs that the qu of turt or f 
or the ngnt the I l seems § 

y ? were How cir CcLocKW 

s ay 

to make a battalion of pea ) 
of our own tennis and baske er 
pnysically fit as the aver ige Ty 
Comparatively httle attention id been paid 
to this, however, and on anytt ke the 
usual physical examination most of the women 
would have been rejected The 


herself, a dumpy, leathery littl 
by long association with the 





a very passable imitation of the 





shake, and salute of the regular officer Her 
1ide, a tall, slim, delicate-looking girl, the 
daughter o retired admiral, and severa 
others ¢ I I type looked more LKé 
school-teachers About half were girls 

eighteen or so, and with their heads s} i 
and their fragile necks they looked lik: 





plucked chicke 
had been more 


S. Others, to whom nature 


generous, particularly below 











the waist, were undoubtedly large enough, 
and with their belts slipping up unde eir 
shoulder blades and the hideous ready-mad 
uniforms into which they had been put, tt 
represented an impressiv ‘le of mor 
courage and possibly a terror to the 
enemy 

Their marching was serious and almost 


pathetically plucky at times in the desperate 
made to hold up their chins and 
look like soldiers. During the flag ceremony 
an officer went down the line, glanc i 
stern, appraising fashion at each. In _ the 
middle of the line was a well-built, rather 
pretty girl, who wore low shoes and stockings 
instead of the regu soldiers’ it 
which most of the women. had courageously 
put their feet, and added to her soldierly ac- 
complishment the 
continually, but surreptitiously 
biting her lips. As the unsuspecting 
bent his gaze on this young woman she bright- 
ened up at and at this look the girl’s 
stiff front collapsed at once, and she 


attempts some 








lation boots into 





somewhat original 


one oO 
as it were, 


officer 


once, 
laughed 
as if she were at home serving tea 

The sentinel who usually 
door of their barracks was, r hi 
a veritable Roman. Nothing could get by her, 
and a war photographer, who wished to see 
the commandant and was told that she would 
see no one until after six said later 
that after a long experience on the Russian 
front this was the first sentry he had ever met 
whom he was not satisfy by 
sible and amiable explanation. It 
me that, without general understanding 
that women were to be used as soldiers, the 
use of them by one belligerent would involve 
embarrassments both for the commanding 
officer responsible for their lives and for the 
enemy who must, if they actually fought, en- 
deavor to kill them. A Russian lady 
had done a great deal of hospital work said: 
"Of course they'll be of little 
Still, 


¢ h ¢ ¢ 
0d at the et 





on the othe 


+7 1 
o clock, 


able to a plau- 


seemed to 


some 


who 


use as soldiers 
the idea was a good one. It would have 
been a pity to lose that.” 

Contrary to general expectation, however, 
the women’s went into action al- 
most immediately after reaching the front, 
and acquitted itself gallantly. Two were killed 
and thirty-four wounded and three missing 
taken prisoners apparently. Some of the 
enemy’s trenches were captured and a number 
of prisoners taken. My impression of the 
comparative usefulness under normal condi- 
tions, of the battalion as it was sent to the 
front, is not changed, but it should be said 
that what they were called on to do they did 
bravely and well. The battalion did not fight 
separately, but was divided, and about one- 
half distributed among men. 


battalion 
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PEOPLE never speak of over-pro- 

duction in Quality, yet we might 
“trim down” “Traction’’ or “Special” 
and conscientiously sell them to you as 
good tires. But we could not still call 
them “Dunlop.” That word in tire 
value means more than merely making a 





tire. lt means a reputation for superior 
tire-making that embraces nearly a 
quarter of a century---a reputation which 
was obtained only by endless energy, and 
is maintained only by ceaseless vigilance. 
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Some of Briggs’ 
Best Ones 


Probably you know the Briggs’ 
reputation for securing the best 
books of the best authors. 


The following are some of the best 
Briggs’ Fall publications. As 
gifts—well, run them over and 
form your own conclusions: 


MARTIE 
By Kathleen Norris 
A very human story of a very 
human girl who in an aver- 
age small town has the out- 
look of ‘a good many of her 


kind. A woman’s problem 
dealt with as only Mrs. Nor- 
ris can handle it........ $1.35 


CALVARY ALLEY 
By Alice Hegan Rice 
The author of “Mrs. Wiggs 
of the Cabbage Patch” in a 
new setting with, as usual, 
inimitable character studies. 
BS ee at are eae $1.35 


A GREEN TENT IN 

FLANDERS By Maud Mortimer 
Impressions—extremely vivid 
ones—of Field Hospital work 
in Flanders. A good many 
readers ar? likening it to “A 
Worn Doorstep.”....... $1.25 


THE SHELL 

By A. C. Stewart 
If you’ve seen a reproduction 
of an 18-pounder shell in 
your bookseller’s window, 
here it is. The contents, 
some of them, are just as 
startling as the cover.....75c¢ 


New War Books 


ALL IN IT (K1) CARRIES ON 
By Ian Hay 

Have you read “The First 
Hundred Thousand?” You 

will want this sequel to it. 
Said to be just as sprightly 
and interest-holding as was 
the former book....... $1.50 


MILITARISM 

By Dr. Karl Liebknecht 
This is a translation of a 
book which was banned in 
Germany and for which its 
author was jailed. It really 
tells the truth about German 
military conditions and will 
be read with avidity here. 
OS es PR tee Apres ye $1.00 


Your Bookseller has these 


WILLIAM BRIGGS, Publishers 
Queen and John Sts. 











The Best Selling Book ot 
the Month 


M. MONTGOMERY (Mrs. Ewan 
¢ Macdonald) literally burst upon 


| the literary world with her “Anne of 
Green Gables.” It was a tremendous suc 
| cess and in the comparatively few years 
| which have followed its appearance there 
| have been several more Anne books. The 
latest has followed the precept of the rest 
by becoming a best seller; and occupies 
the leading position on the market in 
| book sales at the present time in Canada. 
“Anne’s House of Dreams” follows 
| Anne through the first few years of her 
| married life. It is a delightful book, 
fresh, naive, satisfying, wholesome. Anne 
| is just as adorable as ever even if she 
| has settled down into what promises to 
become a serene and even staid married 
life. Several new characters are intro- 
duced. “Captain Jim” is a whimsical 
figure with a broad sympathy that em- 
| braces everyone and everything. Miss 
Cornelia has a great distrust of men, a 
| distrust which manifests itself in sharp 
| diatribes and quaint sayings. 
| Altogether it is a pleasing book and 
| deserves the reputation it has attained. 


| Best Selling Books in Canada 


| FICTION. 

| 1—Anne’s House of Dreams. Montgom- 
ery. 

| 2—-The Definite Object. Farnol. 

| 3—Red Planet. Locke. 

| 4—The 100th Chance. Dell. 

| 5—The Long Lane’s Turning. Rives. 


| 6—Christine. 
| 6.— Martie. 


Cholmondeley. 
Norris. 
NON-FICTION. 
| My Four Years in Germany. Gerard 
' JUVENILE. 
| Bedtime Stories. Burgess. 
} 
| Record of New Books 
| FICTION 
| The 


Dwelling Place of Light. By Winston 

Churchill lacmillan C $1.50 

King Coal. By Upton Sinclair Macmillan ( 
$1.50. 

The Soul of a Bishop. By H. G. Wells Mac- 
Milian Co $1.50 

Priest of the Ideal. By Stephen Graham M 
millan Co. $1.60 

wlichael, Brother of Jerry. By Jack Londor 
With Frontispiece in ¢ r Macmillan Co 
$1.50 


| The Loom of Youth. By Alec Waugh. Gordon & 


Geteh, Lt2 0 

| Christine. By Amelia Barr Wm. Briggs $1.35 
| The Definite Object. By Jeffery Farnol The 
Musson Book Co. $1.40 


| 


The Coming. By J. C. Snaith Thos. Langton 
$1.50. 

Lord Tony’s Wife. Baroness Orezy Hodder & 
Stoug? ti tf, Ltd 1 25 


The Four Corners of the World. By A. E. W 
Mason. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd $1.2 

The Amateur Diplomat. By Hugh S. Eayr 
I ; Hodder & 


} id 
I 3 Costain 

No Man’s Land. By 
Stoughton, Ltd. $1.2 

The Road to Mandalay. By B. M. Croker 
sell & Co., Ltd 1.35 

The Snare. By Rafael Sabatini. Copp. ¢ 


“Sapper.” Hodder & 














Foot Comfort 


is Yours for the Asking 


There 1s a dealer in town 
who can fit you with a pair of 


Tebbutt’s “Doctors” or * Prof 


your 


Shoes All you need to 


sors” 
is ask for these shoes DY namé 


and insist that you get them 


plod 
CANTI- SEPTIC > 
SHOE — 








Pa 9 
T7908 1909 PER sp\RO’ 
— 

Doctors” Shoes are itif aped 
and made to insure wenuine comfor Sole 
and upper are made absolutely water 
proof, and the special construction of the 
sole keeps the foot dry and at an ever 
norma! temperature in a weathers 

The health feature f the “Doctors” and 
“Professor Sh ar ‘ 1 ur 

tors and these are n ned with 
style and extra wearing ialities 


The demand grows greater each season. 
Ask for these Shoes and enjoy real foot 
comfort. 


Tebbutt Shoe & 
Leather Co., Ltd. 





















Are You Interested ? 
W E are in need of men and 


women to represent us In all 
small cities and towns, to look after 
our new and renewal subscription 
business To the active, 
men and women eager to augment 
their present incomes we have a 
pian that will pay you liberally for 
as much time as you can give us 
Write to-day and let us tell you all 
about it. 


energetic 


The MacLean Publishing Co., Ltd. 




















TORONTO - - ONTARIO Ltd. $1.25 MRRE Radiesse Dice. “Wesnite. Oh 
| The Long Trick. By ‘“Bartimeus.’ Casse & 
} | Co., Ltd. $1.35. 
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WAR BOOKS 


The Immortal Gamble. By A. T. Stewart 
C. J. E. Peshall. Macmillan & Co., $2.00 


y at War. By Herbert Vivi: a4 \ : 
woxaimag, es ves seme || CWZ Genuine Diamonds “sie 


The British Campaign in France and 









‘landers, 


1915. By Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. Hodder @ The Best Gift of All Nothing gives so much pleasure or has such 
Stoughton, Ltd $2 00 lasting value as a gift otf a D iamond or some- 
The aga And After By M r Corbett u : y in Diamonds Our Diamonds are of the finest quality, full of life 
Smith. Cassell & ¢ Ltd wh 
At the War (New Edition). By Lord Northcliffe 5 AVE a NEY by dexsling with us We are Diamond Importers, and can give you every 
Hodder & Stoughtor Ltd $1.50 | Advar re in price no middleman profits Our terms are easy and reasonable We allow a 
Specia "Dise unt of 10° for cash 
POLITICAL W a . W . f e ; : : 
, é r ee ds Write to-day for our free illustrated catalogue and make your 
= i 7 meme Rule Convention. By Russ« & wn S¢ I assured We send Diamonds to any part of Canada for inspection 
r ‘ tr r ner | ? ry ‘ hr ) nr ir } i ’ 
inke wi F odu by J Qu ir expense to be made weekly or monthly 





Macmillan (¢ 


My Four Years ‘le atciiak By Ambassador JACOBS BROS., —w wy T £ IMPORTERS Toronto, Canada 


Genaet McClelland rs hild & Stews Dept. 15 Toronto Arcade 


wanes” | More Heat-Less (ost 


Engineer Plans to Secure Heat and Power 


























From Earth's Centre 


M: AN utilizes ne ely a the works of na- 


ture to-day, warps them, diverts them, 





steps them down to fill his particular needs. | 






It is now asserted that he is finding a way | 


1 . , | e 
to harness volcanoes The plan under which | itt. e oa 
this stupendous work would be carried out is | AND D h m 
nutlined in Scientis imerican as follows: | pnd un a 

i * 

Utilization of the internal heat of the earth does the trick 
s dependent upon exceptional physical con- | 
ditions, and it has occurred to an American i 
engineer, Mr. Nathaniel B. Walk that these | 
conditions could be produced artificially. The | 





increase in temperature of the earth's strata 











n prop ort ion to its depth shows a mean aver- | 
oo | TheDunham Radi ual 
Fahre nheit for eve ry 55 feet of depth There | ry m alor * e er 
are many regions, however, where this in- — 
crease in temperature is far exceeded. Hun- | 
dreds of areas are to be found in the United | 
States where the temperature rises one re tree | More heat—less cost. Surely a has made, and will continue to make 
for every 20 or 25 feet of depth. There is a | most desirable goal for the house- severe demands upon the national 
nf anty near Bois rt laho, where apps wells | holder and, at first thought, an un- coal supply. Not a ton must be 
me pone 9 nas! nal ~=gly ** ala : t eg a £170 | soma attainable one. Coal is high, even wasted. The nation’s resources must 
It is Mr. Wales's plan to sir k . well-casing | although its price is regulated. And be conserved and equitably distrib- 

wherever the geothermic conditions are fav- | how fast it goes and often how little uted. The Dunham Home Heating 
rable until a stratum of high temperature, | there is to show for it while it is System will help you to help your 
say 350 to 450 degrees Fahrenheit or higher going. Ton after ton goes into the country. The coal the Dunham Sys- 
Ss penetrated. Surroun ling this shaft, a | mouth of the hungry furnace or tem saves you will release that much 
: la aan aoe ae oy wets opps boiler and still the house is frequent- coal for war needs. 

hrowsh the central well-casing and the head | ly uncomfortable. How then, you The Dunham Home Heating Sy 

f the water would cause it to percolate | ask, is it possible to obtain more heat tem automatically regulates t - e 


dampers —- keeps 


the house at a 

lhe UNE AR uniform temper- 

Home Heating ature during the 

ystem built SYSTEM OF HEATING day, and lets the 

around that little uk heat die down at 

guardian of the coal pi ile, . bedtime, raising it again at 

The Dunham Radiator Trap, & ' , getting-up time—all of this 

has solved the problem for “yger. (eam automatically, without any- 

thousands of householders. R wa body going near the cellar, 

The Dunham_ Radiator except to care for the fire. 
Trap actually saves coal at The DUNHAM :, : 


the point where it is most Radiator Trap 


| and still pay less 
for coal? 
The Dunham 











frequently wasted—at the This device is one of Free Booklet. All owners : 
borings not over 0,000 feet would give tne - ‘ , the fundamentals of . — ns . 
necessary temperature and others of 1,500 outlet of the radiator. rT la sin aps ond of property, tenants, real 
feet or less would supply all the heat required. The Dunham Home Heat- Heating System It estate men, architects and 
I : ieee : ite ain’ ‘ ' _ is known the world “re : a 
n some places the steam generated migh ing System will not only over to heating en- DUilders should read this, 
} } 7) } na tiv De ist ot tne - 
have to be used indirectly — eS save you money on your &ineersasthedevice our latest booklet, Dun- 
“arth’s salts held in suspension; but no doubt, . that revolutionized ” 
these salts could very profitably be recovered coal bill but will enable you Vacuum steam heat- 2am Heating for the Home. 
nd would add to the value of the installation to render a real service to ims. Leading archi- [t¢t tells why. Send for your 

ry ‘ f ‘ he nine . =i . om tects everywhere - ¢ 
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There is Another Side to You That 
There is something in life besides the pleasure of personally produc- 
work and business. There is some- ing music you have missed one of 
thing in all of us which, if culti- the greatest joys of life. 
vated, broadens us and makes life deeds ; it bbed 
more pleasant and makes us better nd you no longer need be robbe 
men and women. That something of the pleasure of personally pro- 
is Music. ducing music. You can play the 
Music is to the soul as food is to compositions of the greatest mas- 
the body. If you have never known ters yourself on— 
With this instrument in your home your exist when you can really live. Get a 
choice of music is at your command. Williams Player Piano in your home. You 

need make only a small first payment to 
Buck up! . Enjoy life! And make others secure this wonderfu] instrument in your 
happy, too. Don’t be satisfied merely to home 
By doing this you will give your family the most useful and highly appreciated gift possible 
to select. Decide now. Simply mail the coupon below. You are not obligated in any way. 
Mail it to-night. 
Williams Piano Co., Limited, Dept. M.M., Oshawa, Ont. 
Kindly send me, free of all charge, your portfolio “Art and the Critic.” 
NR ences Rie Aaah ial ci abara Sida are CREO Caw a Rela wiper eee 
IRR EE a aiiee Rs elas Ney ret ASCE CO RY eS ep ee ae 
|) ee b ctasiiiniche db velinn Soware Bisa sree I aR rere dread wd ap eae ees 

V ] T ® pP it 2 
This company has been employing and is still employing hundreds of sales- 
men—a great number of these men will enlist. We have already had our 
field force depleted to such an extent that we are now engaging capable, 
energetic women to take their places. 
The opportunities presented by our plan are unusual. We pay liberal com- 
mission and offer permanent employment to those who prove their fitness 
and show their ability for the work. 
The work is light, pleasant and extremely profitable—it will not in any way 
interefere with your other duties. If you are interested in filling a position 
left open by men now serving their country, write to 
Dept. H.G. A. 
THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED 
143 UNIVERSITY AVE., TORONTO 
‘ 




















| War Prisoners 
Burned to Death 


A Story Told by a Survivor of a German 
Prison Camp. 


perro story of the burning alive of 
4 a number of prisoners of war in a Ger 
man camp is told by Pedro Dominguez in the 
Wide World Magazine The writer was taken 
off a Spanish vessel that had been torpedoed 
by a submarine and taken together with some 


fellow sailors to a prison camp in Germany 


His tale, incredible though it may seem, is told 





with a great deal of corroborative detail. The 
actual story of the burning, he tells as follows: 

It was two or three 1 ts after our arrival 
that we were awakened in the middle of the 
night by awful screamings and shouts We 
found that fire had broken out in the punish- 


ment hut. The prisoners were shrieking to be 


let out, but nobody could let them out, and 


their jailers would not There were six Rus 
sians in the dungeon, an Englishman and a 
Frenchman. Our Russian fellow-prisoners 
were greatly excited, naturally, as it was 
friends of theirs who were thus being burned 
or suffocated to death. We went out with 
the others straight from our straw mat- 


tresses, and found the fire was gaining on the 
doomed hut, from which shouts, deep-throated 
curses, and shrieks were issuing like the 
shrieks of the damned Some soldiers were 
trying to put out the fire with a small hose, 
but they were not succeeding very well, and 
all the time those poor devils inside were 
being roasted alive. 

I shall never forget that awful sight. The 
Englishman, a great brawny fellow, had thrust 
his fist through a small window, and was try- 
ing to get through it, though if seemed too 
small to allow his body to pass. A German 
sentry, seeing him push his shoulders through 
the window-frame, gave him a prod with his 
bayonet, which hurled the poor fellow back 
into the blazing hut. 

The Germans had not been instructed te let 
the men out, and so, while some continued to 
play on the flames, though utterly in vain, 
others were keeping watch to make sure that 
the prisoners did not escape. 

Cries of shame and rage burst from all those 
who were watching, but what could we do? 
Though we were more numerous than our 
guards there was not a single weapon among 
us. The few Germans could hold us all at 
bay, as they proved at one moment when a 
rush was made at the burning building to pull 
it down with our hands--anyhow, to release 
those poor wretches inside. Two shots were 
fired by the Germans, and one of the Russians 
fell, while Julio here, who stumbled, received 
the blow on the head which has left that mark, 
and was carried off senseless by some of his 
comrades. 

The sentinel by the little window saw one 
after another of the imprisoned men rush in 
ageny to the opening with the idea of trying 
to get out. Zach time this inhuman brute 
dug his bayonet into the man, who fell back, 
until the fellow’s bayonet was streaming with 
blgod. Howls of imprecation came from the 
gathering crowd as we saw that the fire was 
ga‘ning ground and the men were doomed 
At the height of it more soldiers came into the 





compound and surrounded us. For a moment 
we thought these reinforcements had com 
to put out the fire or rescue the unfortunates 
in the dungeon Jut it was not so; they were 
intended to quell the disturbance that was 
certainly breaking out, for, unarmed though 


we were, we were about to make a rush, a 
frantic rush, at the guards. The Germans 
pushed us back with kicks and curses and 
blows with butt-ends, and just as this diver- 
sion occurred we saw that the roof of the 
building had fallen in, and all was quiet in 
the blazing hut except for the crackling of the 
sparks. The eight prisoners had been burned 
to death. 

Ah, sir, we were like raging beasts for the 
rest of the night. We groaned in agony as 
we reflected that we had in reality done 

| nothing to free those poor creatures. And 
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misunderstood The following day 
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take place with honors When 
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the like f which I have never seen 
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Submarine Fleet 
Destroyed by Ice 


j Story Told to Account for Gern an 


Failure Early in 1917 


Dp” the hand of nature intervene when the 
German plan to resume unrestricted sub- 
mal f 


ne warfare was announced in 1917? 
Rumors and half stories have appeared 
press to the effect that a dreadful and ur 


expected blow shattered the plans of the Higt 


Command immediately on the resumption « 
the ¢ gn Nothing very definite « r 
ippeared, however, and the story passed int 
the legend class with the Angels of Mons 


Now comes Archibald Hurd in the Fortnightly 
Review with a concrete story of what actua 


occurred. He writes: 


In those circumstances the intensified sub 





marine war opened. As the Imperial Chan- 
cellor inr | d in the Reichstag, the de- 
claration of policy was delayed until the last 
days of January in order that sufficient sub- 
marines might be built and officers and men 
trained as crews to ensure success The Ger- 


mans had planned a coup, intending to throw 
out on to the trade routes a large number of 
submersible craft of the latest 
thought that the British Navy, with many re- 
sponsibilities owing to our military commit 
ments, and the merchant navy, almost entirely 
unarmed, would be caught at a disadvantage 
when the surprise blow was delivered, and that 
in the course of two, or at most three, months 

at any rate, long before the United States 
could intervene effectively--our losses would 
have mounted up to such a figure that we 
should be only too ready to accept peace at 
Germany's dictation. There is no authentic 
information as to the number of submarines 
which were held on the leash at the end of 
January ready to start out on their errands 
of brigandage and murder 

Something went wrong in the early days 
of the campaign; that is certain. What it was 
the Germans have not, of course, revealed, 
though probably the explanation is very gen 
rally known throughout the Empire We 
may find possibly a clue to the mystery in a 
letter from a Copenhagen correspondent quot 
ing Knud Rasmussen, the Danish explorer, in 
reference to the imprisonment of thirty Ger- 
man submarines in the Sound. The explorer 
stated that the boats were trapped in the 
narrow part of the Sound, just above Helsing- 
borg, two days after the new submarine cam- 


Paign began 


types. It was 


They were all from the 


same B 


making north 
iltic base, evidently on their way to the 
“war zone,” when the east wind blew the loose 
ice together, and as it was freezing hard 

“12 deg. Celsius at least’—soon all the sub- 
marines were in a solid pack. They were 
moving with only their periscopes up. Some 
of them smelt danger in time and managed to 
rise. These got wedged in with their decks 
showing. Other were caught under the ice, 


only their perscopes showing. Ramussen con- | 


tinued: 
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“I myself walked across the ice to them, and 
my mate even tried to look down a peris 
cope. Then the ice-slip—that is, loose ice, 
which always drifts under the pack- snapped 
the periscope tubes. The submarines perished 
miserably. Some, after three days’ impri 
sonment, tried to get away under the ice | 
now that seven were smashed in, and all on 
board drowned.” 

he explorer added that he had told Prince 
Harald of Denmark about the occurrence 
Whether that is or is not the complete ex 
planation of the miscarriage of German hopes 
we shall probably not know until after the 
war, but, at any rate, some detail in the 
enemy’s carefully elaborated preparations, ex 
tending over a period of many months, went 
wrong, with the result that not only were 
German hopes not realized, but they were 
shattered. Official spokesmen have since been 
busy expla want of success and sus 
taining the drooping spirits of the German 
people, who in the meantime have been feeling 
the increased pressure of the Allied blockade, 
reinforced by the invaluable assistance which 
the United States has been rendering in clos 
ing the enemy's side doors through Scandin 
avia and Hollan The Germans have become 
the victims of another series of miscalcula 
tions and in consequence they are confronted 
with another winter’s campaign on land, and 
what is perhaps worst-—at least for the sub 
marine crews another winter's offensive 
afloat with rough seas, leading the desperate 
people of the Central Empires to wonder 








growing apprehension how long their seamen 
can stand the physical and mental strain o 
such arduous service 

Piracy has not succeeded, and there is ne 
reason why it should; but if it is to be dk 
cisively defeated there must be a clearer rea 
lization on the part of the British Govern 
ment, Parliament, and people of the vital 
character of the issue. Our merchant navy 
is a large one, but it would not be necessary 
for the Germans to sink all our ships in ordcr 
to bring about such a condition of weakness 
as would make it impossible for us to continue 
the war We cannot exist, much less fight, 
without a large merchant navy. There must 
be no miscalculations on this side of the North 
Sea. 





Germany Cracking r 


This Meaning is Read Into Recent 
Internal Developments. 


co Springfield Republican reads into in 

ternal conditions in Germany signs of im 
pending German breakdown. The predictior 
is guardedly voiced, inasmuch as any infor 
mation obtainable with reference to the be 
leagured land of Kaiserism is scanty and 
second hand. There is, however, much force 
and logic in what the Republican says 

Yet the tone of the speeches of the Chan 
cellor Michaelis and Dr. von Kuehlmann, as 
they are reported to the world, reveal an 
extraordinary and significant stressing of the 
idea that the surrender of German territory 
is unthinkable. Is it not remarkable that th: 
rulers of an empire who can prove by the 
military map that Germany is victorious or 
all fronts should face their own Parliament 
with protests against yielding a foot of Ge 
man soil? Can anyone recall a proud con 
eror, in the flush of triumph, instead of 


qu 
lictating the terms of peace to the stricker 


( 


foe proclaiming to h own people, as Vor 
Keuhlmann did for his imperial master: “So 
long as one German hand can hold a gun, 
the integrity of the territory handed dowr 
to us a glorious inheritance by our fore 
fathers can never be the obje 't of negotia 
tions, or cones ons.”” Bismarck was not con 


strained by circumstances to declaim in that 
heroic vein after Sedan, nor was Castlereagh 
after Waterloo, nor Talleyrand after Au 
terlitz. All that those triumphant foreign 
secretaries needed to say was “Sign here.” 
The internal situation in Germany is not 
entirely clear to us, nor are we vet sure of 
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facts, figures, names, details 
of every kindand hanes onto 
them through life—that’s 
the kind of memory you 
can have if you will give 
me ten minutes of your 
spare time daily fora few 
weeks. I will make your 

mind an infallible classified 
index—give you power to 
concentrate, overcome self- 
consciousness, enable you 
to think on your feet, and 
address an audience intelligent- 
ly without hesitancy and with- 
out notes, 


The Key to Success 


o.5 Stop Forgettin 


a the past 20 ycars I have trained 
thousands of people to STOP FORGETTING 
aided them to greater business and social success—1 know 
positively that the person with astrong, tenacious memory, 
though he be far behind at the beginning of the race for 
success, advances and soon outdistances his forgetful rival. 
The demands of commercial and professional life are so 
exacting in their details of facts and figures to be remem- 
bered, that to succeed or even hold your own you simply 
must possess a g memory. 


Get My Remarkable Memory Test Free 


I’ve had this test copyrighted—it’s the most ingenious 
and:'most conclusive test forthe memory eve r devised. I'll 
send i it to you, free, also a copy of my ‘book ‘*How to Re- 
member’’ and tell you how to obtai n a copy of my DeLuxe 
edition, ‘‘How to Speak in Public,’’ a handsomely illus- 
trated $2 book, absolutely free. ‘Don’t be handica ped 
with a poor memory any longer— —write me today. Address 


* HENRY DICKSON, Principal, 
Uickson School of Memory 1955 Hearst Bldg., Chicazo, Ill. 
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f Ciark, VIOLIN, CORNET, MANDOLIN, rai ITAR, 
BANJO, RE ED ORGAN, CHORAL CONDUCTING, by 


equally eminent teachers. 
for Free Book and learn how 
Send NO easily you ean become a fine sing- 
er, or a skilful player. Our Free Book tells you how. Write 
forittoday. A few Special Introductory Scholarships now 
being awarded by our faculty. Full particulars with Free 
ook. Investigate without cost or cbhgation. Write today, 
University Extension Conservatory 
Proprietor Siegel- Myers School of Music 
3241 Siegel-Myers Building 


‘Chicago, Ill, 
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New sources of potash supply have been 
opened, insuring that in future the nation will 
be able to provide itself, at least in part, 
with what has long been a German monopoly. 
Artificial fertilizers are being developed as 


a by-product of the chemical and munition 
industries. 
As an illustration, consider cellulose. It is 


the basis of celluloid, and also of nitrocel- 
lulose, one of the most important explosives. 
Before the war considerable amounts of cel- 
lulose were produced throughout the world; 
now, immense, almost unbel quantities 
The plants in which it is made will have little 
value, unless it can be turned to use for mak- 
ing things needed in peace-times. 

When I visited the wonderful new explo 
sives factory at Gretna, they told me of the 
forehanded efforts already on foot to develop 
new celluloid specialties and a market for 
them. Celluloid is to be made fashionable 
in a thousand forms and uses. A long time 
ago officials of the great DuPont corporation, 


ievable 


in America, told me something of their re- 
searches and experiments with the same ob- 
ject. Look out for the age of celluloid! It's 


just ahead. 
It indicates the sort of hard business sense 


that England is using. She has recognized 
the undoubted fact that business furnishes 
the sinews of war and the basis of security 
hereafter. 

Consider gold. England still maintains a 


free gold market. Germany has been hoarding 


her gold, letting no ounce of it leave the 
country unless it is absolutely necessary. It 
hurts Germany in the exchanges, depreciates 
her paper money, and hampers her small re- 
maining commerce with other nations; but she 
thinks it the best plan in anticipation of the 
struggle for commercial and financial res- 
toration after the war. 

Britain takes the other view. She knows 
that gold works only when it circulates. She 
might probably have heaped up the greatest 
store of gold in the world, aside from Ameri 


ea’s, if she had chosen; but she preferred to 





maintain her credit, even if to do so cost much 
of her gold stock. Germany chose tc keep her 
gold and sacrifice her credit. The event will 
prove which plan was right; my guess is that 


England's will win. 


The 


Wilfrid Laurier who would 
wife. In brushing aside Sir 
fore the next general election they 


be the mid- 
Wilfrid be- 


simply 


anticipated what death or old age or 
political circumstance might do to him 
shortly after the election was over. 


Events have simply forestalled Sir Wil- 
frid in taking his political burdens away 
from him before he was quite willing to 
lay them down. When the inevitable 
shake-up occurs and union government 
separates into its original elements, the 
Liberal party must choose a new leader, 
but Sir Wilfrid will not be in the choos- 
ing. The opinion prevails that he has 
had his day and that a new day means 
new hopes and new leaders. 

For a while indeed there may be many 
leaders in the Liberal party. The jang- 
ling factions which have been kept in 
order for so many years by Sir Wilfrid 
may probably each have a leader of their 
own. The free-trade, grain-growing, 
radical West, where initiatives and refer- 

idums and things like that flourish as 
green bay trees, will have a leader. The 
uplifting, moral-reforming, Quebec-hat- 
ing Ontario will have a leader. The high 
tariff, psuedo-Tory, manufacturing East 
will have a leader. The ultramontane, 
British-baiting, Bourassa-driven Quebec 
will have a leader. The socialists will 
have a leader. Every shade of liberal 
and illiberal thought will have a leader 
and the people will look to the East and 
look to the West and choose the very one 


side Story of the 
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Making glass for optical instruments 
telescopes, field-glasses, microscopes, tele- 
scopic sights on rifles and guns was almost 
a German monopoly. War found England 
needing lenses inable to get them rhe 
ministry of munitions advertised and found a 
firm at Birr vyham making a small quantity. 
Its trade was limited, but it knew the tricks 
and had a few s!} i workers 

The ministry took up the business hunted 
out everybody he cou y capable of doing 
such work, upplied capital and every other 
iss nce, ¢€ | Cai ar entific ex- 

4 the optical 
large quan- 


urtnermore, 
ll 




















aqdan ry that will 
< the Germans after the war 
Such illustr ns might be multiplied almost 
indefinitely. The government got behind the 
banks with its eredit; the banks got behind 
business: business got busier than ever before 
The labor unions waived or relaxed their 
rules restricting output, hours, working con- 
ditions, apprenticeship. Of curse, there has 
be much grumbling, a good deal of friction, 
but, speaking broadly, everybody has con- 
ceded something, everybody has tried to help 
everybody el nd the government has gone 
o the regu ( rol, even the con 
| I I la Y hat would ive 
La =¢ i I ve m } eT tte d 
n ordinary t S 
Before t r the Gert re export- 
ng near ib or il vorth of 
chemic roducts anr \ , i bought 
a large re of her chemicals and medical 
preparatio from Germany. Disinfectants 
ind. er ere German specia < Oo, 
too, re ft riu nd t rare earths eeded 
for the 1 l 7 o gas-mantle nd 
no i +} n +. yle 1 oy of 
ster ! . Eng oe mee 
f { Dp her r rer ts 
ip dur th var I r nab ker 
( T er A Y ¢ r } or tar {Tt 
irrang nt or DY Y I botunt 
Germany will not be all | lestrov thes¢ 
new enterprises by the procs f “dumping” 
cheaper I roduct n their ] ty ] 
¥ e 
Union 
page 45 
they love best and it will be a mighty con 
fusing job. And, when the leaders have 
quarrelled le ng and often enough, they 
will unite and choose a leader of the 
leaders—in a word a hegemony. 


hegem onists 


are simpli 


The prospective 
the Liberals 


among 
y jockeying for 
position when they take their p! in a 
union When the real race 
starts they are in a good spot next the 
rail. 


M' 





aces 


government 


CH has 
of the | 


the motives 
‘rs, east and west, 


peen 


iheral lead 
pberal ieade 


who have gone into the union govern- 
ment. The truth is that whatever their 
personal motives may have been, their 


collective motive was the ultimate 


good of 





the Liberal party. The Westerners aimed 
to keep the West solid for the Liberal 
party and the Easterners aimed to keep 
the Liberal party solid for the Liberal 
party, meanwhile j in an earnest 
effort to win ee war by all possible means 
and to pu anada out of a financial hole 


i 
by concentrat ng the best brains of the 
country, regardless of party, on the grave 
problems with whi nf we are confronted. 

The larger Liber: that’ was their 
cue. As W. S. Fie! ding has put it, the 
larger Liberalism could not brook the 
“Quebec attitude.” As standing for, if 
not actually encouraging that attitude, 
Sir Wilfrid had to go. For many years to 
come the returned soldier is going to be 
as big a factor in Canadian politics as the 


ism 
il 
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G.A.R. was in the United States. It w 
simply unthinkable that the Liberal party 
should put itself in a position of hos 
toward the soldier, which would hav: 
ulted in its wandering in the w 


—, 


for the next quarter of a centu: If 
Quebec stood in the way of a complet 
understanding and close friendship with 


the heroes who had fought, died, ar 
suffered for us on the blood-stained batt 
tield of Europe, then so much the worse 
for Quebec. Another thought the larger 
Liberalism had in mind was that now 
was the time to get rid of the Frenct 
hump, to prevent Quebec ever again exer 
cising the balance of power, and to er 
trust political leadership to leaders who 
were prepared to do their full 
this war by Canada and the British En 
pire. The calculations are that there wil] 
be fifty-seven varieties of Liberals in the 
ext Parliament. Union government wil] 
ve a sort of island completely surrounded 
by Liberals. When the shake-up comes, 
these Liberals will all be dressed up and 
have no place to go—but home 

The Conservatives have similar expec 
tations. The party system is not dead 
yet and will not be until Canada is a 
scientific state ruled by love and sweet 


reasonableness—which is some distance 
off. Some day we may arrive at the per 
fect wisdom which says parties when 
real issues exist and no parties when the 
issues disappear. Meanwhile both parties 
aim to keep themselves intact against the 
great day when they will bere to tear 
each other’s eyes out as usual. Union 


government is, so to speak, an emergency 
ration, not a steady diet. But, emergency 
ration or not, it is what Canada must live 
on for the next three years, or longer if 
the war lasts. 


- BLIC interest naturally enters 
iround the Liberal newcomers in the 
union government, of whom the West 
furnishes three; Ontario, three; Quebe 
one; and the Maritime Provinces, two. Of 
these, seven represent strong additions to 
the debating talent, which with one or two 
brilliant exceptions, was one of the things 
the Borden government lacked. C, 
Bal lantyne, of Montreal, who holds the 
portfolio of Marine and Fisherics, is 
business man and no orator, but his 
shrewd common sense and econon 
voyance will be a great assistance at 
council table. Major-General Mewburn, 
Minister yf Milit a, 1S a pra ‘tical soldier 
whose organizing ability has been re 
cognized from the start. He has the re 
spect and confidence of the soldiers al 
invaluable asset always and particularly 
sO in war-time. 

Before union government was formed 
neither Mr. Ballantyne nor General Mew 
burn had any experience in politics and 


the chances are that politics, as such, will 
not bother either of them much just now 
but that the efficient performance of their 
duty will be their whole concern. They 
are in the union government, not for 
their pulitics, but for their merits which 
are undeniable. They happen to be 


Liberals, were, in fact, born that way, 
but they have never Beg as party to 
stand in the way of clear thinking. 

The Hon. T. A. ‘sonaltng Minister of 
Agriculture, is another recruit to union 
government whose past is a white page 
Crerar entered the cabinet on the advice 
of Attorney-General Hudson, of Mar 
toba, who recently retired from public 
life after a career of achievement of which 
any Libéral might be proud. It speaks 
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Here is a system of shorthand that the bus sy ou can then start making notes Speed 
ma r woman can learn easily and use im- comes with use Paragon Shorthand is won- 
I ately Parag St nd is also best for derfully easy to write, but above all there is 
ri are g z to become teno- no trouble mn reading when your notes are 

it 18 80 easy and simple ‘cold.”" With it you can write anything ir 

Paragon Shorthand can be learned in your the English language, the longest and hardest 


ords 


ngs of one WeEK 


Can be Learned in AMAZINGLY SIMPLE 


ps gg Paragon Shorthand is a marvel- 
simple syster f shorthand It has 











ne 
ings n t itions and few vord-signs 
this reason it is best for court reporting 
DAYS © ties for High Schools.” Adopted by 
for High Schools 
IN U. 58. GOVERNMENT WORK 
Its writers are court reporters, work 
ing for the U.S. Government and ir 
the offices of the largest -corpor: 
Young men and young womer 
wish to advance emse s Ww 
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Right there is a big 
f st Write for Pp 
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640-644 Coliseum Place, New Orleans, 
U.S.A. 
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651 Spadina Avenue, Toronto 


Residential and Day 
School for Girls: 


r to Miss Veals 


Classical Tripes Cambridge Un 
versity England Large well 
ventilate! house, pleasantly «itu 
ated Highly qualified staff of 
Canadian and Eurepean teachers 
The curriculum shows close touch 
with modern theught and educa 
tion Prepatauion for matricula 
tion examinations Special) atten 
tion given to individual . needa, 
Outdoor games. 
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W hy Canada Needs 
More Money 


l us to date the war has cost Canada about $700,000,000. 
Canada has spent in Canada over $400,000,000 on her own account 
Canada has spent in Canada on behalf of Great Britain over $300,000,000. 


What Canada spends for Great Britain is really loaned to Great Britain and 
will be repaid or credited to Canada later on. 





Great Britain needs so much ready cash to finance 
her own expenditures at home for herself and for 
our Allies, that she must buy on credit from Canada, 
and from every other country where she car get 
credit. 


Of course Great Britain's credit is so good that 
other countries, in order to get her trade, are quite 
as willing to give her credit as we are in Canada. 

Canada wants to help Great Britain not only 
because Canada wants Britain’s trade, but because 
_we are Canada and she is Great Britain—both mem- 
bers of the same great Empire, kin of our kin, our 
motherland. 


For Canada it is both a filial and patriotic duty 
to supply Great Britain's war needs and ve.aember, 
her needs are our needs. Also it is in Canada’s 
self-interest to supply those needs and thus keep open 
a market for our products. 


Now, Britain needs our wheat, our cheese, cattl 
hogs, and many manufactured articles. 

Canada also needs many of these things—between 
the two it amounts to more than a million dollars a 





day in cash. 

And the producers must be paid in cash. 

Neither Canada nor Great Britain could go to a 
Canadian farmer and buy his wheat or cattle on 
credit 

The farmer and all other producers might be 
ever so willing to give their country credit but they 
could not do it because they have to pay cash for 
wages, for rent, materials, etc. They must be paid 


in cash, or its equivalent 


So Canada says 


you the money so that 


producers for what you want 


“T will borrow this 


just as you borrow money from 


“T will also borrow 
money to pay cash for all 


as well as Great Britain, 


‘i 
ing to win the wat 


Without this credit 


1) 


not sell to Great Britain, 


dian products the war 


So it is necessary 


Britain the credit 


producers, who need a 


in order that Great Br 


Now how does ( 
both Canada and Brit 
lucts? 

By borrowing t 


through the sale of ¢ 
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war. 
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for Canada to keep he: 
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That is Canada’s practical 
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of the Dominion of Canada. 
























highly for Crerar’s worth that he should 
have the imprimatur, so to speak, of a 
stainless publicist like Hudson. As 
sident of the Grain Growers’ Association, 
Mr. Crerar represents a body of opinion 
aggregating fifty thousand members, and 
let it be known that the Western farmer 
cnows his politics and the for 
them like a book, being quite different 
from his Eastern prototype who is some 
what slow and indifferent to publ 
tions. Crerar has behind him the 
will of this army of farmers and conse 
quently brings great strength to the union 
government. He is in polities, not for 
politics sake, but for the sound causes he 
has to champion. He carries the flag, 
around which the West rallies most read 
ily. Mr. Crerar was once 
but there is nothing 
manner. His personal 
he makes friends without 
drifts into weather terms in describing 
the new Minister of Agriculture—he is, 
so to speak. fair and warm 

Messrs. Mewburn, 
rar exhaust the business additions to 


reasons 


ques- 


rood 


a schoolmaster, 
magisterial in his 
charm 4s such that 


effort One 


> al ‘ ’ 
saAliantyne and Cre 


the 


cabinet; all the others are seasoned poli 
ticians. Premier Sifton, of Alberta, has 
been in politics for twenty-five years and 


has been a premier for ten Alberta is 
a hard province for premiers—it takes 


some guessing—but Premier Sifton has 
always been one guess ahead He pos 
sesses in full measure the brains which 
have made his brothe Sir Clifford, 
famous. 

The Hon. James Calder, of Saskatc!.e 


wan, impinged first on Western affairs 
as an educationist, in I 
career resembles very much 
late Sir George Ross, who graduated from 
school inspector and teacher to 
statesman. Mr. Calder delivers forcible 
speeches—forcible in manner but 
in statement. He is coneeded to be a 
great party organizer with a long head 
for detail. His talents as a speaker and 
as a practical politician will be a great 
help to union government, especially in 
the West. Mr. Calder 


which respect his 


that of the 
S¢ ho »| 


astute 








is spare of frame, 
walks like a caged tiger, and has a pair of 


keen blue éyes that can see as far into a 
millstone as the next man 
Newton Wesley Rowell is known a 


over Canada as a prohibitionist and moral 
} 


reformer. It was his courage and eart 
estness that pushed prohibition along ir 
Ontario and also gave it impetus in the 
other provinces He has done more to 
forward this movement than any othe 
two men in Canada. His honesty is equal 


“The first, I trust, was not 
able?” 
She shrugged her shoulders 


“Without flattering you,” she answere 


“T think I would say that | pre fer the 
second.” 

“T had an idea,” Lutchester remarked 
diffidently, “that my arrival seen either 


or inopportune— I 


Were you-in any way 


opportune 
quite tell which. 


troubled or embarrassed by the presences 
of the little Japanese gentleman?” 

“Of course not,” she replied. “Why, ! 
is Jimmy’s valet.” 

“How absurd of me!”’ Lutchester mu} 
mured.. “By the bye, if Jimmy is your 
brothgr—Mr. Van Teyl—lI have a letter 
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anda 


his ability as a thinker 
point to moral 


ends his 


t Mr. Rowell will probably be 
iclaimed as the prize orator in the new 
yutfit. No one excels him in the matter 
of packing a speech with big thoughts 


condensed 
ventures to pre 
long before Mr. 
and 
h will conduce to win- 
ning the war by enabling people to live 

mply and at a Mr. 
Rowell enters the larger field at Ottawa 
from a sense of public duty. The hopes 
he has sown among Ontario Liberals must 
fructify under a leader of the same high 
mind and character 

The Hon. Hugh Guthrie, Solicitor- 
General, has long been recognized as one 
of the most brilliant advocates in Parlia- 


vind, no foam, always the 
axtr ict of wisdom. One 

dict that it will not be 
Rowell’s hand is 


lal reforms whi 


seen in economie 


] 
reasonable cost. 


ment. He was booked for high honors in 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s cabinet if the Old 
Chief should prove’ successful. Mr. 
Guthrie, however, took his fine prospects 


n hand and followed his convictions to 
the union government side where his 
merits and his courage as the first one to 
take the plunge were promptly recognized. 
Mr. Guthrie of the best stump 
speakers in Canada—a veritable whirl 
wind of energy and persuasion. 

The Hon. Frank Carvell, who is given 
the most important portfolio in the union 
that of Public Works, has 
known as the crusader of the 
Liberal party. He never went out after 
a man that he didn’t get—and the people 
of Canada may expect a similar perform- 
ance from him when he goes out after en- 
trenched abuses anywhere. Fighting 
Frank has the jaw of his type. He is 
always cleared for action, like a torpedo 
a machine of war, which 
of body abundantly 


is one 


yovernment, 


heen 


iong 


boat destroyer, 
his | 
suggests 


The Hon 


long, lean line 
A. K. Maclean had a brilliant 
career in Scotia politics before 
going to Ottawa. He is what the Scotch 
call ca’ canny—slow of utterance, deliber- 
ate in manner. His speeches have an 
academic tinge and are more suited to the 
sophisticated atmosphere of Parliament 
than to the hustings. Mr. Maclean has 
the Seotch head fer figures and when W. 
S. Fielding quit the scene he naturally be 
financial critic of the Opposition. 


1. 
OVA 


came the 


Mr.. Maclean's long suit is caution—he 
looks before he leaps and he looks long, 
a proof of which is that he was the last 


t 
Liberal of prominence to throw in his lot 
government 


with unto 


is Count 


oO? page 40 


o him from a pal in town—Dicky Green. 
It was to present it that I found my way 


up here this evening. I was told that he 
might put me in the way of a little golf 
luring my spare time over here.” 





He produced the note and laid it upon 
the table. Pamela glanced at it and then 
it Lutchester. He was carefully dressed 
, linner-clothes, black tie and white 
waistcoat. He was, as usual, perfectly 
groomed and immaculate. He had what 
she would only describe to herself as an 
everyday air about him. He seemed en- 

rely free from any mental pressure or 


the wear and tear of great events. 
“Golf?” she repeated wonderingly. “You 
on 


expect to have a little spare time, then? 
“Well, I hope so,” Lutchester, replied. 
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Makes an Ideal Christmas 
Gift 


What more appropriate gift could 








at you give the boy in khaki than an 
net “A.A.” Self-filling Founta‘n Pen 
ee 

pe he exclusive features found in 


“A.A.” fountain pens cem- 
mend them above all others 
for the boys at the frent. 


The “A.A.” Fountain Pen 
renders continual satisfaction 


after years of service. 


FREE-- An “‘A.A.”’ Clif on 
every ‘‘A.A.’’ pen 


MODERN ; PEN C OMPANY 


ARTHUR A. WATERMAN & CO. 
170 Broadway, New York City 
NOT CONNECTED WITH 
L.E. WATERMAN CO. 


you. 
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The price of ““CEETEE” 
may change—but never 
the quality. 


Owing to the tremen- 
dously high prices for 
wool, the cost of all 


woollen goods has lar gely 
increased. Much to our 
regret, this will necessi- 
tate in the near future, 
a further advance in the 
price of 












THE PURE woo 


But remember —all under- 
clothine bearing the 
“CEETEE” trade-mark is 
of the highest quality only. 


You can always rely on it as 
there is no low or medium 


grade ‘‘CEETEE.” 


It is all full-fashioned—knit- 
ted on special machines-—re- 
inforced at wearing parts 
and every garment suaran- 
teed not to shrink. 

A 80 


Good dealers sell it. 
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nust have exerc By 
he went on, “is your brother 
happen to know? 


the by,” 
do you 
Perhaps it would be 
more convenient if I came round in the 
morning? I am staying in the hotel.” 

“Oh, for goodness sake, don’t go away,” 
she begged. “Jimmy will be here present- 
ly, for certain. To tell you the truth, we 
have been rather playing hide-and-seek 
this evening, but it hasn’t been altogether 
his fault. Please sit down over there 
you will find cigarettes on the sideboard 
and talk to me.” 

“Delighted,” he agreed, taking the 
chair opposite to her. “I suppose you want 
to know what became of poor Graham?” 

A sudden bewilderment appeared in her 
face. She leaned towards him. Her fore- 
head was knitted, her eyes puzzled. There 
was a new problem to be solved. 

“Why, Mr. Lutchester,” she demanded, 
“how on earth did you gt here?” 

“Across the Atlantic,” 
bly. 3it too far the other way round.” 

“Yes, but what on?” she persisted. “I 
went straight on to ‘The Lapland’ after we 
parted last week, and only arrived here 
an hour or so ago. There was no other 
passenger steamer sailing for three days.” 

“IT was a stowaway,” he told her con- 
fidentially— ‘helped to shovel coals all the 
way over.’ 

“Don’t talk nonsense!” 
little sharply. “I dislike mysteries. Look 
at you! A stowaway, indeed! Tell me 
the truth at once?” 

He leaned forward in his chair towards 
An ingenuous smile parted his lips 
He had the air of a school-boy repeating 
a mischievous secret. 

“The fact is, Miss Van Teyl,” he con- 
fided, “I don’t want it talked about, you 
know, but I had a joy ride over.” 

“A what?” 

“A joy ride,” he repeated. “A cousin 
of mine is in command of a destroyer, and 
she was under orders to sail for New 
York. He hadn’t the slightest right, real- 
ly, to bring a passenger, as she was com- 
ing over on a special mission, but I had 
word about the trip over here, so I slip- 
ped on board late one night—not a word 
to anyone, you understand—and—well, 


ise. 


he replied amia- 


she protested a 


here I am. A more awful voyage,” he 
went on impressively, “you couldn’t imag- 
ine. I was sore all over within twenty- 


four hours of starting. There's practical- 
ly no deck on those things, you know, for 
sitting out or anything of that sort. The 
British Navy’s: nowhere for comfort, I 
can tell you. The biggest liner for me, 
going back!” ; 

Pamela was still a little dazed. Lutch- 
ester’s story did not sound in the least 
convincing. For the moment, however, 
she accepted his account of himself. 

“Tell me now,” she begged, “about 
tain Graham?” 

wi ou haven’t heard, then? 

“T have heard nothing. 
hear?” 

“T took him straight back to my rooms 
after we left you,” Lutchester began. “He 
was in an awful state of nerves and drugs 
and drink. Then I put him to bed as soon 
as I could, and rang up a pal of mine at 
the War Office to take him in hand.” 

“Do you believe,” she asked curiously, 
“that he had really been robbed of his 
formula?” 

“Those amiable people who were inter- 
viewing him in the chapel seemed to think 
so,” Lutchester observed. 

“But you. What do you think?” she 
persisted. 


Cap- 
9” 


How should I 
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amiable gent 
















He smiled in superior fashion 

“I find it rather hard to bring myself 
to believe that anyone would take the 
trouble,” he confi i “T have heard it 
said in my department that there have 
been thirty-one new explosives invented 
since the beginning of the w ar Two of 
them only are in use, and the y re not mut h 
better than the old stuff.’ 

Pamela ed understandingly 

All the s , le remarke lam not 
at all sure that was the case with Captain 
Graham's invention. There were rumors 
for lays before that something wonderful 


Salisbury Plain. They 


whole acres of ground 


was happening on 
had to cover up 


after his last experiments, and a man who 
was down there told me that it seemed 
just as though the life had been sucked 


out of it 
“Where 
her 


iid you collect all this informa- 


visitor inquired 


9 
tion. 





She shrugged her s houlde rs 

“One hears everything in London.” 

Lutchester was sitting with his finger 
tips pressed together. For a moment his 


attention seemed fixed upon them. 


‘There are things,” he said, “which one 


hears, too, in the far corners of the world 
on the Atlantic, for instance.” 
“You have had some news?” she inter 
rupted 
It is reallv a private piece of informa 


ld her, “‘and it won't be in the 
t the way the thing happened, 
but I don't suppose there’s any 
in telling as we were both more 
or less mixed up in the affair. Graham 
was the next day, on his way up to 
Northumberland.” 
“Shot?” she excl 
“Murdered, if 
thrill,” 


tion,” he to 
papers 
anyway 
harm 





you, 


snot 


aimed incredulously 
you'd like the whole 
Lutchester continued. “Of course, 
we get many particulars in the 
wireles?, but we gathered that he was 
shot by some passing him in a more 
powerful car on a stretch of the 
Great North Road 


didn’t 


one 


, , 
ioneiy 


y) AMELA shuddered She was for the 
moment profoundly impressed. A cer- 
tain air of unreality which had hung over 
the events of that night was suddenly ban- 
ished. The whole tragedy rose up before 
her eyes The effect of it almost 
stupefying 
“Gave 


was 


me quite a shock,” Lutchester 
confided. “Somehow or other I had never 
been able to take that night quite serious 
ly. There was more than a dash of melo- 
drama in it, wasn’t there? Seems now as 
though those fellows must have been in 
earnest, though.” 

“And as 
formula,” she 
the real thing 

“Whereupon,” L 
“our first int affair receives a 
certain stimulus stole the form 
ula. To judge from the behavior of those 
lemen connected with Henry’s 
Restaurant, it wasn’t they Someone 
had been before them. Have you any 
theories, Miss Van Teyl?” 

“T can tell you who has,” 
“Do you remember when we were all 
grouped around that notice—-Mefiez-vous! 
Taisez-vous! Les oreilles ennemies vous 
ecoutent!” 

“Of course I do,”’ he assented. 

“Do you remember Baron Sunyea mak- 
ing a remark afterwards? He had been 
standing by and heard everything Graham 
said.” 

“Can't 


though Captain Graham's 
reminded him gravely, “was 
itchester observed, 
erest in the 


Someone 


she replied. 


say that I do,’’ Lutchester re- 
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T he illustration shows a dangerous hill on the Hamilton-Guelph 
road, but a slippery city street is probably more dangerous. 
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‘International 
FIGURE SKATE 
used by leading fancy skaters 
ul? over the world 


Figure and dance skating is becoming 
more popular every year. More and more 
you see it atthe rinks. It is sucha delight 
ful exercise and offers unlimited variety of 
movements 





The “STARR” International Figure Skate is 
specially designed for the purpose and is made for 
both ladies and gentlemen. 

Some may say ‘it looks funny’’—Yes. but it's 
made to do funny thing: —bobs, twists, turns cork 
screws, curves, long glides, etc 

The radius is scientifically correct. The saw 
like edge on the toe enables the skater to stop and 
turp or pivot accurately. 


Made from best Shetfield steel—welded and 
hand tempered by our secret process—nickel plated 


and highly polished—and in the largest skate fac 
tory in the British Empire 


Ask your dealer to show you 
the “STARR” line. ; 





Write to-da or catalogu: 
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STARR MANUFACTURING CO., LIMITED 


DARTMOUTH, N.S., CANADA 
TORONTO BRANCH: 122 WELLINGTON ST. W 
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We want good, steady, reliable persons 
who would like to make $10.00 to $25.00 extra cash each month 
without in any way interfering with their present duties. 

It is easy, pleasant, profitable spare-time work 
previous selling experience—we tell you how. 
Write for particulars, Just say on a postal card 
proposition. 
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gretted, “but I remember seeing him about 
the place.” 

“You promise te say or do nothing with 
out my permission, if I tell you some 
thing?” she went on. 

“Naturally!” 

“See, then, how diplomacy of secret ser 
vice work, or whatever you like to call it, 
can gather the ends of the world together! 
Only a quarter of an hour ago that Jap 
anese valet of my _ brother’s, having 
searched my rooms in vain, demanded 
from me that formula!” 

“From you?” Lutchester gasped. “But 
you haven’t got it! 

“Of course not. On the other hand 
Sunyea pitched upon me as being one of 
the possible thieves, and cabled his in 
structions over.” 

“Have you got it?” he asked abruptly 

“If I had,” she smiled, “I should not 
tell you.” 

“But come,” he expostulated, 
thing’s no use to you.” 

“So Baron Sunyea evidently thought,” 
she laughed. ‘We'll leave that, if you 
don’t mind.” 

Lutchester was stil! looking a little be 
wildered. 

“T had an idea when I came in,” he 
muttered, “that things were a little scrap 
py between you and the Japanese gentle 
man.’ 

She was suddenly serious. 

“Now that I have told you the truth,” 
she said, “I really ought to thank you 
You certainly seem to have a knack of 
appearing when you are wanted.” 

“Fluke this time, I’m afraid,” he ack 
nowledged, “but I rather like the sugges 
tion. You ought to see a great deal of me, 
Miss Van Tey]. Do you realize that I am 
a stranger in New York, and any hospi 
tality you can show me may be doubly re 
warded? Are you going to take me round 
and show me the sights?” 

“Are you going to have any time for 
sight-seeimg ?”’ 

“Well, I hope so. Why not? A fellow 
can’t do more than a certain number of 
hours’ work in a day.” 

She looked at him curiously 

“And yet,” she murmured, “you expect 
to win the war!” 

“Of course we shall win the war,” he as 
sured her confidently. “You haven't any 
doubt about that yourself, have you, Miss 
Van Teyl?” ; 

“I don’t know,” she told him calmly. 

Lutchester was almost horrified. He 
rose to his feet and stood looking down at 
his companion 

“Tell me what on earth you mean?” he 
demanded. ‘We always win in the long 
run, even if we muddle things about a 
little.” 

“IT was just contrasting in my mind,” 
she said thoughtfully, “some of the Ger 
mans whom I have met since the war, 
with some of the Englishman. They are 
taking it very seriously, you know, M1 
Lutcheste They don’t find time for 
luncheon-parties or sight-seeing.” 

“That's just their way,” he protested 
“They turn themselves into machines 
They are what we used to call suckers at 
school, but you can take my word for it 
that before next autumn they will be on 
the run.” ; 

s You call them suckers,” she observed 
“That's because they’re always working, 
always studying, always experimenting. 
Supposing they got hold of something like 
this new explosive?” 

_ “First of all,” he told her, “I don’t be 
lieve in it, and secondly, if it exists, the 
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formula isn’t in their hands.” 
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“Supposing it 1s in mine?” she 
d. “I might sell it to them.” 
“I'd trust you all the time,” he laughed 
ght-heartedly. “I can’t see you 





eg up to the Huns Will vou lunch 
with me at one o’clock to-morrow, please?” 

“Certainly not,” she replied. “You 

ust attend to your work, whatever it is.” 

“That’s all very well,” he grumbled. 
“but every one has an hour off for lu 
heon. 

“People who win wars don’t lunch,’ 
jeclared severely “Here’s Jimmy—I 
ean hear his voice—and he’s brought 
someone up with him. I et you know 
ibout lunch.” 

The door opened. Jan es Var ley ind 
Fischer entered together 

CHAPTER XIII 
T {EF first few seco! . after the en 
trance of the two men we re monopo 
ized by the greetings of Pamela with her 
brother. Fischer stood a little in the 
background, his eyes fixed upon Lutches 
ter. His brain was used to emergencies. 











but he found himself here confronted by 
an unanswerable problem 

“Say, this is Mr. Lutchester, isn’t it?” 
he inquired, holding out his hand 

“The same,” Lutchester assented pol 
itely. “We met at Henry's some ten days 
ago, didn’t we?” 

“Mr. Lutchester has brought us a let 
ter from Dicky Green, Jimmy,” Pamela 
explained, as she withdrew from he 
brother’s arms. “Quite unnecessary, as 
it happens, because I met him in London 
just before we sailed.” 

“Very glad to meet you, Mr. Lutches- 


ter,” Jimmy declarea, wringing his hand 
with American cordiality “Dicky’s an 
old pal of mine—one of the best We 


graduated in the same year from Har 
vard.” 

Conversation for a few minutes was 
platitudinal. Van Teyl, although he 
showed few signs of his recent excesses, 
was noisy and boisterous, clutching at this 
brief escape from a situation which he 
dreaded. Fischer on the other hand, re 
mained in the background, ominously 
silent, thinking rapidly, speculating and 
theorizing as to the coincidence, if it were 
coincidence, of finding Lutchester and 
Pamela together. He listened to the for 
mer’s polite conversation, never once let 
ting his eyes wander from his face. All 
his thoughts were concentrated upon one 
problem. The mysterious escape of Sandy 
Graham, which had sent him flying from 
the country, remained unsolved. Of Pam 
ela’s share in it he had already his suspi- 
cions. Was it possible that Lutchester 
was the other and the central figure in 
that remarkable rescue? He waited his 
opportunity, and, during a momentary 
lull in the cheerful conversation, broke in 
with his first question. 

“Say, Mr. Lutchester, you haven’t any 
twin brother, have you?” 

“No brother at all,” Lutchester ad 
mitted. 

“Then, how did you get over here? You 
were at Henry’s, weren't you, on the night 
the Lapland sailed? You didn’t cross with 
us, and there’s no other steamer due for 
two days.” 

“Then I can't be here,” Lutchester de 
clared. “The thing’s impossible.” 

“Guess you'll have to explain, if you 
want to save me from a sleepless night,” 
Fischer persisted. 

Lutchester smiled. He had the air of 
one enjoying the situation immensely 
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“Well,” he said, “I have had to confes 
to Miss Van Tey] here, so I may as wi 
make a clean breast of it to you. To ev: 
one else I meet in New York, I shall 
that I came over on the Lapland. I re 
came over on a destroyer.” 

Fischer’s face seemed to become m 
set and grim than ever. 

“A British destroyer,” he muttered 
himse If 

“It was a kind of joy-ride,” Lutchest 
explained confidentially, “a cousin of min 
who was in command, came in to see 
and say good-bye, just after I'd rece 
my orders from the head of my depart 
ment to come out here on the next steame: 
and he smuggled me on board that night 
Mum’s the word, though, if you please 
We asked nobody’s leave. It would hav: 
taken about a month to have heard any 
thing definite from the Admiralty.” 

“A British destroyer come across the 
Atlantic, eh?” Fischer muttered. “She 
must have come out on a special mission, 
then, I imagine.” 

“That is not for me to say,” Lutcheste 
observed, with stiff reticence. 

Pamela suddenly and purposely ‘inte 
vened. She turned towards Fischer 

“Mr. Lutchester brought some rather 
curious news,” she observed. “He got it 
by wireless. Do. you remember a! the 
fuss there was about the disappearance 
of Captain Holderness’s friend at 
Henry’s?” 

“I heard something about it,” he ad- 
mitted grimly. 

“Well, Captain Graham was in my 
party, so naturally I was more interested 
than any one else. To all appearance he 
entered Henry’s Restaurant, walked up 
the stairs and disappeared into the skies 
The place was ransacked everywhere for 
him, but he never turned up. Well, the 
very next day he was murdered in a motor 
car on his way to Northumberland.” 

“Incredible!” Fischer murmured 

“Seems a queer set out,”’ Lutchester 
remarked, “but it’s quite true He was 
supposed to have discovered a marvellous 
new explosive, the formula for which had 
been stolen. He was on his way up to 
Northumberland to make fresh exper 
ments.” 

“For myself I have little faith,” Fischer 
observed, “in any new explosives. In Ge 
many they believe, I understand, that the 
limit of destructiveness has been at 
tained.” 

“The Germans should know,” Lut 
chester admitted carelessly. “I’m afraid 
they are still a good dea] ahead of us 
most scientific matters. I will take the 
liberty of calling some time to-morro\ 
Miss Van Teyl l, and hope I shall have the 
pleasure of improving my acquaintance 
with your brother. Good-night, Mr 
Fischer.” 

“Are you staying in the hotel?” tl 
latter inquired. 

“On the eighteenth floor,” was the som: 
what gloomy reply. “I shan’t be able to 
shave in front of the window without 
feeling giddy. However, I suppose that 
America. Good-bye, everybody.” 


7 ITH a little inclusive and farewell 
bow he disappeared. They heard 
him make his way down the corridor and 
ring for the lift. Rather a curious silence 
ensued, which was broken at last by 
Pamela. 
“Is that,” she asked, throwing herself 
into an easy chair and selecting a cigar 
ette, “just an ordinary type of a nice, well- 
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i, unintelligent, self-suff t 
lishman, or 
“Or what?” 
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amela watched the 
end of her cigarette. 
“Well, I scarcely know how to finish 
ne confessed, “only sometimes when I an 
talking to him I feel that he can reely 
as big a fool as he seems, and then I 


Smoke curl rom 


the 
ul 


wonder. Jimmy,” she went on, shaking 
her head at him, “you’re not looking wel] 
You've been sitting up too late and getting 
nto bad habits during my absences 


nfession, now, if you please. If it’ 


rl, I shall give you my blessing.’ 
Van Teyl groaned and said nothing. A 
of impending 
Pamela. She turned towards 
Fischer and found in his grim face con- 
firmation of her fears. 

“What does this mean?” she demanded 

“Your brother will explain,” Fischer 
replied. “It is better that he should 
you everything.” 


foreboding trouble de 


pressed 


Everything?” she repeated. “What is 
there to tell. What have you to 
my brother, anyway?” she added fie ; 

“You must not look at me as though I 
were in any way to blame for what has 
happened,” was the insistent reply. “On 
the contrary, I have been very lenient with 
your brother. I am still prepared to be 
lenient—upon certain conditiens.” 

The light of battle was in Pamela’s eyes. 
She fought against the significance of the 
man’s Ominous words. This was his first 
blow, then, and directed against her 

“I begin to understand,” she said 

lease go on. Let me hear everything.” 

Van Tey] had turned to the sideboard 
mixed and drank off a whisky 

Then he swung around 
oi iy make 


words, 


“ 


le 
soda 
a clean breast of it in < 
Pamela,” he promised 

with Fisc} yney, lost it 
forged a transfer of his to meet 


gambled her’s mt 


my ila- 
He could 





bilities, and I am in his power 
have me hammered and chucked : 


nto Qi, fh 


g. if he wanted to. That’s all 


about it 


“How much of this are b] 
for?” she asked 

“That.” he objected. “is ar mpudent 
It is not I who had the moulding 
of your brother’s character. It is 
who made him a forger and weakling.” 

Van Teyl’s arm was upraised 
broke from his lips. 
ly and drew him 
‘Re quiet. James.” { 1 “Let us 
Mr. Fischer is going to do about 


1estion 





Pamela s¢ 
firm away 


rgre 


hear what 


“That depends upon you,” was the cold 
re ply 


) AMELA stood at the head of the table, 
between the two men, and laughed 
Her brother had sunk into a chair, and his 
head had dropped moodily upon his folded 
arms. She looked from one to the other 
and a new sense of strength inspired her. 
felt that if she were not indeed en 
tirely mistress of the situation, yet 
elements of triumph were there to her 
hand. 


one 


the 


“This is living, at any rate,” she de- 
ared. “First of all I discover that your 
Japanese servant is a spy 
“Nikasti!” Van Teyl interrupted furi- 
ously. “Blast him! I knew that there 
was something wrong about that fellow, 
Fischer!” 
Fischer frowned. 
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“‘What’s he been up to?” he inquired. 

“Well, to begin with,” Pamela ex- 
plained, “he searched my room, then he 
locked me in here, and was proceeding to 
threaten me when fortunately Mr. Lut 
chester arrived.” 

“Threaten you—what about?” Fischer 
demanded. } 

“He seemed to have an absurd idea,” 
Pamela explained sweetly, “that I might 
have somewhere concealed upon my per 
son the formula which was stolen from 
Captain Graham last Monday week at 
Henry’s Restaurant. It makes quite a 
small world of it, doesn’t it?” 

“T will deal with Nikasti for this,” 
Fischer promised, “if it is true. Mean 
while?” 

“No sooner have I got over that little 
shock,” Pamela went on, “than you turn 
up with this melodramatic story, and an 
offer from Mr. Fischer, which I can read 
in his face. Really, I feel that I shall 
hear the buzz of a cinema machine in a 
moment. How much do you owe him, 
Jimmy?” 

“Eighty-nine thousand dollars,” the 
young man groaned. 

“T’ll write you a cheque to-morrow 
morning?” Pamela promised. “Will that 
do, Mr. Fischer?” 

“Tt is the last thing I desire,’ was the 
calm reply. 

“Really! Well, perhaps now you will 
come to the point. Perhaps you will tell 
me what it is that you do want?” 

“Stolen property,” Fischer announced 
deliberately, “stolen property, however, 
to which I have a greater right than you.” 

She laughed at him mockingly. 

“T think not, Mr. Fischer,” she said. 
“You really don’t deserve it, you know.” 

“And why not?” 


“Just see how you have bungled! Y« 
bait the trap, the poor man walks into it 
and you allow another to forestall you 
Not only that, but you actually allow 
Japan to come into the game, and but 
for Mr. Lutchester's appearance we might 
both of us have been left planté la. Ne 
Mr. Fischer! You don’t deserve the forn 
ula, and you shall not have it. I'll pay n 
brother’s debt to you in dollars 
way.” 

“Dollars,” Mr. Fischer told her sternly 
“will never buy the forged transfer. Do 
lars will never keep your brother out of 
the city police court or Sing-Sing after 
wards. There isn’t much future for 
young man who has been through it.” 


no otne 


V AN TEYL was upon him sudden: 
with a low, murderous cry. Fischer 
had no time to resist, no chance of success 
if he had attempted it. He was borne 
backwards on to the lounge, his assail 
ant’s hand upon his throat. The young 
man was beside himself with drink and 
fury. The words poured from his lips, 
incoherent, hot with rage. 

“You—hound! You've made my life a 
hell! You've plotted and schemed to get 
me into your power! There! Do 
you feel the life going out of you? 

My sister, indeed! You! You scun 
of the earth! You o 

“James!” 

The sound of Pamela’s voice unnerved 
him. His fit of passion was spent. She 
dragged him easily away. 

“Don’t be a fool, Jiramy!” she begged 
“You can’t settle accounts like that.” 

“Can't 12” he muttered. “If we'd bee 
alone, Pamela . . . my God, if he 
and I had been alone here!” 

To be continued 


Why Canadians Fought in South Afric: 


Continued from page 30. 


ment. The Government of Canada is re- 
stricted in its powers. It is responsible to 
Parliament and it can do very little without 
the permission of Parliament. There is no 
doubt as to the attitude of the Government 
on all questions that mean menace to British 
interests, but in this present case our limi- 
tations are very clearly defined. And so it is 
that we have not offered a Canadian con- 
tingent to the Home authorities. The Militia 
Department duly transmitted individual 
offers to the Imperial Government, and the 
reply from the War Office, as published in 
Saturday's Globe, shows their attitude on 
the question As to Canada’s furnishing a 
contingent, the Government has not discus- 
sed the question, for the reasons which I 
have stated-— reasons which, I think, must 
easily be understood by every one who under 
stands the constitutional law on the ques 
tion. The statement in the Military Gazette, 
published this morning, is a pure invention.” 

Sir Wilfrid left almost immediately for 
Chicago. At Toronto, Mr Willison joined 
him, and travelling there and back argued 
and pleaded with him for many hours. 
When he left him at Hamilton Sir Wilfrid 
had evidently concluded that public opin- 
ion demanded the contingent. On arrival 
in Toronto Sir Wilfrid at once sent for 
Colonel Denison to meet him at the Rossin 
House. The Colonel told me that Sir 
Wilfrid was very much worried, but said 
that he would send a contingent, no matter 
whether it broke up his government or 
not, that it was the right thing to do and 
he would do it. He would have to break 


with his intimate friend Bourassa and his 
followers. Bourassa would certainly re 
sign in protest and would create a very 
anxious position for him (Sir Wilfrid) 
Colonel Denison told me he really felt 
sorry for Sir Wilfrid in the difficult posi 
tion in which he found himself, and 
writing about it afterwards said: “I was 
very much pleased at the decision and 
firmness he (Sir Wilfrid) evinced, and 
have always been grateful to him for his 
action in this matter, as in many other 
things in the interest of the Empire.” 


W HEN Sir Wilfrid arrived at Ottawa 
he found the feeling among the 
members of his Cabinet running very 
high. A split was threatened. Two o1 
three days were spent in discussing the 
matter. He told them that the sentiment 
of Canada was so tremendously strong 
for a contingent that he could not resist. 
Unfortunately the situation gave oppor 
tunity for the development of race animo 
sity for the agitators in Ontario as wel! 
as Quebec. Notwithstanding this a large 
number of French-Canadians still favored 
our taking part, many volunteered and 
many went, including some of the clergy 

From a material standpoint our taking 


part was most profitable to Canada. We 


found ourselves. It raised us in the esti 
mation of the Empire and of the world 
from a colony to a nation. It was the 
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ard hauling on bad Roads 


estilts inhigh prices on garden truck 


“Farmers living along the Hamilton-Toronto Highway are putting booths in front of their farms where 
can buy vegetables and fruit, fresh from the soil, and- take them home.’—-Toronto Star. 











Permanent Highways of Concrete 


bring the city man to the farmer. Motoring out to the country he gets his 
fresh vegetables and fruit at a difference in price which will more than cover 
his cost of gasolene. ‘The farmer sells his produce at the roadside without 
cost of transportation or loss of time away from home. But, of course, he 
still goes to market—only to-day he uses an automobile or a motor truck. [If 
he is fortunate enough to live on a Concrete highway, he hauls large loads 
at low cost—he can get to market regularly and quickly. So he raises more 
market produce which he can 
afford to sell cheaper. 
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I have seen 80 many cases of Puaberculosis, 
extreme fervousness, Aniwimia, Le Grippe and 
general debiiity helped by WILSON'S INVAUDS PORT that J 
have come fo cegard it as indispensable for 

the proper treatment Of all wasting diseases 
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in our Trade Department, not brilliant 
oratory. The Minister of Labor sho 
organize, inspire and lead masters an 
workers to a better understar 
politics compel him to devote his time to 
vote catching. 

Finally, under Sir Thomas White, wt 
has proved himself a most capable finan 
cier, we should have a Deputy Ministé 
Economy and Efficiency. These are no 
one’s business to-day. A responsible head 
could save us millions annually, in mili 
tary waste alone. R. B. Bennett, M.P., 
says there are at least 1,000 more men } 
the Civil Service than are necessary 

We can give Sir Robert our mora! 
support by each of us telling our local 
nominee for the Commons we expect him 
to insist on conscription, of the most suc 
cessful men, for public office. Thi 
get us the right men for these, now weak, 
departments. A government of experts 


, 
ling put 


u | 
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will mean lower taxes and more pros 
perity for each of us. 
Since the above was written, an article 


has appeared in the Saturday Evening 
Post advocating the reorganization of the 
U.S. Cabinet on these same lines. The 
writer, Mr. Blythe, says there are only 
four first-rate men in the Cabinet, others 
are second raters. The President has 
overcome this by conscripting the great 
pusiness leaders to do the work for which 
their experience fits them. We have not 
yet done so in Canada. 


Closing the Eves of 
the Hun 


Continued from page 18. 


wounded up to this time. The only mis- 
hap that had occurred was to my partner 
and it had been of a decidedly minor char- 
acter. One day we were in the front line 
trench and Adam was using a periscope. 
He had his eye on a bearded Boche with 
a pipe in his mouth who was showing 
enough to give me a chance at him when 
suddenly the periscope came down on us 
in a million pieces. A German sniper had 
picked it off. Adam was cut in the face 
by the flying glass. 

That had been the extent of the injuries 
sustained by the team and we had every 
reason to feel that we were lucky. But 
the new style of fighting at the Somme 
brought us in for one long day of special 
adventure at the end of which poor Crook- 
shanks lay under six feet of sod. It was 
early in October and the word was passed 
along one night that we were to “go over” 
again at daybreak. The Germans had 
been shoved back repeatedly at this point, 
but the general staff needed another push 
at this part of the line and an objective 
had been set for us to reach. The men 
tightened their belts and prepared for 
the worst. No man ever “went over” at 
the Somme expecting to come back. 

It drizzled a little during the 
but just before daybreak it cleared off 
and a cold wind blew in from the north 
The men shivered as they stood along the 
firing ledge, waiting for the word. Adam 
and I were at one end. He was in splen 
did spirits that morning. 

“Going to be a fine day,” he said. “I’ve 
an idea this team is going to distinguish 
itself. I’m keen to get started.” 

Strangely enough I felt depressed and 
gloomy myself. I had a vague sort of 
premonition of something impending 
But my mood did not communicate itself 
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a one-food diet. We need variety. 
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| person requires at least 2500 energy units dailv. 
What that food would cost were it all one article. 





Cost of 2500 Energy Units 
In Quaker Oats 13c In Mutton . . 
InHam .. . 42c In Eggs ... 
In Round Steak 74c In Milk ... 
In Broiled Chicken $1.73 
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The oat stands first among all grain foods in nutriment and 
] ' + T° ; ’ ; 
balance. It stands first in flavor. It is a complete food, supplying 
.rvthine izi ee 
everything we need. Its energizing value is proverbial, 
? . ] : ] y ; 
Oats are plentiful and cheap. Wheat—the grain we must 
conserve——costs several times as much, Meats cost immensely 


more as shown. 


\t breakfast. make Quaker Oats the chief dish. Then use 
Quaker Oats in bread and muffins, in pan-cakes, cookies, ete. You 
will be surprised at the delightful products. And everv dollar’s 
worth you use will, on the average, cut your table cost $3.’ 
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Quaker Oats 


Exquisite Queen-Grain Flakes 


Quaker Oats cost you no extra made Quaker Oats the leading 


price Yet they are flaked from brand all the world over. A flavor 
queen grains only—just the big, which millions of oat lovers send 
plump, luscious oats. By discard- over seas to get. It is at your 
ing the small grains, we get but command in any grocery if you ask 


for Quaker Oats. 
oat food delightful 


ten pounds from a bushel. And it makes 


The result is a flavor which has 


30c and 12c per package in Canada and United States, except 
in Far West where high freights may prohibit. 
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Peterborough, Canada (1763) 7 Saskatoon, Canada 
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We can only imagine 
his way to these strange shores. 
appointed trains of the SEABOARD AIR LINE, and be transported swiftly 
venience to this land of marvelous climate, 
enjoyed during the Winter months. 





ONCE DE 
the flower-crested vistas of an enchanted land one Easter Sunday four 


He called this country ‘‘Florida,” 
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to my pal, who jigged first on one foo! 
then on the other to keep Wal 
whistled under his breath. 

Then we went over. Crookshanks 
I skirted off to the right according; 
orders. The Germans had been ex petting 
the attack-——they were always expet 
it at the Somme, for we didn’t give th 
beggars a moment’s rest—and the rat 
of machine gun fire drowned out th 
sultory yell of our fellows as they charg 
across. It was due to the German 
paredness that my chum and I gott 
chance to distinguish ourselves that Ak 
had so light-heartedly predicted a f 
minutes before. We got about half % 
across and took possession of a shell h& 
We had not, so far as we could tell, be 
observed; although a bullet zipped 
us once in a while. I dug my toes 
the mud and managed to hoist myself iz 
a position where I could command a ¥ 
of the German trench. I did not dare fi 
however, for fear of hitting our own me 
Suddenly I felt Adam clutch my sleeve 

“Look!” he said. “To the right! W 
lid I tell you: : 


>. 


( 


( UR chance had come right enou 
German machine gun squadtt 
slipped out and takei possession of a sl} 
hole about forty yards to our rig 
Here they were in a position to sweep t 
rea between tne trencnes and wipe ¢ 
our men as they charged acros T 
snout of the gun had just been swung i1 
position and a Boche with a great b: 
head was bending over it \ momet 
later and death would have been let Joos 
in. the Canadian ranks I blazed away 
almost blin ily and the bald headed gur 
crumpled up out of sight. Adan’ 
e spoke at about the same momen 
and another of the squad went down. 
The lay-out was very favorable to 
A clump of grass hid us from the Ger 
mans and in the hideous din they could 
not detect us from the sound. They knes 
of course, that snipers somewhere ha 
spotted them and that it meant deatht 
show themselves. But they were game 
A big fellow with a reddish beard sprang 
to take the bald-headed one’s place. It 
t, that reddish beard, 
so down he went. They kept coming and 
ve picked them off as they came. It was 
terrible work but, if we had not beer 
there, that machine gun wot have spat 
messengers of death into the Canadi 
ranks at the rate of sixty a minute. 
“Four,” said Adam, as he accounted fa 
another German who had stepped into th 


made a clear targe 





reach 

“Five,” I replied, taking the next 

ne, 

“Six” and “seven” followed soon afte 
We were panting with excitement ané 
blazing away as fast as the grey-gree! 
uniforms showed, determined that not 
shot should be fired from that machine 
vrul And not one revolution did it mak 
There were nine Germans in the squa 


and we got them all 


ND then something happened that 
4 caused Adam and I to suddenly duct 
down under cover. A bullet ripped along 


within a few inches of my head, groo 
| and splattering me with mué 


ing the soul 


It had come apparently from off to Me 
right. , 
“Sniper,” I said; and Adam nodded. 


Any doubts that we might have had 
were dispelle d by a regular procession © 
shots. TheGerman systematically pumpe 
lead over our heads. We found ourseiv® 
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as good as prisoners in that slimy hole 
and unable to see anything that was 
happening. 

Judging from the sounds the attach 
was going well. We squirmed around 


and cursed the sniper and all his genera 


tion. Here we were tied up and out of it 
all 

“We've got to be in at the finish suid 
Adam. “Can’t stay here all day, just 
because of one measly Gernyan sniper! 

A moment later he started to brace hi 
self to climb up the slippery side again 
“Got to see what’s going on,” he called to 
me 

It was over almost before I had time to 
shout a warning. My chum raised h 


head above the level for just one moment 
ind then rolled back into the hol His 
body lay limp and twisted, his face in‘a 
pool of water. He never spoke 

Death was probably instantaneous. The 


German had shot him in the neck 
I was too stunned to even think for a 
time. Adam and I had bunked and fought 


together for over a year. We had lain 
together under snow for hours at a tims 


ac 
when I could see nothing of him but his 
face; and even under those circumstances 
it had always been lighted up with a 
heerful grin. We had been tr: ; 
shell fire in spots where even a clump of 
grass ooKed good; t aq cnarye 
gether and starved together. And through 
everything he had been staunch and 
heerful and game to the core. 

I buried him where he lay in the shell 
hole The German batteries had taken 
the range of their own trenches which I 
knew we must now be holding. Shells 
were coming down like hail and it would 
have been impossible to carry him back 
to what had formerly been our own lines 
Besides, I had work to do farther on. So 
I] buried him where he fell 


he the meantime our sniper had disap 
peared. Finding himself too far in 
side the new British lines he had _ pro- 
bably beaten a retreat; or perhaps one 
of the German shells had done for him 
That is a danger the sniper always faces: 
he is in advance of his own guns. 

So I moved on up, still keeping on the 
flank. Then the second big chance of the 
day presented itself. The Germans had 
been surrendering in batches all along the 
line, coming out from dug-outs with their 
hands in the air. As I passed the first 


German line six of them came out, five | 
men and an officer. The latter fumbled | 


at his belt and drew a revolver when he 
saw me. I covered him and sharply com 
manded “Hands up!” Up went five pairs 
of hands to the accompaniment of a shrill 
chorus of “Kamerade!” But the officer 
swung his arm around and, in self-de 
fence, I had to shoot. He went down at 
the first shot and the men, frightened to 
death, ran forward, jabbering their 
anxiety to give in. 

| went through them a!l, made sure that 
they were not carrying arms and then 
ordered them to keep on going back 
They followed my instructions, holding 
their hands above their heads and shout 


ing “Kamerade!” at intervals. Some one 
farther back probably took them in hand 
and got the credit for capturing them 


pees “mine” a few days later We 
snipers were often used for the con 
veying of messages during an action. It 
was on October 6, I think, that the Colonel 
sent me up to the front line with some 
instructions. We were occupying a shal 
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The Acme No. 1 Binder fills a 
need for heavy office work and 
for fastening samples of carpets, hosiery, 
underwear, silk, lace, ete Holds 100 
taples Won't clog or buckle. Acme No. 1 
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Binder does the work more quickly and easily Cuts 
down expenses, saves time and money Very 
Simple and Durablk 


There’s an Acme Stapling Machine for every require 
ment. Write for our booklet “A” and see the many 
uses the “Acme” can be put to. Special machine—made 
for peculiar needs. 


The Acme Staple Co., Ltd. - Camden, N.J U.S.A. 
Ernest J. Scott & Co. - 59 St. Peter St.. Montreal, Can. 
Process Typewriter Supply Co., Ltd. - London, Engiand 
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Walter Venn, Plumber 


LL over the city householders were 
having trouble with leaking pipes 
and taps, and the poor plumbers 

who had installed the plumbing were 
being blamed. 

The trouble developed all over the city, 
and suddenly. This was the perplexing 
thing. For years the plumbing had been 
quite satisfactory. What was the cause 
of the sudden outbreak of trouble? It re- 
mained for Walter Venn, plumber, 163 
Lucas St., to discover the cause and to 
provide the cure, and Walter began to 
prosper quite honestly. 

The city had enlarged its reservoir sys- 
tem and improved its pumping service. 
This because of the Fire Commissioner’s 
Report and the demands of the Fire Un- 
derwriters’ Board. This increased water 
pressure was proving too high for the 
pipes in people’s houses to sustain; and 
they began to leak, and taps and washers 
had to be frequently renewed. Also, 
water when turned on came with a rush 
and splashed unpleasantly in the basin, 
and on the persen and to the floor. 
Plumbers were sent for, but their work 
didn’t prevent an early recurrence of 
leaking pipes and taps, and they had to 
be sent for again; and householders 
grouched very justifiably when fresh bills 
“for professional service rendered” be- 
gan to arrive, at $1 an hour, to be paid for 
re-doing work that, in their opinion, 
should have been better and permanently 
done on the previous visit of the profes- 
sional gentleman, the plumber. 

Walter Venn was getting his share of 
this repeat repair business, and he didn’t 
like the stuff that wrathful customers 
spoke into his ear; and he was eager to 
find a cure for the trouble to his fellow 
citizens if one existed. 

Then one day Charlie White dropped 
in on him. 

“Charlie,” said Venn, “for the love of 
peace what’s causing all this trouble our 
people are having, and have you found 
anything to prevent it?” 

It didn’t take Dr. Charlie long to diag- 
nose the nature of the trouble, and given 
a correct diagnosis, the cure was in his 
beloved book—Darling’s Catalogue. 

“The trouble, Venn, is in the over-high 
water pressure. The pipes were installed 
when the pressure was lower. The cure 
is our Reliance Water Pressure Regulator. 
It may seem to come high, but it’s a vast 
sight cheaper than tearing out the old 
plumbing and putting in new. It is too 
bad, but there you are.” 

So Venn let his fellow citizens know 
that he could make things right in their 
houses, and though there was much pro- 
testing and many threats to “sue the 
city,” yet the sensible citizens accepted 
the inevitable and installed a Reliance 
Water Pressure Regulator. It cost for 
the average house $25-$30; and for apart- 
ment houses and hotels, the cost of a Re- 
liance Regulator ran up to $60. But it 
was cheaper to install a regulator, and in- 
finitely more satisfactory, than to con- 
tinue having leaking pipes and taps, and 
frequent plumbers’ visits and bills. 

Any householder who is having much 
trouble from pipes and taps constantly 
leaking and washers wearing out, can put 
the cause down as a variable and excessive 
water pressure; and the cure is a Reliance 
Water Pressure Regulator, which any 
good plumber can get from Darling Bros., 
Steam Specialists, Montreal.—Advt. 
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low line in newly-won territory. Back of 
the trench was an open space without a 
communicating trench of any kind. To 
hold up reinforcements, the German bat- 
teries were shelling all the territory back 
to headquarters. It was across this open 
space that I had had to advance. My 
message delivered, I started back the 
same way. The bombardment had in- 
creased in fury. Shells burst all around 
me and the air was filled with an inde- 
scribable roar. I ran like mad, making no 
effort to pick my way. Finally the bom- 
bardment became so terrific that I took 
shelter in a shallow funk hole. It seemed 
sure death to stay there. But if possible 
it was more dangerous to go on. So I 
elected to rest. 

I had been there scarcely a moment 
when it seemed as though suddenly the 
whole earth had been turned upside down. 
A great weight fell upon me, wrenching 
and grinding me with unbelievable vio- 
lence. The pain was terrible. I realized 
almost at once what had happened. A 
shell had struck just the other side of the 
hole and had buried me. What puzzled 
me at first was that total darkness had 
not descended. But, when the blinding, 
sulphurous dust had lifted, I found that 
part of my head was clear of the earth. 
I could still see and breathe. 

I was in a truly terrible position. Any 
moment another shell might land and 
complete the job of the first or perhaps 
bowl me over to a new position, which 
would have meant tearing me to pieces, 
encased as I was in the heavy earth. I 
could not move hand or foot. But I could 
see. That was perhaps the worst part of 
it all. I could see the shells bursting 





around me and could not even duck my 
head. I was wedged in too firmly. 

Then a miracle happened. Two of the 
sniping squad, Blake and Darlington, 
were also on their way back and hap- 


pened to see me. It looked like sure 

death for them to pause a moment. But 

they came over to me, of course. 
“Suppose the rest of him’s there?” 


Blake asked. 

“We'll dig him out anyway,” 
Darlington. 

And they did. For ten minutes they 
stood out in full sight of the enemy and 
proceeded to dig me out. Then they car- 
ried me—for I was wracked and badly 
twisted—back to the dressing station. It 
was a miracle that none of us were hit. 
But we all three came through safely 

If ever men deserved reward it was 
Blake and Darlington. It did not look as 
though they could possibly save me and 
it was almost equally sure death for them 
to remain. They should have gone on and 
left me there until such as the in- 
evitable shell arrived. But they stayed. 
Unfortunately no one was there to see it 
It was just one of the thousands of heroic 
deeds that go unrewarded, e 


< h 
Both Darlington I 


returned 


time 


ven unknown 


>.) } 
Blake and 





hear are 
now in hospital in “Blighty.” 

It may be remarked here that the sniper 
seldom comes in for official recognition 
This, of course, is to be expected. He 
works by himself and there is no one 
around to see what he does Even the 


learned for 
somewhere beyond the lines 
Seldom, indeed, is his bedy found. He is 
recorded “missing” and another man 
sallies forth with plate and rifle to take 
up the lonely work 


manner of his death is seldom 
he “goes out” 


The Man Who Wasn't 


Continued from page 


of something else. An insect bite pre- 
sents to him all the symptoms of small- 
pox or leprosy. Poor old Hugh! He is 
ill, but his disease is fear—-nothing I can 
cure. 

The fact is, Hugh rather avoids me. 
His manner is the same as in years gone 
by—oh, many, many years, it seems 
when he had been guilty of some trick 
which wasn’t quite on the level and he 
was ashamed to meet me. Good old Me- 
Kinnon! I fancy I can guess his secret. 
He is pouring out his heart to Madeleine 
and he loathes himself for his weakness 
and, perhaps he loathes me for my 
let us call it ability to refrain. If I had 
time, I could put him at his ease with me, 
but I am so dashed busy trying to do a 
part of God’s work—trying to make men 
out of what German shrapnel has left 


well, 


Lord, how I hate it that I can’t get 
round to him. 
Hugh ought never to have come out 


here. The army makés or unmakes men. 
There doesn’t seem to be a middle course, 
and British East Africa presents many 
bitter morsels for the soul’s digestion. 
Speaking of morsels, the grub is abomin 
able. No vegetables nor melons, meat 
which is killed so early in the morning 
that it is suffering a sort of reincarna 
tion by the time we get it, and no more 
shooting, we are too near Fritz. 
Tantalizing, too, for we are in the midst 
of every kind of game from elephants to 
prairie chickens. The thought of a 
prairie chicken makes my mouth water. 
We practically lived on them varied with 
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a new breed of pheasant in our last 


billet I had let dozens of these same 
pheasants escape before Ali assured 
me that they were Mzuri-sana (very 
good). Having shot them upon_ his 
recommendation, I fceund he had in no- 
Wise exaggerated their excellent quali 


ties 

It was a sight to see him rush at what 
ever creature happened to be my victim, 
slit its throat before it was quite dead and 
mutter a prayer while slitting. This, he 
explained, is a good Mohammedan cus 
tom which properly performed admitted 
of his eating food from which, otherwise, 
he would have to abstain’ Oh, to be able 
to set my teeth into a pheasant right now, 
I am so hungry that I could eat the sign 
off Lyons’ window along with the griddle 
cakes and syrup, if I only had the chance 

My pen is 
the wonder of the which 
fore me. It is night and bright 
the light from a topaz moon. From where 
I sit there are miles of country revealed 
t strange, mysterious untry, 


strange, vague, 


poor 


I inadequate to describe 


} 
scene es be 


ane i? 
with 


0 me, a 
over which indefinite 


hapes 


s move in and out of the rust 4 
blackness . . these are the animals 
which come from their hiding places only 
after nightfall. One rather marvels at 
their stupidity in venturing out simply 
because it is “night.” For the land is 


fairly dripping with moonlight, and the 
great open spaces look like giant pools 
bordered by jungle. It gives me_ the 
queerest sensation of unreality to see 
huge shapes lumbering these 


across 
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FREEZE -PROOF 


Prevents Frozen Radiators 


‘HE only way you can be positively sure that your radiator won’t 
freeze up is to use a non-evaporating anti-freeze preparation. You can never 
be sure of Alcohol or any other product which evaporates with the water. 











Does Not Evaporate or Steam Absolutely Harmless 
Johnson's Freeze-Proof does not evapo- Johnson's Freeze- Proof does not injurerub- 
rate with the water. One applic: ition is sufficient ber, cloth, packing or metal of any kind. It does 
for the whole winter unless the solution is weaken- not rust or corrode metal. There is léss rust with 
ed by leakage of the radiator or “eens tions Johnson's Freeze-Proof than there is with water 

through the over-flow pipe—or by boiling over. alone or with a combination of water and alcohol. 


Economical and Easy 


Johnson's Freeze-Proof is the most economical anti-freeze 
compout don the market. It is very easy to use—simply dissolve in 
water and pour into the radiator One package Is suthicient to protect a 
Ford to 5° below zero; for large cars use two packages to protect to 
5° below zero, and three packages to protect to 20° below zero. 


liaprenseseer| 


Imes REEZE Prod 


Raises the Boiling Point of Water 


The boiling point of water is ire ; Phe boiling ¥ point of 
lo 











alcohol is 1341 The both g pot of St te ee iter 
isfrom 225° to 250° depending upon the amount of Freeze-Proof used. 
Insi upon your dealer supplying you with Johnson's Freeze-Proof It 
; “ id ly procural practically all jobbers have it in stock. Johnson’s 
| atoewins Proof ; put up in packages containing 6% Ibs. net which retail at 


$2 each 


Write for Our Folder on “Keeping Your Car Young’’--It’s Free 








S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. MAC. Racine, Wis. 
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New Route to Western Canada 
Proving Popular 


Runs Through Famous Clay Belt of New 
Ontario and the Cobalt Mining District. 

On your next trip to Western Canada 
why not travel over a new route, see the 
wonderful land opened up in Northern 
Ontario by the Transcontinental Railway 
and gain a glimpse of Temagami, and the 
Cobalt silver mining region? 


You ma’y use two famous trains on your 


journey without any added expense for 
railway fare as compared with any other 
route. The International Limited will 
carry you to Toronto, where “The Na- 
tional” starts on its westbound flight. 
“The National” uses the rails of the Grand 
Trunk to North Bay, the Temiskaming & 
Northern Ontario (Provincial Govern- 
ment line) to Cochrane, and the Canadian 
Government Railways to Winnipeg, where 
it links up with the Grand Trunk Pacific 
for all important points in Western 
Canada. 

A pleasant daylight run to Toronto, an 
evening in the Queen City and “The 
National” is ready to carry you westward. 
The departure of “The National” from 
Toronto is at 9.00 P.M. on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays. North Bay is 
reached next morning and there opens up 
for your admiration all the lakeland beau- 
ties of the territory served by the T. & 
N. O. Line. These are followed by a won- 
derfully interesting trip through the 
sparsely populated territory of New On- 
tario, giving the traveller an opportunity 


of inspecting this fertile region, including | 


the famed clay belt where tens of thou- 
sands of settlers will make their homes 
in the future. The area of New Ontario 
is 330,000 square miles, fully four times 
the size of Old Ontario, and in addition 
to great expanses of good farming land, 
it has wonderful resources in timber, 
minerals, water power, fish and game. 

The three railways have combined to 
make the passenger service over this new 
road the equal of that offered anywhere 
on the continent. The smooth, straight 
and level roadbed embodies all that has 
been learned in three-quarters of a cen- 
tury of railroad building. The dining car 
service is unexcelled and the greatest 
travel comfort is assured. ‘Full particu- 
lars from any Grand Trunk Ticket Agent, 
or C. E. Horning, District Passenger 
Agent, Toronto.—-Advt. 








Department of the Naval Service. 


Royal Naval College of Canada 
A NNUAL examinations for entry of 
<\ Naval Cadets into this College are held 


at the examination centres of the Civil 
Service Commission in May each year, suc- 
cessful candidates joining the College on 
or about the Ist August following the 
examination. 

Applications for entry are received up 
to the 15th April by the Secretary, Civil 


Service Commission, Ottawa, from whom 
blank entry forms can be obtained. 
Candidates for examination must have 


passed their fourteenth birthday, and not 
reached their sixteenth birthday, on the 
Ist July following the examination 
Further details can be obtained on ap- 
plication to G. J. Desbarats. C.M.G., Deputy 
Minister of the Naval Service, Department 
of the Naval Service, Ottawa 
G. J. DESBARATS 
Deputy Minister of the Naval 
Department of the Naval Service, 
Ottawa, March 12, 1917 
Unauthorized publication « 
tisement will not be paid for 
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phantom lakes and disappearing on the 
other side. Uncanny goose 
fleshy Br-r-r-! 

I can see, too, the Southern Cross and 
the Great Bear. The stars glitter and 
blaze, but with no warmth. A flea bag 
and blankets are necessary, and even at 
that I am cold. 

We move into 
to-morrow. 


Germat East Africa 


Africa a ult 


1 


British East 


July 6th, 


ADELEINE,—Another mail is i! 
M The mater sent me some English 


illustrated papers and from the page of 
one your dear face looks out at me. I see 
that you are working hard amongst the 
wounded and I know that it must require 
a lot of courage, for you always shrank 
from the sight of pain. I have looked a 
long, long time into the eyes of your photo 
graph and light there; not 
such a sweet complaisance 
twinkle of mischief, not such a cock-sur 
of-myself-ness as in the old 
stead, there is a great pity 
at me, a divine compassion, a lurking 
sorrow which the unfamiliar little droop 
of your mouth accentuates. Oh, 1 can just 
imagine the tenderness with which you 
look at these long rows of things which 
lie on stretchers in Paddington Station, 
and I wish to God some fat German 
would get me, so that I might open my 
eyes to see you bending over me! 

How beautiful you Madeleine! 
Not the sort of beauty which is a mere 


T 
I see new 


days. In 


snining out 


are, 


combination of perfect features and 
coloring, not the stamped on sort of 
beauty. But that which is more like a 
glowing, growing radiance—something 


which shines from within, as though a 
thin haze or veil kept it from a too daz 
zling brilliance. Once I saw a rainbow 
through a fine mist. 

I suppose, like every other woman, you 
dread the fading of your loveliness. You 
need not. The thing is impossible. That 
rainbow was bright at first; then, just 
when the eye was beginning to tire of the 
colors, it slowly changed to mauve, 
amethyst, opal shades and gradually 
merged into the blue of a late summer 
sky. Each change was more beautiful 
than the last. 

The great difference between the 
beauty of flowers and women—some 
women—is that a flower reaches its 
highest perfection and falls immediately 
to pieces. You should see the indescrib 
able ones here in the jungle. They are so 
gorgeous as to look artificial, but a 
breath, a touch often, and they are done 
You, on the other hand, will never reach 
your highest perfection. I can’t imagine 
anything more beautiful than your glori 


ous chestnut hair turned white. It will 
be rather like hoar frost against a pansy, 
for your eyes can never change. Made 


leine, I want you so 

The ache is simply sapping me, but do 
you know, I feel a tiny mite happier than 
for several weeks. The reason? I feel 
certain that you have written to me, even 
though no letter has You could 
not have that look in your eyes, Made 
leine, you could not try to ease the suf 
fering of a hundred utter strangers who 
mean less than nothing to you, and in 
flict at the same time isery upon 
me. It isn’t like you, dear girl. Why, I 
remember the time I sprained my ankle 
trying to get a water lily for you and 
you took care of me—I ean’t bear to think 


come. 


such m 


} 
i 


of it, now! 


tion Maclean's 


Vagazine 


There is a Tommy in our hospital who 
has been out here since January without 
letter, a paper, a parcel—without a 
ink of any sort between him and Eng 


a 





land To-day he got.sirty-seven! You 
can’t imagine the comfort this is to me 
I know for sure, that the rotten postal 
department has tied up things so badly 
that yout letters to me are in some cursed 
hole on the way But they are comir 
coming! 

Che postal department no worse, ho 
ever, than the commissary—our grub 
s absolutely beyond description. I hav 
been pretty seedy mainly owing to that, 
but due too, to the fact that I can’t get 
Hanson to do anything for me. Because 
I keep a stiff upper lip and won't go to 
bed, he refuses to see that I a dow! 
right off color \ fellow hates to groan 
and act t old womat It’s supposed to 
be a physician’s busine to obviate that 
necessity A rum chap Beverley—his 
hospita che full of mes wound 

1 he bunch of natives and Ir 
re = OF tte? f ‘ urse I tor 
ount ae t Dou fy é > the 
otner a é ‘ ict lKé machine 
nd d nt see care a cu 

La 

\ ( re nas ist come ! with an 
invitation to dine at the South Africa 
mess. I devoutly hope the name does) 
describe it There are quite a lot of 
decent men, I am told; a tough bun 
viewed according to our standards—very 
lifferent from our Tommies, less dis 
cipline—but good sorts for all that. Per 


of some kind from 


ospect of getting 


haps I can get a dose 
their sawbones The p 


away fro: this compound has quite 
cheered me, anyway 
The nert day. 
some 


On the way to the mess I met 
girls . a bevy of them They were 
natives, but so pretty. They exhibited a 
charming shyness and I shall take pleas 
ure in cultivating them. They speak no 
English so you can imagine me as a sort 
of Henry with his French Catherine 
Fortunately, love-making is about the 
same in any language. 

I got a little quinine last night and to 
day will make another effort to induce 
Bev. to give me some—enough to break 
up my fever and prevent chills at night 
I lie in my bag and my bones rattle like 
a gourd. The stars seem to send down 
shafts of ice-laden air. You have writ 
ten tome I know. I watch the days craw! 
by like years, and each time a _ native 
comes into the compound I trai! him 
until satisfied that he is not hiding my 
mail 

Yours in a fever of waiting, 
HUGH 


July 7th, 19 


these weeks, | had never seen a 


| N all > 
Queen of the until yesterday 


Jungle 


Oh, my Dolores, but they are a fear 
compelling sight! The men of the cou! 
try are rather fine looking, but the w 


men are hideous. Nearly naked, horrit 
tatooed, their teeth filed into sharp points 
| } } ry } ’ 
IOOK ilke tne ivil 


and blackened, tney 
bogies of my bad 


presentment of the 
dreams 

Had a ridicu ous experience with some 
when Ali and I were 
South African mess 


of then vesterday 
on our way to the 
for dinner. 

We surprised a regular bevy of them i! 
the jungle, some twenty, I should 
They jumped up, screamed and scattered 


sight of us, finding us quite 


mere 
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On the pages of the 


Empire’s own history are 
written the reasons for 
YOUR buying a 








; LLL. Studebaker motor 
A irs for Canada and 
4 the overseas market 
are manufactured at the 


Canadian Studebaker 
factorv, Walkerville. Ontari 


The latest Studebaker 
models are now on dis- 
play. Go and inspect 
them — ride in them 

drive them yourself. 
Know why they are the 
choice of Government 
experts —and the ulti 
mate choice oT discriminatis 


motorists everywhere 


STUDEBAKER 


; : Walkerville Ontario 
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Gift y 
Your jeweler can supply if 
you with any of the stan- 
dard Waltham models 
three of which are here 
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The Waltham Military Wrist Watch 
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The Waltham Ladies’ 


Convertible Bracelet Watch 


Write for the Booklet 
“Concerning a Timepiece” M\NE 
WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY a E W Li 


The Waltham “Colonia!” 
MONTREAL For Men 
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The more you know about 
coffee—and the more part- 
icular you are about aroma 
and flavour—the more you will 
appreciate “SEAL BRAND” 
COFFEE. Once you have tried it, 
your choice will always be Chase & 
Sanborn’s “SEAL BRAND” COFFEE. 


In %, 1 and 2 pound tins. Whole—ground—pulverized—alse 
fine ground for Percolators, Never sold in bulk, 186 


CHASE & SANBORN, MONTREAL, 














ig 
ears f 
Hy i i 
i 
‘ ‘ 
‘ first 
»} } 
Py i bo 
¢ a 
| 
npy, I don’t know. The other 
ry j + ey 
e followed me Into my tent ¢t 
for med. and as I was:busy writing 
tting on my one large and elegant hon 
made chair, I pushed, him toward the 
1) } } >, } } at “a 
thing I eall a bed. But he shied away 
an awful funk Stammered somethir 
atune —_ . join i 1. _ } ial 
ipout scorpions and dasneda out 


which reminds me that I have found se\ 


eral in my bed of late or a _ snake 
Neither would harm one to the point of 
death, but their bite is apt to be very 
trying. I have seen men beastly s 


with scorpion bite 
The grub is pretty bad, and I can't do 


} 1 
any snooting here, aS we are too near 


the German lines. Up to now, however, 
we have fared pretty well for I have 
bagged something when allowed to shoot 
each day; sometimes, partridge or pheas 
ant—just as often wild turkey, guinea 
fowl or a Grant’s gazelle It’s no one’s 


fault—this shortage of supplies. Merely 
the result of moving rapidly through pre 
cipitous mountain p: 
passable jungle. Dur 


we had to bl 






s and almost im 
g our last march 
ast our own is and build 
our own bridges as we advanced 


Since settling here-we have had several 
‘ 





severe dust storms. I saw one in the dis 
tance to-day—an extraordinary sight! A 
column of red rising straight from the 
earth to a height of some five hundred 
feet, and whirling round and round as it 
moved—directly for our camp. Fortun 
ately, it missed our compound and spent 
itself in the bush beyond. Such sights 
make me wish I had not scoffed at diary 
writing in my school days. A little more 
practice and I might have perpetrated a 
second Garden of Allah. Certainly, many 
of the things I have witnessed out here 
deserve better telling than I can manage 

Red sand .. . as far as the eye can 
see in one direction. We get simply sat 
urated with it. Our clothes are red, our 
hair, our skins, I managed to purchase 
a large tin bath tub, which is almost 
spacious enough for me to sit in, and as 
our water supply here is jolly good, and 
our allowance of mottled blue soap—why 
blue, I cannot say—is still adequate, I am 
quite happy. The jungle nearabout is 
particularly treacherous, full of poison 
ous creatures and shrubs; some of the lat 
ter have such horrible thorns that they 
rip one’s clothes and skin like the blade 
of a knife. There is a variety called by 
the natives “Wait-a-bit.”” That is not ex 
actly what I would call it, but this is by 





There is a rarely beautiful apricot moon 
swimming across a purply sky, and be 
tween me and it swim clouds of insects 
all of which seem able to hum. In the 
distance not too great distance, either 
some hyenas are making the beastly wail 
we humorously called laughter, and neat 
at hand the Moslem members of our camp 
are lifting their voices to Allah in wild 
and discordant prayer. This is the ninth 
month of the Mohammedan year, I bs 
lieve, the commencement of the fast of 
Ramazan which is one of the five pré 
cepts of Islam. By the gods, I wish they 
would start on one of the other precepts 

to wit, the journey to Mecca. I never 
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din! \ 
they will fast from sunrise unt 


heard such an infernal 


devout hope in my breast that the 
mans do not take it into their } t 

lvance upon our particular camp du 
this season of abstir ence They wou 
net with feeble resistance, I fear. 


As I write, a burst of “Tipperary” 
juite drowns the prayers of the Faithfu 
\ draft going into the firing ne 
doubt. 

B. E. A 
September 20th, 191 





MI ADELEINE, I don’t 


many mails have come since I wrote 
you—three or four, perhaps. It 
matter. Nothing has come to me and |] 
realize that I have been ] ving in a fo 
You 
intend to write. 
I take a savage pleasure, therefore 
writing you this brutal letter and telling 
you how I hate you. I hate everybody. 
Sut I hate you most of all. It came to 
me in the hospital where I have been for 
many weeks—don’t know quit 
how many—and oh, the relief of bein 
able to hate! The old ache stopped it 
once, and in its place there came a 
exultation. I suddenly felt quite 
and able to do anything It was as 
though window had been closed on my 
hand and it suddenly opened, giving me 


both freedom from the pain and vivifying 


; 
paradise never wrote and do not 





a good 











alt 

I feel so courageous, so honest I hate 
openly and don’t care who knows it 

For a long time I have hated Hanson, but 
I tried to hide it. That is all changed 
now, thank Heaven. When he comes near 
me I growl like an animal. I curs my 
nurses and the stinking black boys. 1 
loathe the patients on either side of me 

and the only pleasure I have is in their 

suffering. — 


All this sounds too wild and extrava 


gant to be true, doesn’t it? It 
like the ravings of a man gone insane. 
Not at all, my dear. I am the sanest 
person around this compound and I am a 
better man for throwing off the deceit and 
hyprocrisy which have dominated me 
these many months 

For I have been a hypocrite and I have 
wallowed in deceit—deceit born of fear 
I have sneaked time and again to Beverley 
Hanson’s tent and have put scorpions in 
his bed; I have shot at him through the 
bush and I have been caught, all because 
I was afraid to show him how I hated 
him, and kill him openly. What matters 
it who kills him? Whether it is I or a 
German? This whole rotten business is 
murder sanctified under the name of pat 
riotism., 2 « 

I hired one of the black boys to get me 
a cobra. It is here in my hut As soor 
as I seal and post this letter, I shall take 
t there \ 

A 


sounds 





it to Bev.’s tent and loose it 
scorpion bite one can recover from 
cobra—well, perhaps! 

And you, my little torturer! You 
will spend many a grim 
floor and wondering what has happened 
I am hoping that your indecisior 
thing of the past, and that 
type of mind is now firm in the belief tl 
you love Hanson. That will make tl 
agony somewhat greater You will be 
able to realize a little of what my suffer 
ng has been. 

Au revoir, my dear. 
isfaction in the certainty that your sleep 
less nights will be } 
of me. And in closing, I mi 


hour pacing your 


colored 











every day for a month, which impels th Why 
} (,e1 


tation, was extremely nervous, 
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Some Foods Explode 
in the Stomach! 


By R. W. LOCKWOOD 

















¢ Cr f i ore oO p sica and I i Zz sO 
) gr t I comparis¢ wit! s iorn seli 
, k o ali hy 4 fact: t ¢ , 
r yf ime mar 
( f ( N York But perhaps the most interesting case 
i ! rfu em of that Christian told me of was that of a 
g so much eager multi-millionaire i man 70 years old who 
at the ha been traveling with } doctor for 
several years ‘ f H Vi 
\ } Christ Ve ea extremely emaciated chronic co I 
ra of t re n which tion, lumbago ar r imatisn For < r 
r W ‘ t the twenty ye had suffered with stomach 
resu that often we and intest ble which in 1 vas 
1 l it value n supe di secr ons in the ymaclr 
{ ot vher ned in the The first given him were designed 
i ) erating tox to remove the causes of acid ty, wnich was 
r rbed b é ood and form accomplished in about thirty day And 
Y of 1 ! ckne the first after was done } seemed te undergo 
W ire cidity. fermer a complete rejuvenation H eyesight, 
‘ 1 t i many other hearing, taste and all of his mental facul 
‘ rea ost eriou tie became keener and more alert He 
( ruences had had no organ trouble—but he was 
All of states Eug e Christian. can tarving to death from malnutrition and 
v4 voided if we would only pay a little lecomposition—all caused by the wrong 
tentic o the selection of our daily selection and combination of foods. Afte 
tead of eating without any regard six months’ treatment this man was en 
r ne ( s ence tirely free from the old complaints 
I does r y n th + necessary These instances of the efficacy of r ght 
eat foods we don’t like; instead, Chris- eating I have simply chosen at random fron 
| ribes me: which are twice as perhaps a dozen Eugene Christian told me 
s tho to 4 cr we are accus of, every one of which was ful y as iT 





tomed teresting and they applied to 


s 





N ( , go lw fortur nough to ferent ailments. 
ye present when Eugene Christian was There have been so many inquiries from 
relating some of his experiences with cor all parts of the United States from people 
e eating te group of men interested seeking the benefit of Eugene Christian’s 
dietetics, and I was literally amazed at advice and whose cases he is unable to 
iat he accomplished with food alone and handle personally that he has written a 


1 ' 


which tells you 


what to eat for healt} strength 


‘ ++ 


thout drugs or medicines of any kind. 
yne case which sticks in my mind was 


) 


e course of 
xactly 








1t of a mother and daughter who went and efficiency This course is published 
to him for treatment The mother was by The Corrective Eating Society of New 
forty pounds overweight. She had a slug York 
gish liver, low blood pressure and lacked These lessons, there are 24 of them, con 
tality. The daughter had an extreme case tain actual menus for breakfast, luncheon 
f ston ac} acidity ind intestinal fermen- and dinner, curative as well'‘as corrective, 


had chronic 


covering every condition of health and sick 
pounds under 


ness from infancy to old age and for all 
occupations, climates and seasons 


ation and was 3( 


Christian pre scribed the proper food com- Reasons are given far every recommen 
I itions for each. Within a few weeks dation based upon actual results secured 


author’s many years of practice, 
although technical terms have been avoided. 
Every explained so clearly that 


all symptoms had disappeared, and within in the 
three months the mother had lost 33 pounds, 


the daughter had gained 26 pounds, and 





point is 












both were in perfect health—normal in there can be no possible misunderstanding. 
very particular. With these lessons at hand it is just us 
Another case which interested me greatly though you were in personal contact with 
was that of a young man whose efficiency the great food specialist because every pos- 
id been practically wrecked through stom- sible point is so thoroughly covered that 
ic uc ty, fermentation and constipation, you can scarcely think of a question which 
: ting in physical sluggishness which isn’t answered. You can start eating the 
vas naturally reflected in his ability to very things that will produce the increased 
ise his mind. He was twenty pounds un physical and mental energy you are seek 
lerweight when he first went to see’ Chris ing the day you receive the lessons and 
tian and was so nervous he coudn’t sleep you will find that you secure results with 
Stomach and intestinal gases were so severe the first meal. 
that they 1 irregular heart action If you would like to examine these 24 
ind often fits of great mental depression. Little Lessons in Corrective Eatin l 
As Christian describes it, he was not 50 write the Corrective Eating Soc 
ff nt ¢ er ] hys 15012, 443 Fourth Ave., New 
} i few d ig Dr. It is not necessary to enclose any money 
: is 3 con with your request Merely ask them to 
vy g rh he send the lessons on five days’ trial with 
forme? n in the habit of taking the understanding you will either re 
ys ( trong cathartic turn them w time or remit $3 
ormal symptom had the small fee 
1 ? he f n form instead f writing a letter, as this is 
} the S et ind will ? hanored at once 
RRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, Dept. 15012, 443 Fourth Ave.. New York City 
\ ‘ prepaid a py of Corrective Fat I w ‘ 
if te eceipt. ¢ end you $ 
N 7 Addres 


you 












































































"A Breath of Springtime 
in Wrinter”’ 


“\Y/ITH the majority who read this book, it will be 

quite unnecessary to arouse the desire for a green 
house; indeed it is not possible to more than hint at the deep, 
inexpressible joys to be found in working hand in hand with 
Nature in the cultivation of flowers To be able, in the 
midst of the long drawn severities of a stern Canadian winter 
to escape the bondage of the snow for an hour or two a day, 
inhale the smell of rich, moist earth, to tend roses 7 


These words are taken from the first page ot a booklet 
which serves to introduce you to the joys of a greenhouse 
May we send you, without obligation on your part, this book 


Address Dept. M 


“Glass Garden Suggestions”? 














GLASS GARDEN BUILDERS 


Limited 
Kent Building, TORONTO  Transpertation Building, MONTREAL 
Factory: GEORGETOWN, ONT 








FINE CLAY CHAMPION TENNIS COURTS 


PINEHURST 





GREET YOU AT 
NORTH 


The Winter Playground of the Middle South 


CAROLINA 





Golf, Trap Shooting, Horse Racing, Rifle Range, Motoring, 


3 EXCELLENT HOTELS 
Easily reached by the Seaboard Air Line. 
Pinehurst office, Pinehurst, N.C. 


on splendid roads. 


Booklet on re pie 


THE CAROLINA NOW OPEN 


Leonard Tufts, Boston, Mass. 























America’s 
Pioneer 
Dog Remedies 





= 
‘ 






BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to ar y address by 
the Author 
H. CLAY GLOVER CC., Irc. 
118 West 31st Street, New York 


on Auto-Konitters 


distance immaterial 


? 








Of EARN-$170 $2 A DAY ATHOME 


Help to meet the big demand for Hosiery 
for us and your Home trade. 
Industrious persons provided with 
profitable, all-year-round employment 
Experience and 


Bete. Send 2 cents in stamps. 
Auto-Knitter Hosiery (Canada) Co.. Lid 
Dept. 179E: 257 College Street, Toronto 





W rite for particulars, rates of pay 


r 1 fail th time, 


why there 


Hugh McKinnor 
B.E.A., Sept. 20t} 
HAVE just whipped Ali. Flogged | 
| with mv cartridge belt It was 
first thing that came to my mind. I ne 
heat any one before a dam! 
experience I feel rocky Indeed, | 
fed up with this whole game 
f It’s he 
Been working for twenty-six 
Nothiz it wounded comil! 
} eel iw 
beet ving up 
Pr¢ hacking, sew 
ry s fF yer irs i 
wh + 
Car ready te ‘ ! 
1} { tired a 
4) otnil to i! 
Why, I hardly Know | 
Fou \ n } 
os tink On ¢ 
’ is el] 1 
} f } ish } k | 
a he vith the 
I Mek ! it | 
Al 
I called him a lar He repeat 
He said he had caught Hugh turnir 
nake loose He said he had caught Hugh 


I beat } 


‘pions in my bed 


f 


I beat him till I couldn't lift the belt. I 


elieve I fainted 

Now m wide open. I feel as 
though I should never sleep again. Wis! 
I had not flogged that black liar so long 
Funny, my pouring out the story on this 
silly bit of paper. The diary habit with 
Why did he say Hugh had 
put scorpions in my bed, before? He al 
ways disliked Hugh. It is late, but I can't 
rest. I am going to find out McKinnon 
and talk to him 


Vy eyes are 


out doubt 


October 30 
A CABLEGRAM from Miss Madeleins 
4 4 Cavendish to Major Beverley Hanson, 
A.S.M.C. in charge of 
British East Africa 


Hospital Unit 


Are you a right” Answet! 
Nov. Ist 
AS ABLEGRAM from Major Beverley 
Hanson, A.S.M.C., to Miss Madeleine 
Cavendish, Merton Manor, Mertor 
Hants 
Topping Coming home with Hugl 
Three months leave 


At Sea, 
Dec. 17th, 191 
M ADELEINE, Do not, I beg, shrink 
4 in--utter loathing from this lette 
It has taken a long time for me 
gather sufficient courage to write you, a! 
I would not obtrude myself upon you, ! 
use \ second’s annoyance, did | 
t at last I have something 


iy which you will be glad to hear 


not things about myself—no retrosp¢ 
tion, pleadings, excuses; no descripti 
even of my mental state during thos 
dark days which preceded and follows 
t 


he writing of my last letter to you. Yi 
have already guessed the horrible trut! 
t know that I was mad. 
Insanity was one of the few diseast 
I felt reasonably secure from; murder, 
vice which never had appealed to me. Yet 
I contracted the one and almost commit 
ted the other. And when I walked out of 
the hot, red mist which had surround: 
ne for weeks, and learned that period 
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LEE! 
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For Whooping Cough and 
Spasmodic Croup; Asth 
ma, Sore Throat; Coughs; 
Bronchitis; Cold; Catarrh 


Cresolene's best recommendation is its 30 years of suc 
cessfuluse. Send us postal for descriptive 
booklet. For sale by all druggists 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE COMPANY 
LEEMING-MILES BLDG., MONTREAL, CANADA 








REFINED “etm 


ALL THE NEATNESS AND STYLE 
OF THE FINEST LINEN MAY BE YOURS IN 


CHALLENGE COLLARS 





— THE MOST DESIRABLE WATERPROOF 


AT e epleR Se 
OR OIRECT — 


25¢ 











Tl 
LMON TREAT 


RITZ CARLTON | 
HOTEL | 
| 


MONTREAL 
Canada’s Finest Hotel 


For Reservations apply to 


FRANK S. QUICX, Manager 

















They die 
outdoors! 










mixing 
Mere No Spreading 
No Muss 

No Trouble— 
Just crumble up a 


Rat ry 


about the he yuse Rats will 























anne general st 


The Rat Biscuit Co 
Springfield, Ohio 


















\ HAGAZ 


mtrol which you would e¢all sanity 

kely to be brief, when I learned that 

louble-headed monster will threaten 

I Int the end, [ tried to do 
t} ere “Ce qrrie 1 le ft 


Har prevented me from do 
It ‘f Hanson I would write; the 
not but often; the 
ways hidder ymewhere 
I wa to his 
f error and the 
I ] to n 
oO 
} k? best, ca 
; vork in Af He 
+ i the er , ; 
\ par 
I rece juate rect 
r I A ye | hthood \ 
‘ f bu Be erle won't 
( { I the f \ 
{ ? ? T 1e t ’ 
I ( \ ] \ t tit t 
' n ie re 
if t < } pire Whi 
’ ] r Ips 
‘ s " vord 
If I were to tel 
ounted ir 
ry hacsic vou 
People at home 
y ] ortance 
f ‘ | l na with 
f T} y 4 ai 
‘ ¢ ! ‘ } } t ’ y 
f the t ) i tne 
hund f sic] 1 wounde vho passed 
l Wi th we 
H \ é } s operatin ill da long 
The ! how our tle British 
e ¢ ! rt wipe 
out by an « ec which he got under 
yntro!l by plain unremitting, indefatig 
ble |: ! 

But I want you to know. I want you 
to know that the headquarters peopl al- 
Wavs ime to him when they had got 
things into such a tangle that extricatior 
looked impossible; that the natives adored 
him with the sort of idolatry they usually 
reserve for their gods; that even the 


German prisoners showed signs of hu- 

inity when he went amongst them, and 
I want you to know that he saved me 
from somethir vy worse than death and 
German mutilation and put me in the 
fighting line once more. 

For I am going to fight as I never 
fought before. . . . lam going to fight 
for England and my manhood. I am go 
ing into the Flying Corps. 

You are surprised. Beverley did it. It 
was his patience and perseverance which 
made the transfer possible. A few cables 
to the War Office, a few letters to head- 
quarters out there, and the thing was 
done, even though I am considerably be 
yond the age of most men in the Service. 

We land somewhere on the south coast 
of blessed old England. I shall take the 
first train for Dover, and almost by the 


me you receive this, I shall be in France. 
I go without usions and without fear 
except that the red mist should close 
round me before my work is done, or that 
[ should be mangled and yet alive, like 
me of the wrecks of men I have seen. 
Rut there very | ttle chance of that for 
[ yo with an earnest prayer that I may 
ve the privilege of exterminating many 
f the Teuton vermin who have murdered 


hildren, before one of | 


I feel as though the mer 
iry of the McKinnon honor had fallen 
but for every Hun machine I 


Vacl ’s Magazine It will ide ntify you. 








My Favorite 
Christmas hone Fudding 




















Soak 1 envel pe Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
r Tp cold water 5 minute Put« 
m le boiler, add l*‘* equaresr ted 
chor: und when sealding react 
add 1 cup sugar, ‘4 teaspo f eatt a 

) ed Gelatine Ren f ar 
v ’ ire ' to th k it 

lvar ‘ r 
es fig 4cu 

j cup cur t Tur 

ped id wa i 

rving ha t 

with whipped cream ? 
A vanilla 
n “¢ 

ly Dear Housewife: 
Christmas-tide again and with it t! 
happiest days of ¥ 

And the longest, t for it bevins 
before day he Pw ‘ 
shine e 
laden nh t Ul 

When ch es 
ana t ed 
nox i ru t : 
more t j : 
know t tt 
“ but | t thot 
t t ut 

r t , 

In this some | way Ty 

r to you i re« 
thar you to 4 
hae n K x he) i 4 
throughout ali tl years. Ext 
to you the season s grectings, la 


y sincerely yours, 


ay } 

4 « 

DA Rh oes A) d\n 
Presid 








FREE RECIPE BOOK 


of Desserts, Salads and Xmas Candies 
sent for your grocer'sname. If you have 
ne ver used Knox Sparkling Gelatine en- 
close 4c for enough to make a dessert o1 
salad 


JKNOX 


GELATINE 


Dept. C, 180 St. Pau St. W., Montreal, Canada 





eh 
GELATINE 





























UEEN 
UALITY 


Ask your grocer for Queen Quality Pickles 
They are pure and wholesome—good for 
children as well as grown-ups 

For the most appetizing condiment, ask 
your grocer for 


UNIVERSAL SAUCE 


It the finest tonic—an excellent relis} 

soy 2 good digestive 

TAYLOR & PRINGLE CO., Limited 
OWEN SOUND, ONTARIO 


Manutacturers of Sauces, Pickles, Cafsups, Vinegar ,etc 

























































he 


MTT 


THEE 


DEMANDS THE USE OF MORE 





PURITY 
FLOUR 


There is more actual food value in ONE POUND OF PURITY 
FLOUR than there is in One Pound of Beef, One Pound ef 
Potatoes and One Pound of Milk COMBINED. 


The truly economical housewife must take advantage of this 
great strength in PURITY FLOUR over other food substances 
by serving more frequently the delicious bread and rolls, tooth- 
some, dainty cakes and crisp, mouth-melting pastry which are 
among the possibilities of this perfectly milled product of 
the world-famous Western Canada wheat. 





* * * * « * * » CY 


The Purity Flour Cook Book 


188 pages of the latest information on the culinary art. Reviewed and 
approved by the DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT ef the MACDONALD 
COLLEGE, and furnishing tried and economical instructions en all dishes fer 
afl meals. A GENERAL PURPOSE HOUSEWIFE’S REFERENCE BOOK. 


Mailed postpaid to any address for 20 cents. 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, LIMITED 
TORONTO es WINNIPEG 








wreck and for every Hun I put beyond 


th of any more damage, it will 
. ay ¢ m spared. it will stand at 
rise iY é T I il pared, It Will a 1a 
point it had reached when the 
Governor turned it over into my keeping 
I am not going to see the Mater 1 
I suppose, but mothers seem t re 
P A yo 0 8s ’T 
| rig f 
} y 
etter i 
¢ 
out 
ur ¢ 
} 
4 4 s at 


iT Eg 
1s heen al 
; - i 
— ; fy 
- ys 
] ff 
ur 
I have 
\ on ar, I r 
I ] I nN ] i | 
‘ 1t € Ww t ‘ 
of 1 ‘ ur nding ‘ 
rt rf far et 
" What I fe towal } 
W The be of my 
Wi I f ward | 
i nG& s eS. if tne 
vas be se wn on pa I 
} he vou—lI wish 


Love and the Lock- 
smitl 


( adty page Ae 
herself in the st sheltered place, wt 
fr surrounded her The 
sou yf 1 and water were soothing 
The mauve-grey sky was pricked with 
t st pe extended healing wings 
above her. She became aware that 
1e else } ivht th ail iy 
ace for 1 r or nt it 
A t ! 1] \ 
yack ind f T ] ny T Wa 
ipon the ind w h th i! 4 
water ove I it first sh served 
I I There e¢ 
fa Y t walk the su f 
nim, as t ] a st the sky 
ever ne ft f co 8s ke Ww \ 
\ ifte + = } t ke ¢ 
mie t npan i The 
Y pipe, a s pit 
1 ist, Vow he p € i 
I 1, her eye 
t bea It 
y Ww 
KG , 
Ck far fo 1 throwing 
} that red her. The light f 
th fell « her gr 
i i nye cur 
' ) ‘ The 7 
ppe | f unhee t 
e 
Billie e excla i ‘Ellie! I cou 
t star t I couldn’t let vou go! Fear 
rd he | minute—forygive me! 
But Elid feelings had undergon 
enange, sudden as magic. She no long 
wished to be reasonable. “What do y 


mean?” she demanded furiously, “by writ 
ing me such 4 wicked, cruel letter? How 


you. 





























dare you come near me? 

ashamed of yourself.” 
She rose with iron haughtiness, drew 

her veil about her head, and turned to gi 
But he was beside her, holding her back. 


his strong hands on her slim young should 


You ought to be 


ers 

‘No, you shan’t go, Elida. You’v: 
ed me abominably,” he exclaimed ~ 008 
ire angry because I told you you wer 
stubborn—that’s what’s the matter wit} 
yuu now. But I don’t care—so am I. stub 
rn as a yellow mule, and I love you just 
e same I'm not going to | t you § 
way from me. I'm not going to let you | 
put the world between us rie the 





eyes and dare tell me you don’t love me?” | 
HH" resistance was melting like snow 

inthe sun. But another angle of of 
fence appeared to her How dare he 


with the charm of his presence and the 
music of his voice, to blind and bind her 
st indignation! 


“You're cruel! You're unfair!” she 
wails j “What right have you to fol! W 


me and talk me into forgiving i I 
hate you!” 
He laughed happily—a joyous laugh of 


elief. 
, weakness 
m, and ran toward the 


mpanion way and the sanctuary of her 


, » with her, and in the 

irk, where the light from the salon en 
trance made the shadows denser, he held 
} ] 


her rapturously to his breast, and kisse« 


ner 

She was almost voiceless with emotior 
Her heart beat frantically, her breath 
seer‘ed to wrench itself from her panting 


1 But she was not her 
laughter for 
elf with a mighty effort, she freed her 
elf from his embrace 


father’ 


nothing Controlling her 


“I will listen,” she said indignantly, “to 
t ¥ 1 have to sa‘ n expia t n of 
| 
ir conduct.” 








able we é is 

room. The nest was empty. Mrs. Chal 
loner smiled and nodded to herself ! 

uught the cool of the deck. FElida’s rug 

iy in a heap on the foct of her chair. But 

I ia Was nowhe re t bye seegi Mrs ( 

l r made a hasty tour of inspect t 
reading and writing salons, the upper 
it even the ¢ ifs ar 1 ing she re 

irned fluttering to the leewar l¢ Not 
laring to ask for help in her ne 
frant cally ransacked the ship agair No 

i ia Memories of the girl's trag face 

me th he It couldn't be possible that 
irse not——nonsense! But fear t her 
VIN Back and fort he fluttered 
trembling, up and down corridors, at 
ry ren te cor’ of tne l¢ Dee 
le-evyed nto trar ‘ ] T 
. 
\ t once there ppeare efor 
, l descending the par I 

ry the boat dec] the hiect \f 

f ned search hangit n the afft 
t a tance of a ve i! 





The culprit was completely self-sat 

l, even radiant. Her eyes shone, two | 
teep dimples enriched her ches t 
rolden head was all but pillow: n } 


ompanion’s shoulder 


“This is Mr. Gains, Mrs. ¢ 


AGAZINE 









A 1K, Big Ben man in the 

evening of lite enjoys 
ambition’s contentful reward. 
Big Ben to him 1s a lifetime 
friend. 

And you, in retrospect, at three- 
score-and-ten, will thank Big Ben 
| { Westclox for each cheery 
} morning call-—his faithful 
through life his 


comradeship 









thrifty 


**Good fellow, 

ne ve on tin 
B Ben of 

by a entine 

the w 1. He 

I is true 


Big Ben Is si 


At y r dealer 


S.A Western Clock Co. 


Vuardl 


A Westclox 


A Lifetime Friend 


ng of your hours. 


x times factory 
350. Sent pnrensai . 
; sent prepaid « 
; 
if deal 
ul : 
viak < 
cep Mete 


Alarm 








CANADA'S LEADING 


HOTEL 








700 Rooms 


450 with bath. 
Dominion Mquare 


Centrally located in the heart of 


Service unsur} assed Rates from 
ian Pacific (Windsor) 


Station He 


} 


Canad 
(Bonaventure) 


particulars and 


Further 


Statio 





HOTEL WEBSTER 


Forty-fifth Street, by Fifth Avenue 
lust off Fifth Avenue, on one of city’s 


quietest streets 


“A 
t listrict 

Roor adjoining bath, $2.00 and upwards 
bath, $3.00 and upwards 
bedroom and bath 
$5.00 and 


Send for booklet 107. 


W. JOHNSON QUINN, Manager 


Managed by a Canadian 


private 
Sitting room 


upwards 











challenge 


e introduced, a 





$ 


Che Windsor 


- Montreal, Canada 


the shopping and theatrical district. 
.00 upwards per day. One block from 
1, and five minutes from Grand Trunk 
adquarters for Motor Tourists 


information on applic 


JOHN 


} 


When the Doctor 
comes, he will 
appreciate it 


if 


ation, 


DAVIDSON, 


Manager 


there is a 


European plan 


exclusively 






FEVER THERMOMETER 


IN THE HOUSE 
Iayler /nstrument Companies 


Theres a Fycosor Brytor Thermumerer tur Every Paqene 


ROCHESTER WY. 
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| a i] tt 
< 3 tine ne iM I t 
a 4 ¢ ‘ ] = ? 
ui \\ it agi , 
4./0uU h | Yoo will plean apt to commu 
3 ¥ 4 i 
; <= ; 
| -Hjealt thane % a | her 
| e ae <it , - 
; Jappiness | Ete. 
4 ; ay] “] If 
i i (ula lities | Mrs ( 
“4 ¥5 ; ; $ . 
| BAKERS COCOA J | sSegtr tartan fed 
cg It's purity, delici ious flavor th t n Ger : 
-  - . My : fr) 
‘A wholesomeness and food + : S} ‘ ir boss for t 
® value combinefomake if @ | time! siidadiondinas 
feo FUNK ] 
® aperfect food drink«-# Phe gir? res ented 
“I’m sor Mir Ch er ne ( 
yy Zé i, ] th 4 f irs 4s 2 
night, G 
The vr i lie ed FE} + ir! + 
(f2 / ward her cabin. Gair ywwed and retired 
booklet Of the direction of the smoking roor 
Choice /ecipes Mrs. € Challoner in dismay 
> a 
ent Free As if In answer to her “hy age et 


REGISTEREL 


TRADE-MARK 


WALTER BAKER & Co, 


ESTABLISHED 1780 
MONTREAL, CANADA, 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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—‘and please don’t forget to mark all 
linen with 


CASH’S WOVEN » 
NAMES &) 


my 





BS) 
THE IDEAL METHOD ere 
OF MARKING LINEN ap te 7 
4 ¢ r knitte . , 
_ n = . ae - 5 Vs 
SOLD BY ALL LEADING AY | \ 
DRY GOODS AND MENS j~ ' 
FURNISHINGS STORES _ 
Price for any name not 
exceeding 22 letters: a 
24 doz. 
12 doz. 
6 doz. 


doz. 





pA 3.&J.CASH, Lid 
> + \ gton St. Weat 

f} T nt r Wi St. 
—% t Montreal. 
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Ment 


of a wireless 
came to her. 
sage to Mr. Loomis’ Mrs. Challoner’s soul 
quailed. She wished, indeed, that she had 
been “big as a policeman and old enough 
to bark like a mastiff.” Good heavens: 
how should she tell him? His dominating 
personality before her, his mighty 
voice raised in words of warning and com 
mand sounded in her frightened ears. But 
she must. She would be firm. She 
justify his trust in her 

She sought the wireless house and with 
trembling fingers wrote out her S.O.S. 


messen 





Of course! 


lreiess mes 


rose 


would 


HE next day dawned pale 

rose pink, with a_ splash 
hronze-red on the hori Mrs 
knew, saw it, after 
night, haunted by vi 
and hear 
Armed neutrality ex 
her charge. 


gold and 
of deen 
Challoner 
a sleepless 
ons of irate parents 
who ate little girls 
ed between her ans 


+) 1 
ne arose early and trar 


zon 


because she 


} 
tiess o 


npe a 


the deck: Almost'the first round brought 
her face to face with the disturber of her 
peace. 

Gains, with his most seductive manner, 
requested an interview during the morn 
ing 

“Certainly not!” she replied eoaged passed 
on, praying for a reply to her wireless 


ppeal. 


She breakfasted with Elida in the sit 
ting-room of their suite, without mention 
ing the incident of the meeting. The mu 
tineer looked toc disarmingly alluring in 
ion MacLean’s 


Vagazine It will identify 


you 
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For answer M 


iraperies about her and crossed t 
to her stateroom 
M RS > HALLONER picked up a book 
and sought to concentrate he 
oughts thereon. But she could not. She 
was restless and nervous. An hour passed 
She began to wonder ete in the world 
she was to get through this most dreadful 
of all voyages-—storm, W reck, life rafts 
anything but this. Suddenly she became 
aware of a subdued sound. For a moment 
she could not fix its origin. It came at 
intervals. Then she realized that some 


waking 
asking for her? 


one WAS s] 


Elida Was she too tin 








in the next room. Was 


to come in to apologize? Mrs. Challone: 
crossed quickly to the door and threw it 
oper She was in time to see the rebe 
guiltily hanging up the telepho eceive! 

‘You will force me to have that cor 
nection out,” she said icil 

‘It was foolish of me not to lock the 
loor,”’ was the cool retort 

Mrs. Challoner rang for the ste 
She { xl or th » door sil 

‘W mu please the a) take 
off this door?” she said 

7 teward looked surprised, but went 
to the carpenter, and a moment ( 
Holt inscrewed 

The prisoner sat, a book in her 
apparent unmoved. The jailer wa 
the verge of te ars 

“You make it very hard for me,” ( 
Said. 

“How about me?” queried Elida 


in her voice 
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1 the vit : low her heart ar | 
n her fa he si 
Let’s iress, Mrs Challoner she 
beamed, “and have just a turn or two on 
the deck before luncheon 
Surprised and delighted, the other 
agreed, and they tramped contented and 


bugle called. Elida 
1g luncheon, and that 


unmolested till the 
pr moos ae arg 


afternoon lounged, apparently untroubled, 
in her steamer-chair by the s of her 
chaperone 

At tea time she arose for a moment as 
the deck steward approached, aig — 
graceful solicitude, ter le red Mrs. ‘hal- 
loner her cup. Mrs. Challoner did net see 
the note under the cake plate the steward 
laid on the adjoining chair, or she would 
not have so enjoyed her fragrant bever 
age. Elida’s acceptance of the communi 
cation savored of prestidigitation, and 


wholly secure from ob- 
vstery of 
venture to 


its effect 


not till she was 
vation, during the m 
for dinner, did she 
Whatever 
beneficial 


Mrs. Challoner was lulled 


ser dressing 


read it 


seemed 





are, 


nto fancied 


security by her charge’s perfect behavior, 
and by the fact that rpoge4 in no way 
intruded. They listened to t after-din 
ner music with due attention eo Elida 
herself proposed early retiring. Mrs 
Challoner was only too glad. She had 
not pt on the previous night 1 th 
‘lay had been a strenuous one 
W th the door of both bedrooms reas 
uringly open into the sitting-room where 
elect é ft tu don full, the 
Chaperone felt secure-—and nothing was 
‘ ) fu the touch of the cool 
) f so soft and luxurious as 
er! Sleep caught weary body 
, rves in its soothing em 
her head found its rest- 
She voke with a start, and caught a 
neglig followed by 
V ' Wf 4) It I] lentify 


wou 














+ Be Clean—and Safe. = 

| Think of the germ-laden things 
your skin and clothes must 

come into contact with every 


day. 


there is a splendid antiseptic 


Then remember that 


LIFEBUOY 


# HEALTHSOAP 


iia 
Use Lifebuoy for the hands, 
f the bath, the clothes, and the 
home. Its rich, abundant 
lather means safety. The mild, 
antiseptic odor vanishes 


quickly after use. 
LEVER BROTHERS i 
Limited 
TORONTO 
At all 
good 
Grocers 
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Lift Corns Out 
With Fingers 


A fe W 


drops of F reezone 


applied directly upon a 
tender, aching corn stops 
the soreness at once and 
soon the entire corn or 


callus loosens and ean be 
lifted off with the fingers 
without even a_ twinge 
of pain 


Freezone 


Removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the 
toes and hardened calluses 
Does not irritate or inflame 
the surrounding skin or tis- 
sue. You feel no pain wher 
applying it or afterward 


Women! Keep a 


small bottle 











of Freezone on your dresser 
and never let a cern ache 
twice. 
= Small bottles can be had any 
drug store in { anada 


Can 


The EDWARD WESLEY C0O., Walkerville, Ont., 
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MADE IN 





|. “Monarch-Knit” Hosiery “4 
Monarcenir Charming and Durable S 





ik 2 oe Monarch-Knit Hosiery has that rich- 
cy ness of appearance which the modern 
| woman admires, and yet is not .costly. 
Our selection of yarns and perfect knit- 


ting gives a durability that is satisfying ¥ 
; , Lore " dd oa ; 
aes oe ‘¢ 





thousands of wearers of ‘‘Monarch- 
Knit” Hosiery. 

Monarch-Knit Hosiery is made in all 
orades for Men, Women and Children. 


THE MONARCH KNITTING COMPANY, LIMITED, vinnie CANADA a 


Manufacturer oe sae & Kn oat Cen Met ee ee ire ’s Worsted Sweater Coats, Fancy 
Knit Goods, Hosie table rr Knitting Sold liers’ Sox. Se arte ete 
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~ new LIGHTER DAY range 


| Every woman should see that her strength—and her with a damp cloth. See the fine, smooth trin 
} youth—are not wasted with needless work. porcelain enamel and nickel finish Even the top is bur 
nished bright and is as easy to clean as nick 





The New Lighter Day is the most modern equipment 
) {Ul} : 
for cooking with coal and wood. Baking is hardly half Inside, the new Lighter Day is built to be forever trouble 








y 
tne work when you use this labor-saving range. proof. Parts that used to rust aw 2y ind cause troubie are 
neavily ned with porcelain enamel Castings that use t 
Cooking is much lighter work because there is no stooping Durn and wear away are built rT dgurabdie r DrickKs 
Without the constant stooping to the oven, putting in the 
dishes, bending down to draw them out and test m, bend- The range has unusual capacity A deep, wide King 
4 ing Over again to lift them out; without that back-break ng with four covers. A cover in 
part of the work, baking is a lighter, pleasanter task warming closet above Amis Warming et 1 t enougt 
for baking pastry The storage closet | V mple 
The glass oven door is, of course, doubly fine with the all pots and pans in regular 
oven at handy height You glance through and see the 
baking arly it sto ng The Lighter Day ruly r wher 
re is “A Lightet Day ir ek r 
And it is no task at all to keep this Lighter Day clean 
and bright. New photographs of the Lighter Day Range illustrating the ne 
tdeas that have been nrented tf ‘ a hor he 
Blacklead is never used Ev ry part S$ Made to sparkie promptly n request t inv subs er ‘ Maclean's Magazine. 


CLARE BROS. & co. Limited, PRESTON, ONT. Western Address: CLARE BROS., Western Limited. Winnipes 
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Killed, 
the ch 
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winter settied In da! 


came with weariness 

door oi the tavern. 1 
with her made some ear 
to the landlord, but the la 


“The house is ful 


mover 
make a p! 
Mary had : f 
maternity \ star trav 





and touched the straw litt 
rested abi 


Child and His mother, but fe 


with gold, and 


it; there was no noisy cé 
have devised many ways 


day since, but the spirit of t 


mas Was sacrifice 


It is well for us to remem! 
year, when many a womal 
wishes the day would 
hurry over, we have be 
come so accustomed to 


Christmas as a time of re 


unions, of gathering about 


fires, of reviving old 
myths and playing over 
old traditions, and the 
loneliness and anxiety of 


the times seem as un 
natural as they are crue] 
Perhaps, after all, we have 
been getting away fron 
the spirit of the day as it 
Was in the beyinning. We 
have been too comfortable 
all along to look far be 
neath tne surface of 
things: we are too com 
fortabl even yet, to for 


+ s | ’ 
get our personal losses 1 
k 


the larger suffering 

"a women of France 
are wonderful,” the Relief 
Commissioner tells us, “the 
?,,.) 

eiglan women are divine 


Both . le and their heads 
are high, and there is not 
an empty face anywhere 
You are wrong who think 
they want nitv. They do 
not admit surrender—no, 
never-——-not even where the 
country has suffered the 
worst from an invading 
soldier Frequently the 
fatlvr and zrown sons of 
a fam Vv have all been 
killed, but there are still 
the children and crippled 
and old people to care for 
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a day’s work in a munition 
perhaps her heart was following 
her husband to whom she had been mar 
ried only five days when he had to go back 


Servants were gone, and 


father had fallen at Galli 
Two tablets in the village church 
told of the death of the tow boys, who had 
been the pride of the family. The woman 
1 at her daughters. 


seems that everywhere In Europe 


discovered the surprising 
happiness lies in service 


nes in Canada? 


soldiers will be spending 
he mud of front line 
mp dugouts and musty 
y eagerly unwrap a 

rer. the news from home and 
! ng, of profiteering 
warm patriotism, 

¥ ust have some 


to whether the 


worth while. It 

ht be safe to say that 
ore than one will long for 
bullet to end it all 


Everyone knows that not 
the least of the after-the 
war “pre blems”’ will be the 
bitterness of the men who 
have lived through its tor- 
tures while others were in- 
different A year ago 
women could have said, 
“We had no part in pass- 
ing this measure or permit- 
ting the neglect of that; 
they never asked us what 
we thought.” This excuse 
has no meaning now It 
has been claimed that when 
women were allowed to 
vote a new human element 
would come into the na- 
tional viewpoint, yet we 
find women glibly pledging 
themselves to a party with- 
out any very serious con- 
sideration of principles 
The big world movie is 
making its pictures fast 
You don’t grasp the mean 
ing of one until another 
more puzzling crops up, but 
the world was never before 
in such need of people with 
a clear vision and the cour- 
age to follow it 

In other years. these 
were not relevant subjects 

Continued on page 1145. 




























































Mothercraft—A New science 


OWN in the tenement district, Mrs. 
Antonio Saponio had a baby. One 
fnorning she gave it a green ban- 

ana to stop it crying; in the afternoon it 
gave a few pitiful cries, curled up and 
died. It was a beautiful baby too, start- 
ing out with as good a chance to live as 
any other perfect young animal, and the 
mother’s grief was heart-breaking to see. 
Some ladies from uptown, visiting on a 
mission of charity, asked the doctor why 
the baby died, and they turned away hor- 
rified. “How ignorant!” they said. “If 
only something could be done to teach the 
mothers.” 

Of course the mother was ignorant, and 
of course something should be done te 
teach her. A baby is too precious a thing 
to lose unnecessarily. That is why dis- 
trict nurses are sent from house to house 
among the very poor and the foreign ele- 
ment to show the mothers just how a baby 
should be bathed and clothed and fed until 
it has passed the most critical period of 
its life. Unfortunately district nurses 
don’t visit the up-town sections. 

For Mrs. Saponio was not the only 
woman in the city for whom the profes- 
sion of mothercraft held some unknown 
phases. One of the ladies on the avenue 
had a daughter, a very wholesome, sen- 
sible sort of girl, too. She was supposed 
to be very well fitted to discharge her 
social responsibilities in a home of re- 
finement, but the training had consisted 
mostly of a little music, a little art, a 
little European travel. When her first 
baby was’a month old the nurse left. 


A plain slip the 
sleeves having 
open wrists. 


‘Genevieve Gorham 





A more live study than anything on 
the curriculum of our girls’ colleges. 


“Do you know anything about babies?” 


someone asked her. 


“Instinct will teach me,” she replied 


confidently. 


“Mother didn’t know any- 


thing about babies until I came.” 

Left alone, however, she found herself 
considerably in terror of her firstborn, 
but she followed her instinct and prepared 


his milk 


nurse 


as she 


had half watched the 
do it. She 


added sugar and 


water, but she never thought of steriliz- 


A cross-ha rred 


dimity dress 


with 


raglan 





A plain kimono slip—a crepe nightgown fastened 


with tapes and snaps. 


Above, a Gertrude petticoat. 


ing the bottle. She 
thougnt washing it 
Was enough The 
weather was warm 
and certain mic- 
robes of vicious in- 
tent hung _ like 
leeches to the glass 
secause it actually 
happened, we have 
to add that, in 
spite of the efforts 
of a skilled physi 
cian, her baby died. 
It wasn’t that she 
hadn't a mother-in- 
stinct equal to the 
best, but situations 
arise even in a 
business as old as 


mothering, where 
instinct is not 
enough. 


Then there is 
another young wo- 
man, a teacher ina 
high school. There 
will be no danger 
of her making a 
mistake in the ster- 
ilizing of a baby’s 
bottle; she knows 
enough bacteriology 
for that. Also she 
looks forward to 
the coming of her 
baby with some- 
thing more than 
natural mother in- 


stinct. It means a wonderful possibility, 
an individual mind and life ready for 
her to watch and guide in its natural 
unfolding. She has been trained for this 

the direction and development of indi- 
If she could only skip the 
time before mental training is of much 
importance—the first year, the first few 
months, the months of preparation! With 
all her education she is as much an ama- 
teur in this field as the most uncultured 


vidual minds. 


girl-in her classes. She can raise young 
Pomeranians without an error, but she 
has never bathed a baby in her life 
Just one other case! The girl was 
‘ried 


t young, just taken, sort of Loch- 
nvar fashion, from a series of dances 
and skating-parties and tennis tourna- 

These had been the substance of 
her life and education and there were a 
ew stormy crying spells when she found 
she would have to give them up for a 
while. There was really nothing unna- 
tural about this; there was nothing wrong 
with the girl’s instincts—it was her train- 
ing that had been wrong. She had been 
brought up to expect to be married, she 
had even had a smattering of domestic 
science included in her education, but if 
someone had suggested that the mysteries 
of common mothering be revealed to her, 
her mother would probably have turned 
red and snapped: “Time enough to learn 
that when she has to.” So she didn’t know 
that the care of a baby is not a hopelessly 
complicated and boresome process, an 
she didn’t know what the warm clinging 
little body would feel like, and she didn’t 
want a baby. She didn’t want to be re 
sponsible day and night to a third person 
who would take up its abode in her house 
willy-nilly, and once installed could not 
be got rid of. 

So it seems there has been something 
wrong in our whole system of education, 
which offers no training in the most con 
mon of woman’s professions — mothe 
craft. Already in the United States sp 
cial schools have been opened for teach 
ing this subject alone. Here and there 
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scattered centres. It might well have 66 TT 
place on the curriculum of our night 
schools and Y.W. classes, and we ventur 
to say that with the best type of girl it 
would be e popular and of consider 
ably more actual value than a course in 
: <enapr May 


French 0 llinery. In the 1 
it is worth studying individually 
Mothercraft deals with a multitude of 
things, but naturally one of the t 
be the baby’s wardrobe. The 
as old as « 1iZat 
subject of less investigation and ser is 
thought, apart from sentiment, than the 
youngest electric app! ance for kee; ng 
chickens warm. And this isn't because a 
layette isn’t worth studying. Few factors 
in a baby’s life come closer to hin 
his shirt, 5 wld 
be made of all wool of the warmest weave 
possible to ward off pneumonia, others de 
clare nothing will do but the |! ghtest 
linen mesh to discourage perspiration. The 
most thorough school of mothercraft in 
America sifted the teachings of the most 
eminent authorities and recommends a 
three-quarters wool and silk mi 
the first few weeks whate ver the season, 
later a cotton mesh in summer and a silk 
and wool in winter. A mesh is alwavs 
warmer than a closely woven material, 
because air“is a non-conductor of the heat 
of the body, and the open weaving admits 


ion, yet it has been the 


et some mothers say it 





air. Stop to think how much warmer 
your sweater is than your heaviest cloak 
ing, and you will see the advantage of 
loose weavings for the baby. A closely 
woven shirt is also likely to become clam- 
my and to chill instead of keep the body 
warm. Four shirts will be enough for the 
first three or four months. 

When it comes to the band, we have a 
rather more difficult case because even 
doctors disagree on the subject. Of course 
they are concerned mostly about the 
length of time it should be worn. The ma 
jority now agree that from one to two 
months is lohg enough, but some stil] thin} 
it should be worn longer as a protection 
from both colds and intestinal troubles 
The mother will generally follow the 
“safety first’ opinion. On ‘one point a 
are agreed, however that it should 
of elastic loose-meshed material, like soft 
flannel with the edges left raw. a ny 
crease, even a hem, is irritating to the 
tender fiesh. An ideal band is knitted and 
fastened with tapes, but the difference 
would not make up for the time spent in 
knitting when the mother might be ov 
doors. Four bands will be sufficient. 

The choice of material for diapers is 
also important. If flannel is used it shou!d 
be boiled when new to make it absorbent 
Cheesecloth is advocated by some ona 
count of its softness and lightness and 
remarkable absorbent qualities The 
bird's-eye diaper has had a great run 
since it came into use, but some mothers 
have beer disappointed in its absorbent 
properties. For the first few weeks 
should have a bit of old table linen folded 
In to give a soft surface. It is we!l to 
have as many as four dozen diapers if 
you want a supply to last for severa 
months, but of course less will do to start 
with. Whatever material is used, ther: 
are two important points to be considered, 
the surface must be soft, or chafing may 
become serious, and the folding must not 
be thick enough to throw out the hips 
It is hard to realize how soft the little 
bones are, and how easily they take o1 
whatever shape they are forced int 
There is danger, too, of interfering with 
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"THE particles of pure vegetable oil 
which are rubbed into the open pores 
of the skin with the creamy fragrant lather 
of Baby’s Own ge renew the life of the 
skin—help nature along. It assures a soft, 
white, healthy skin and its use delights 
both young and old. Baby’s Own is for 
sale almost everywhere. - 


IEEE 


circulation by pinning the d too 
tightly about the hips. 

It should be mentioned hers it all 
authorities loudly condemn t tted 
rubber garment so widely sold. We all 
know the heating properties of rubber 

a raincoat or overshoes. What ist it 
be when worn close to the) litt ly? 
There is a knitted waterproof per 
which may be worn over the t for 
emergency use but, however ent 
it may seem, the rubber garment ib 
solutely unhealthful 

Next comes the petticoat \ f ] 
thorities Say this should be made of flan 
nel and should answer for both petticoat 
and barrow coat In cold weather there 
is a decided advantage in having a 
long roomy barrow-coat which n be 
folded and pinned loosely over the feet, 
leaving the youngster room to kick with 
out the danger of getting uncovered. Let 


the barrow-coat be of flannel. The petti- 
coats may be of flannel or, if worn witl 
a flannel barrow-coat, flannelette will | 
heavy enough. Four or six petticoats and 
two barrow-coats will be plenty The 
barrow-coat need not be worn at night, 
when the baby is securely covered in bed. 
This saves the laundering of unnecessary 
flannel, a process which must be done 
pretty carefully. The Gertrude pattern 
for petticoats is both the prettiest and 
most comfortable. It is not gathered to a 
waist, but cut on the lines of a princess 
slip and fastens on the shoulders 

A baby lies very still for the first few 
weeks. it isn't difficult to keep him cov 
ered at night, so the ordinary nightgowr 
of flannelette over the undergarments 
(changed twice in twenty-four hours) 
will do. But when his feet become active 
and you begia to turn off the heat at night, 
to throw open the windows, or to place 
the crib on a sleeping porch, the clothing 
must be altered to meet the change. Per 
haps there will be more time before he is 
born than after to make the long nighties 
which close with buttons at the*hem. Bet 
ter still, for cold weather, is the flannel 
sieeping bag, with a draw string at the 
neck and buttoned on the shoulders. This 
sleeping bag must be loose enough to al 
low perfect freedom for the legs and arms 
If you have ever been tucked into a hos 
pital bed so tightly that you could scarcely 
move, you will know what this means 

And then we come to the dress. There 
isn’t anything else in the world just like 


it; no wonder a mother’s sentiment should 


run away with her, but, the more the 


feeling can be expressed in a little bead 
tiful handwork instead of frills and rib 
bons, the better the baby will like it. Look 
into most fashion books or store windows, 


and you see them fluffed and ruffled, some 


sheer as gauze, others heavily embroi 
dered, even with little blue and _ pint 
rosettes here and there. Somehow, th 


e 
all w rong. The baby does not exist to be 


exploited for the public; besides, he 
too little to stand it. Then when he gets 
a little bigger and begins to express hi! 
self, with his feet and lungs, mostly, put 
him into one of those ruffled. rosetted 


wonders of white organdie, and he’ll have 


it ruined in less than five minutes if he i 
the thoroughly athletic all-for-prog: 
type of young Canadian that we want hin 


to be. The simple little slips of soft crepe 
or cross-barred dimity are fast gaining 


favor with the thinking mother. 
A charming and sensible little garment 


that would gladden the eyes of any mother 


is a kimona of delicate pink or blue 
washable silk figured over with white 
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Why You Should Support It 


one Victory Bond. 


the interest of Canadian labor and 
business generally. 


Canadian Government will be used to 
pay Canadian workmen and not one 
penny will leave this country. 
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in this one humble feat ire tne Sacre 
little wardrobe that wom ha het 
making for centuries 

Then some tay ill the soft w le gar 
ments will be finished and folded up. The 
woman who has been looking forward 
this will put away her needle as a 
puts away the pen or plane or plow t 
go to war, and she will go down to mee 
one of the greatest battles t wome 
ever have to fight She will cor ler it 
theusand times worth while because re 
knows =: for the greatest e the 
world. She will even be al fi 
because she has been disturbs 
wives’ tales She will know that e na 
followed every natural law of health, and 
that the result will be a |} ilthy nor a 
child and a thousand chances to one of 
her own safety. For the science of 1 ner 
craft takes into account that the care of 
a baby begins a long time before its first | 
ery, and f es the } 

1 ‘ nad Vot ‘ rat a? é 
“Kee 1 the Baby ¢ 
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** The kitchen must 
help as well as the 
work shop and the 
trenches’’—Lloyd 
George. 
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With Production 


These great fertile lands of Canada are 
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winning this world war. With their wor z 
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mise while you produce. Buy for your 
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tic simplicity of the birth the Bethle- 
hem stable, just as even n being re- 
moved from the actual fering and 
horror of war, something of the spec- 
tacular in the new “war ties” of 
women catches the popular f In the 
stricken countries of Europe women 


t 


do anything as a metter of cour No one 
cavils over whether it w their 
femininity. In England five million wo- 
men of every class have taken the place 
of as many men in the count: indus- 
tries. In France the women who drive 


motor ambulances and help with the 
wounded, go unconcernedly about in their 
khaki coats and _ trousers hey are 
doing a necessary thing as well as they 
‘an and they have forgotten about them- 
Before the war is over more 
women in this country will be doing what 
has always been considered men's work. 
If they can do it with the naturalness and 
sincerity of the Red Cross sisters it will 
make them more than ever women 


} 
selves. 


Then there are the women who are 
making certain little corners of the world 
restful and safe for men and children 
When the homes of a nation go under, the 
nation is well on its way to defeat. It is 
also to the homes of the world that men 
go to recover from its batt!es. The busi- 
ness of home-keeping was never so im- 
portant as it is now, nor ever so hard, nor 


so promising. There was a time when 
even the fairly sensible parents in homes 
of refinement believed it was a good thing 
for a girl to be brought up to know how 
to work, but they hoped 
prosperity 


necessary. 


1 for a degree of 
which would never make it 
Now the cooks and maids and 
nurses that we were depending on for 
the future are working in the fields and 
factories of Europe. It should be a good 
thing for Canadian homes; it means that 
the finest brains and breeding in the land 
will actually take charge of the kitchens, 
that women with education and character 
lity will spend much of their 
time with their children, that they will 
I 


” proud of their cooking, of the sim le 
; I 








artistic beauty of their homes. 

We have not been spared a knowledge 
of the more sordid evils incident to war 
to the 


first Christmas and think of the sacrifice 


conditions, and when we look bac 


and the purpose of it, no wonder our vision 
blurs and we wonder what has come of 
it all. It is in stray glimpses from the 
men themselves that we see the purpose 
still shining. Perhaps no one has ex- 


plained it more clearly than Lieut. Kettle 
in a poem, “‘To My Daughter Betty, The 
Gift of Love,” written a few days before 
he was killed in action at Ginchy. Betty 
was one of the war babies; her father had 
never seen her, but if Betty should live 
long enough to jearn that the war was all 
a mistake she will still know that her 
father was right. He said: 
“In wiser days my darling rosebud grown 
To beauty proud as was your mother’s 


prime, 


In that desired, delayed, incredible time 
You'll ask why I abandoned you, my 
own, 
\y 


id that dear breast which was your 
baby’s throne 
To dice with death. 
you rhyme 


And reason. 


And oh, they’l!! give 


One will call the things 
sublime 


‘nd one decry it in a knowing ton 
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But here where the mad guns cur 
head, 
And tired men sigh, with mud fi 


+] 

and f 
Know that we fools, now with the 

dead, 


Died not for king or flag or emperor, os White, pure, inviting—the very ap- 
But for « dream born in a herdsma: pearance of Fairy Soap suggests its 


And for the secret scripture of the poor pleasing, refreshing quality in toilet 
and bath use. 


_ a ; A dainty. tissue wrapper.and an in- 
Proof | hat There are dividual box keep each cake of Fairy 
Men on Mars y Soap clean and pure as when made. 


Profe } Bring Interesting Evidence . (HEX FAIR NK pinT 
Foru ird, Bearing o Canal Systen , RBA SORPARY] 
MONTREAL 


on oe ee ee ee ‘Have you.a little Fairy in your home?”’ 


pt 
sufficient reasons for believing that Martiar 


actually exist are contained 


pounded | Professor W H. Pickerir 
of Harvard and expounded by Pr. Vir 
Francis in Popular Astronomy. It has to d 
with the canals of Mars H 

there } ttle air or moisture 


planet and that the being 
cut these hugre canais to carry the water wt 
comes from the melting of sr 
the poles to the torrid central zo: Con 
menting on the tremendous size of 
he writ 

“The re n given th 
WOrkK a t! cana system might 
the advanced civi itior 
and the small gravitatior 
allow of more thar \ 
accom! hed on Ma j 
plished on earth with the same expend 
energy But the critic isk, ! V¥ CAN We, 
nesrer t I thirty-five TY ! ‘ t 
planet, sex ch a markirt 
the smallest possib | 
miles diamete1 I 
always | ir tMme me, meetin 
more distinct and sometim e 
quite ir b I} phenomer 
found to orrespond with the Martia ; 
and the nals in a certair region are rf 
conspicu ] t ist t? euso!r y? nt 4 
from the melti ; 
would have had time to reach them 
fore what ve ee are not the cx 


es ° sen — “Have You a Littie Farry 

aniven » +) veretatior ilong th bank : { IN YOUR HOME?” 
tralian. 

springing up in the Martian spr 
















































In dealing with the Martian ‘ ! 
being vno have made these wondert als 
he Say 

“This race of beings must be veritable g 
Owing to the small size of t ne ‘ 
consequent small gravitational force 
like the planet itseif, must Nave } ed 
stead nies cde. This seme This Xmas above all others you should make it a point to give practi- 
steadily decreasing population Th Amé : i cen ocean 
phere has grown, during the long ages of Mat cal useful gifts—something that will last for years—something for the 
tian civilization, very rare, and all the perm H 

} >. 2 lv ome. 

nent bodies of water have dried up, the only 
amount of this very important necessity of ‘ ‘ll 9 V Cl 
life worth mentioning that the population A t a l ac acuum eaner 
have to draw upon being that obta nable - ‘a bs 
from the melting of the polar caps. But how would be the most sensible thing to give your wife, mother or sister, 






is it possible for inhabitants, possibly thou- | 
sands of miles from the polar regions, to 
obtain sufficient water? Astronomers have | 
found a solution for this problem in the canals 

They say that these canals are links be tween 
the populated portions of Mars and t 
ing polar caps, and that the Martian race, 
gasping for breath and dying of thirst, have 
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into rnificance. é It is thought that the = 78 Duchess Street = . Toronto, Ontario 
Oases, 61 i yr 





3 as they are sometime 
are either distributing-centers r 
System, or centers of population 
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Man-Size Conversation 


Something about Jones---The Test Question that 
Silenced Jennings---Where Jones gets the informa- 
tion that makes him listened to when he speaks. 


FTER the little group had finished their cigars, 
and were about to separate, each going his own 
wav, Brown said to Smith: “Wasn’t Jones great? 
And didn’t he put it all over Know-It-All Jennings?” 
It was just such a group of men as you see gathered every 
day round a luncheon table, or in the club lounge; and 
the theme of the conversation was likewise common 
enough—the present business situation, and the probable 
situation when Peace is made. 
At first every man had opinions to declare, but most of 
all Jennings. Jones was, at the beginning, the silent one. 
But at a point when Jennings, with his usual cocksure- 
ness, Was voicing some extravagant views, Jones rather 
jolted him by asking him, “What is your authority?” 
And Jennings didn’t have authority—nothing more than 
opinions. 
It was then that Jones began to talk, and his tactful, 
well-informed views and statements instantly command- 
ed the attention of every man round the table; for every 
man was learning. Even Jennings had the grace to 
keep quiet, for he knew he was listening to a better- 
informed man. 
Jones has @ staggering question to put to men with 
opinions which they express boldly and confidently. It 
is: “What is your authority? Your opinions are no 
better than your information.” The average man ex- 
pressing opinions doesn’t possess much solid information ; 
he just “feels” that way. 
Every man not an idler is interested in Business—first, in 
his own business; second, in the Nation’s business. 
Whether he be a retailer in a country town; or a manu- 
facturer; or a lawyer advising clients on investments; or 
a bond-dealer needing to know much about the many 
factors that affect prices; or a banker; or a private in- 
vestor whose funds, invested or waiting investments, are 
his main source of income; he is interested in Business. 
and he needs information—the real stuff which is the 
basis of opinion. 
Where can each get the kind and amount of information 
desired ? 
Let him get it where Jones gets much of his information 
—from THe Frxanciau Post or Canapa. 
Jones does a good deal more than just pay $3 to get this 
paper every Saturday; he reads it. To him the POST is 
the newspaper prized most of all. He sets aside a certain 


set time each week for reading it. It satisfies him 


The MacLean Publishing Co., Ltd., 
143-153 University Ave., Toronto, 


Send me The Financial Post, for which | will pay 


EERE ea 


we Ot) pe r vear or 


hecause its views are based on information, and 
tion is the POST’S chief material. 

The POST keeps Jones soundly and broadly informed 
about the business affairs of the country. He finds that 
the POST takes a business-like view of all questions; that 
it is not influenced by any ]political factions or “inter- 
ests,” that it tells the truth mfhether the readers like it or 


hot. He knows that lit | occur ip 


informa- 


tle df Importance wil] 
connection with the businessfof the country without en- 
lightening information or domment appearing in the 
POST. 

He gets the best-informed 1 
securities, in the POST :—M fling, Transportation, Pulp 
and Paper, Iron and Steel, KE ectrical Enterprises ; and so 
on. This weekly Security News he finds is of an author- 
itative character —usually signed—prepared by special- 
ists, who, from the nature of their daily work, are in 
intimate touch with the fact irs that affect prices, and 
with high-up or well-informed men who have knowledge. 
Jones finds no other paper in]Canada attempting to give 
the service the POST does in Felation to listed securities. 
Jones finds the POST'S editofial page stimulating. He 
enjoys the biographical storieq of Big Men which appear 
in the POST. The article exch week by Agnes Laut 
gives him information gathered by one of the best in- 
formed and highest paid writ#rs in America. In short, 
for Jones the POST is a of information about 
Business; and it is vy which Jones earns his 
bread and butter and something more. 

When Jones mingles with his|fellow men, and Business 
is the Theme of Conversation 


‘WSs about listed and other 





trea ury 


susiness 


most men are willing to 
listen to him, because his opifiions are based on sound 
and reliable information 

Now, what is the application « 


all this? It is that you, 
, may also make yourself 
a well-informed man about Bilsiness hy reading THE 
FINANCIAL POST, The $3 {t costs per year is neither 
here nor there to the man whofreally wants to know—to 
have knowledge about matters and markets pertaining to 
his own business; and about the Country’s business. 

If vou want your opinions to be well-informed; if you 
want a wide knowledge of Busihess; let the POST go to 
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HiE joy, the intense, wholesome joy which a Columbia Grafonola 
brings into your home will make all your family more keenly alive 
to the spirit of Christmas. 
Judge the Columbia Grafonola by 
respond with a richer warmth, 


vy its tone. Hear the reeord plaved upon it 
aA sweeter resonanee, a truer feeling, This Wot 
derful tone is the result of the perfected detail of Columbia ceonstruetion—the 
renerous-sized reproducer, the smooth, correetly shaped tone-arm, the distine- 
tive Columbia tone-leaves that eontrol the volume of sound. 
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